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LITERATURE WHICH THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


SHOULD PRODUCE 
Rodney L. McQuarry 1 


Literature is one means of expression and influence which 
the modern world offers to any religious body which feels that 
it has a message worthy of a hearing. In a day of increasing 
culture and reflective thought no individual or group can hope 
to cut deeply into the social consciousness and lay foundations 
of a permanent influence without utilizing the opportunities of 
worthy literary expression. The communion known as the 
Disciples of Christ came into being with a sense of mission, 
and that mission when clearly seen is too deep-going and far- 
reaching to be represented worthily before the world by an 
ephemeral flood of leafiets and journals. There is need of a 
literature which shall cut down through the accretions of op- 
portunism and commercialism to a solid interpretation of the 
life purpose of this great people. 


I 


The Disciples of Christ need to make a new study of the 
origins and principles of their movement. If the results of 
such a study on the part of their leaders could then be incor- 
porated in a literature simple and vital enough to be assimi- 
lated by the humblest layman and lowliest preacher, it would 
renew the morale and the momentum of the movement. It 
would also have a wholesome corrective effect. “The study of 
history corrects narrow inductions, rectifies hasty judgments, 
and steadies and sobers the practical imagination for the af- 
fairs of life.” ? 


It ought to be recognized, however, that there are different 
viewpoints from which history may be studied and interpreted, 
and what the Disciples of Christ need is historical study of a 
particular kind. Such a distinction as that which we have in 
mind is made by Professor Shotwell of Columbia between his- 
tory as an art and history as a science. In his own words, 
“History as an art flourishes with the arts. It is mainly the 
creature of imagination and literary style. It depends upon 
expression, upon vivid painting, sympathy, grace and elegance, 


1 Professor of Church History in the College of the Bible. 
2 McCurdy: History, Prophecy and the Monuments p. 1, 
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elevated sentiments or torrential power. The picture may be 
partial or incorrect, like Carlyle’s description of revolutionary 
France; sympathies may warp the truth, as in Froude’s Henry 
VIII or Macaulay’s History of England; elegance of style may 
carry even Gibbon beyond the data in his sources, and the 
pessimistic eloquence of Michelet ride down the restrictions of 
sober fact. But in the art of history narration these are mag- 
nificent, even if they are not true.’’ But history as a science 
is “impartial, almost unhuman in its cold impartiality, weigh- 
ing documents, accumulating evidence, sorting out the false 
wherever it can be detected, no matter what venerable belief 
goes with it,—it is piecing together with infinite care the 
broken mosaic of the past,—not to teach us lessons nor to 
entertain, but simply to fulfill the imperative demand of the 
scientific spirit,—to find the truth and set it forth.’* There 
are those who say that the scientific search for truth cannot 
be combined with history as an art. But cannot truth be told 
in elegant form? And is it not possible to seek the truth in 
history that it may “teach us lessons?” Such a combination 
seems to be very desirable for the Disciples of Christ as they 
shall re-study and re-write their own history. Certainly no 
one will deny them the privilege of being a little more scien- 
tific as they look back upon their own past. The good interests 
of their mission before the world would be served if they would 
calmly, carefully, and fearlessly think over, step by step, all 
the way they have come. Then the true historical position 
which would result from such a thoughtful process would need 
to be stated in the most classic form possible. This is a work 
which leaders among the Disciples of Christ have never under- 
taken seriously. 

In making this pilgrimage of seeking the truth in the past 
the following points ought to be included. First, the recovery 
of the great documents of the Disciples of Christ to the 
familiar acquaintance of the laity among the Disciples of 
Christ and of the general Christian world. Barton W. Stone 
and his associates had not travelled far before they issued 
“The Apology of the Springfield Presbytery.” The ‘“Declara- 
tion and Address’’ was published by the Christian Association 
of Washington at the very beginning of the movement in Penn- 
Sylvania. Both of these documents are classics in the history 


1 Shotwell: The History of History. 
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of American Christianity. They set forth in timeless signifi- 
cance the principles of the Disciples of Christ. They were 
published as addresses to the entire Christian world. Yet the 
Disciples of Christ have allowed them to fade out of the atten- 
tion of the Christian world. Moreover they have passed from 
the familiar knowledge of the Disciples of Christ themselves. 
In addition to these are other documents of those _ initial 
days, spread on the pages of the Millennial Harbinger and the 
Christian Messenger. In the words of Dr. Kerschner, “they have 
been embalmed in the veneration produced by their own 
sanctity.””»1. We might add that they are buried in the musty 
files of our libraries, in the unknown graves of un-annotated 
editions, awaiting the resurrecting power of the historical 
spirit. To bring these and their principles back to the light 
of popular knowledge would not be to hark back slavishly to 
the past. It would be rather to understand the spirit of which 
we are. 


The second point to be included in this new approach to 
the history of the Disciples of Christ should be the study of 
events and principles in relation to social backgrounds. The 
modern science of history must use documents to secure con- 
crete data, but documents are not ends in themselves. “The 
ultimate unit in history is not the document, but the con- 
temporary social order, of which the document may have been 
merely an incidental product..... The new history asks its 
representatives to make society rather than documents their 
point of departure in reconstructing the story of the past.” ? 
Treating documents out of relation with their backgrounds 
and so investing them with a timeless meaning is the be- 
ginning of dogmatism and creed-making whether in history 
or religion. Principles and institutions must be seen in rela- 
tion to their social backgrounds in order to know their original 
and real significance. As the history of the Disciples of Christ 
stretches onward through the generations, each new genera- 
tion will be farther removed from the social backgrounds of 
the pioneer days when their movement took rise. Before it is 
too late a history of the Disciples should be written, which 


1Kerschner: “The Christian Union Overture,”  Christian-Evangelist. 
1922-1923. 

2 Case: “The Historical Study of Religion,” /Jowrnal of Religion, Vol. I, 
No. 1. 
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will interpret their fundamental principles against the back- 
ground of pioneer social life. 

A third point to be included in this new history of the 
Disciples of Christ’ will draw the distinction between their his- 
torical principles and methods and seek to make a critical 
evaluation of both in the light of the experience of their failure 
or success. This would throw light upon their usefulness or 
inadequacy in solving the problem of Christian unity today. 
Failure to distinguish between principles and methods has 
always made for confusion in the history of religious bodies, 
and the Disciples of Christ are no exception to this rule. To 
elevate a means to the rank of an ultimate end will lead any 
people astray from an original purpose. This mistake is one 
which has not been unknown among the Disciples of Christ. 
In the “Declaration and Address’ Thomas Campbell was at- 
tempting to remedy a condition, and not to exploit for its own 
sake a particular ecclesiastical order. The church of his day 
was sinfully divided. His consuming desire was to see its 
original unity restored. To define the method by which this 
end might be realized was the purpose of the “Declaration and 
Address.” He was interested to uphold the authority of the 
Scriptures not upon grounds of dogma, but as furnishing a 
common rallying point about which Protestant Christianity 
might gather. A passage from the “Declaration and Address” 
sets forth the proper distinction between principle and 
method: “We by no means claim the approbation of our 
brethren as to anything we have suggested for promoting the 
sacred cause of Christian unity, further than it carries its own 
evidence with it; but we humbly claim a fair investigation of 
the subject, and solicit the assistance of our brethren for 
carrying into effect what we have thus weakly attempted. It 
is our consolation in the meantime, that the desired event, as 
certain as it will be happy and glorious, admits of no dis- 
pute, however we may hesitate or differ about the proper 
means of promoting it. All that we shall venture to say as 
to this is, that we trust we have taken the proper ground. 
At least, if we have not, we despair of finding it elsewhere.’ 
There is no cocksureness in this passage. No Christian in 
that day was inclined to dispute the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures as the infallible constitution of the church; but we 


1 “Declaration and Address,” concluding section. 
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are living in a day when this presupposition of Campbell is 
being scrutinized by a considerable portion of the Christian 
world. Certainly this point is a matter for serious thought 
and consideration. Without arguing the case we may say 
that the Disciples of Christ, in formulating their approach 
to the problem of Christian unity, both in literature and in 
preaching, must recognize this change from what was in 
Campbell’s day the common ground of Protestantism. 
II 

A second type of literature which the Disciples of Christ 
should produce is that which would seek to complete the at- 
tractive picture of primitive Christianity. In preaching and 
writing they have hardly more than blocked out the angular 
outline. The warm tones and brilliant lights need to be put 
in that the whole may win the affection of our time. In re- 
building the primitive church the Disciples have often seemed 
to feel that it could be done as a carpenter builds a house. 
Following the New Testament as a blue-print, they have con- 
structed a house, but too often not a home with a warm fire- 
side in it, to which their wayward sectarian brethren would 
delight to return. The Disciples of Christ need to create a 
literature which would bring out the beauty and the win- 
someness of the life of the early Christian community. Too 
often they have fallen into the untruth of a one-sided emphasis 
upon the forms of the primitive church and upon the features 
of a certain fixed ecclesiastical order. Little attention has 
been given to those features which would make it attractive 
as an ideal. Let the Disciples complete the, picture which 
they have only begun. “Let us study practical Christianity, 
under Christ, as we have studied first principles—let us pray 
for greater measures of the Spirit, to help us, and the stakes 
of Zion will be as strong as her cords are long.” * Let the 
Disciples of today fill in the outline of the organization of 
the primitive church with the beautiful content of spiritual 
Christianity, and then their appeal to the Christian world will 
be as appealing as it is doctrinally correct. 

A striking characteristic of the primitive church which 
has often been overlooked is that it was a spirit-filled com- 
munity. “The church, as contrasted with mere earthly 
societies, regarded itself as a spiritual organism, quickened 


1 Rogers: Life of Barton W. Stone, p. 94. 
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and controlled by the power of the Holy Spirit.” In the writ- 
ings of Paul he is fully convinced that “the Spirit has been 
imparted to the church as the one rule of its life, the earnest 
of its hopes, the power that guides it in difficulties, and in- 
sures its welfare and peace. All the activities of the church 
are the varied manifestations of the Spirit, which has been 
communicated to all members and to them alone.’ It is 
true that the presence of the Spirit was indicated to some by 
the charismata, but Paul was a steadying and a moralizing 
influence when he pointed out that love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering and the other Christian virtues working in decency 
and order, were the pre-eminent fruits and evidences of the 
Spirit. 

Upon any view the early church was athrill with the con- 
stant sense of the presence of God, a consciousness which is 
rarely to be found in the modern church. The church of today 
has come to think of itself as a formal-entity, with terms of 
admission, instead of a spirit-filled community and fellow- 
ship. The restoration of the “ancient ecclesiastical order’ 
alone will never bring back the realization of the presence 
of God to His church. Such a realization is an achievement 
of the spiritual life. Here then, is an opportunity with the 
force of a demand, for the creation of a literature which will 
not only meet the needs of the individual devotional life, but 
which will also give expression to the worship of the be- 
loved community as a spirit-filled society. If the Disciples 
of Christ are to make any real impact upon the life of their 
day which will be commensurate with the purpose which 
lies at their heart as a people, they must give the Holy Spirit 
a more exalted position in their literature and life than that 
of the last term in the order of salvation. 


Iil 


Still another type of literature to which the Disciples of 
Christ should give attention is that which would summon 
them to a worthier appreciation and observance of the ordi- 
nances as great symbols of religious experience. If they hope 
to win the respect of those who are devoted to their many 
sacraments, they will never do it by holding up a perfunctory 
or legalistic observance of the ordinances. 


1 Scott: Zhe Beginning of the Church, p. 57. 
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In this connection the Disciples of Christ are the spiritual 
victims of their polemical history. Reacting against the test 
of “frames and feelings’ as the ground of assurance in re- 
ligious experience, their early leaders tended to disparage the 
mystical element in religion. The concept of the covenant 
was also formative in their interpretation of baptism. The 
figure of the covenant, or contract, reduces God’s providence 
to successive schemes of salvation, in each of which man be- 
comes acceptable with God upon the fullfillment of certain 
specified conditions. As the free gospel of the early Disciples 
lifted the pall of Calvinism from the hearts of their hearers, 
men asked, ‘““What must I do to be saved?” The reply, couched 
in the language of Scripture, gave the order of salvation, 
under the aspects of the covenant conception, in which bap- 
tism is a condition of the remission of sins. This order of 
salvation, useful to the evangelist just because it was so 
definite and so preachable, nevertheless carried certain spir- 
itual perils. It tended to make the whole relation of the 
Christian to God a cut and dried affair. It-held up a plan of 
salvation instead of a personal Savior.. The salvation of the 
soul was a transaction between man and God and Christ. 
Baptism was a part of man’s side of the bargain. I am not 
unaware of the fact that Alexander Campbell and others were 
sensitive to the more spiritual aspects of baptism. But their 
dominant interpretation, which was worked out in debates 
upon the subject, was that baptism is immersion for the re- 
mission of sins under the terms of the new covenant mediated 
by Christ. Still another factor which has contributed to the 
popular view of the ordinances among the Disciples of Christ 
is their appeal to legalistic sanctions for their observance. 
From the principle that “the New Testament is the consti- 
tution for the worship, discipline and government of the New 
Testament church,” and the perfect “rule for the particular 
duties of its members,’' it is very easy and natural to fall 
away into viewing Christianity as a new law which has super- 
seded the old, in the observance of which one must do certain 
things simply because they are commanded. From such a view 
unreasoning obedience to authority becomes the cardinal vir- 
tue. Thus it was said, “We are not concerned with the theory — 
of regeneration or baptism, but simply insist upon all that 


1 “Declaration and Address,’ Proposition Four. 
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the law has commanded, without formulating anything what- 
ever.” And again, “it is as easy for God to forgive us our 
sins in the act of immersion as in any other way.” To do a 
thing in religion simply because it is commanded, or because 
the Apostolic church or some other ancient group did it, and 
stop there, is the beginning of a legalism which in time robs 
all ordinances and symbols of spiritual power and beauty. 
This very soon leads to carelessness and irreverence in ad- 
ministration. The baneful effects of such a course now ap- 
pear in the perfunctory and even irreverent observance of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper to be found in many churches 
of the Disciples of Christ. Here is opportunity for spiritual 
men among them to save the ordinances from becoming means 
of spiritual death, by changing them into savors of life unto 
life, by the creation of a literature which shall bring out their 
inherent spiritual significance. Much might be done toward 
the. production of a representative ritualistic setting for 
these two great jewels of the church. In trying to make 
too much of these ordinances in one way, it is possible that 
the Disciples of Christ have made too little of them in another. 


IV 


Finally, the Disciples of Christ are summoned by the 
genius and purpose of their origin to the holy task of making 
for peace and unity in the Christian world. The spirit of 
both strains of their spiritual ancestry urges them to love 
their fellow Christians and to be an influence and crusading 
force for Christian unity. 


Time has shown that the sanguine hope held by Thomas 
Campbell, that the church would rally at once to the standard 
set up in the “Declaration and Address,” has not been realized. 
He underestimated the entrenched strength of sectarianism. 
After more than a hundred years of effort his undertaking 
has not been accomplished. The Disciples of Christ of today 
need to lift up their eyes to behold anew the glories of that 
vision which swept the hilltops and the sky, a vision which is 
growing brighter and more distinct and commanding to the 
eyes of the entire Christian church. Just how large a part 
the advocacy of Christian unity by the Disciples of Christ 
has had in the creation of the sense of need of it, none can 
measure accurately. But certainly a great test awaits this 
communion which had its birth in the desire for a united 
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church. The Disciples of Christ are being brought to this test 
by the march of events. If they are big enough to see their 
own history in the large, to learn from their own mistakes 
and shortcomings, to bring back their sometimes straying feet 
to their own true purpose; if they can live out, before the 
church and world of our century the spirit of the first Chris- 
tians, and make that spirit of democracy and brotherhood at- 
tractive through life and literature, and warm it all with the 
compelling sense of the presence of God Who is Love; then 
they shall be peacemakers in the highest and best sense. The 
problem of the Disciples of Christ is first and always a spiritual 
one, and after that, one of expression. Christian unity will 
grow up out of the warm, fertile soil of good-will and intel- 
lectual hospitality. Those who long and pray for a united 
church can hasten its coming by expression through a litera- 
ture truly irenic. Is allegiance won by convincing the mind 
only? Are the Disciples of Christ likely to bring the Chris- 
tian church together by sitting in judgment, telling who are 
and who are not Christians? If these have been their methods 
they have not been as wise as the children of this world. 
They have let their Biblical theology get away with their com- 
mon-sense knowledge of human nature. Books on systematic 
church organization and the forms of religion do not touch 
men. No man can move others with that kind of preaching. 
How can the sectarian attitude be melted down with it? The 
task of Christian unity is one for the melting agencies of the 
Spirit of God, not one for the blastings of logic. 


The goal which the Disciples of Christ have set before 
themselves is the most sweeping one ever undertaken by any 
religious body. The sense of the majesty of it was in the 
fathers. It loomed before them as the consummation of the 
long expected millennium. Few words were ever penned more 
majestic in their sweep than the opening statements of the 
Prospectus of the Millennial Harbinger: “This work shall be 
devoted to the destruction of sectarianism, infidelity, and 
anti-Christian doctrine and practice. It shall have for its ob- | 
ject the development, and introduction of that political and 
religious order of society called the Millennium, which will 
be the consummation of that ultimate amelioration of society 
proposed in the Christian Scriptures.” + 


1 Millennial Harbinger, 1830. 
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The first part of this statement has had sufficient atten- 
tion. The Christian world has not been brought one whit 
nearer unity by all that has been said and written in the spirit 
of controversy. The great object still lies unattained before 
the Church. The Disciples of Christ stand at the parting of 
the ways. Iam not disposed to find fault with what they have 
done in the past, but rather to charge up a great many of 
their mistakes of emphasis to the nagging of their opponents. 
But if the Disciples of Christ of today fail to move forward to 
a more constructive attitude and work, they alone will be to 
blame. In this new day there is need for a literature of the 
spirit which shall do its work as well as the literature of con- 
troversial logic which has characterised the past. There has 
been need for the sword in the past, but now the Disciples 
of Christ must learn that a sword makes a poor trowel. 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 
Charles Lynn Pyatt 1 


A certain hesitancy forces itself into the foreground of 
one’s thinking in dealing with such subjects as the one in- 
dicated by the title of this article. The role of a predictor is 
always apt to lead to the embarrassment of unfullfilled predic- 
tions, while at the same time it is difficult to avoid the appear- 
ance of egotism in attempting to say what future generations 
will do. To say that the church of the future will follow some 
ideas which we already accept is to make it appear that a 
chosen few have already anticipated and realized the decisions 
and attainments which the church of the future will accept. 
However, while we must all admit the possibility of the 
church’s branching out into unknown and unthought-of fields, 
we hesitate to believe that it will, especially in matters of re- 
ligion. Toa certain (or uncertain) extent, the past is a guar- 
antee of the future and shows the road along which we have 
traveled and will ordinarily continue to follow. Recognizing 
all these things, this article is written not as a settlement of 
the question but as a suggestion. It merely attempts to inter- 
pret the signs of the time as they appear in the light of his- 
tory and of present conditions. 

When we think of “The Bible in the Church of the Fu- 
ture,” there arise in our minds several questions. We are apt 
to ask: Of what will the Bible consist? What will be the atti- 
tude shown toward it? Of what use will it be made? 

The answer to the first of the questions may quite safely 
be given. We will have substantially the Bible as we now have 
it. The Bible, though it is both a library and a national liter- 
ature, has nevertheless become an entity with us. By this it 
is not meant that it is all upon the same level or that it is 
a unit, but that the social conscience of the church as well as 
its own uniform interest in an inspired movement and its out- 
standing messages on religion and morality have contributed 
toward making it what it is, not “The Books’ but “The Book.” 
There will always be at work such scholarship as led Alex- 
ander Campbell about one hundred years ago to omit Acts 
8:37 from The Living Oracles, his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and to make other such changes in it; but except for a 


1 Professor of Old Testament in The College of the Bible. 
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few words and phrases and a few possible transpositions, the 
likelihood of change is very small. 

Still, while this answer seems reasonable, two questions 
will always be present in the Protestant Churches, namely 
what books should be included in our Bible? and what should 
be the text of these books? The Catholic Church has formally 
answered such questions for its adherents by making an offi- 
cial declaration at the Council of Trent and specifying the 
canon and text of the Latin Vulgate as the standard of all 
copies of the Christian Scriptures. Though even then it has 
proved to be only on the question of the canon that the de- 
cision was final. It was impossible to avoid matters of textual 
criticism as both Catholic and Protestant scholars have made 
evident on countless occasions. 


While the Catholic Church may regard such questions as 
being closed or given for decision to the Church, the genius of 
Protestantism has always been opposed to such an idea. 
Though the individual Protestant may never exercise his right 
to pass upon such questions or may leave the answer to the 
hands of those whom he may trust, it does not mean that he 
has surrendered the right or that he never had it. However, 
the most faithful Protestant has rarely found it necessary to 
exercise this right, but has been and probably in the future 
will be, content to follow the social conscience of the Church. 


It is true, though, that Protestants in their use of the Bible 
have usually found that some portions of the Bible mean a 
great deal more to them than others, and thus they have exer- 
cised their freedom of selection. Some even go to the extreme 
of neglecting some portions of the Scripture altogether or 
else give them an occasional reading from a sense of duty 
with no hope of edification. The Quaker who turned his left 
cheek and said “Now that I have fulfilled the Scripture I will 
give thee a beating,” has a counterpart in the old saint who 
reads the genealogies and other such portions of the Bible 
as a penance or because he feels he must, and gives a sigh of 
relief because he has finished such unenjoyable portions. 
This is really a process of criticism and will probably always 
go on. 

Such selective processes as this seem to be about as far 
as Luther’s extremely individualistic position will really go. 
We may never have a final authoritative decree on such ques- 
tions for the whole of the Protestant world. But we have 
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achieved a social judgment which is almost certain to stand, 
especially on the matter of the canon. Since modern print- 
ing has reduced the size of the Bible to a convenient volume, 
this social judgment is all the more likely to persist. 


This may all seem extremely uncertain to many who know 
but vaguely of the work of modern Bible study, for they seem 
to have the impression that modern Bible scholars are trying 
to cut out and throw away large sections of the Bible, while 
others seem to be doing all they can to further the impression 
that this is really so. On the contrary the process is one of 
valuation and not of excision, and is not designed to have the 
effect of changing or destroying the Bible. While the late 
President McGarvey might admit, or even advance the pos- 
sibility, that The Song of Songs is in the Bible by mistake and 
others may agree with him, that does not mean that any effort 
is being made to throw it out, or exclude it from copies of the 
Bible, but only that they are trying to ascertain its true nature 
and value. Neither does it mean that an author wishes to 
destroy or throw away any part of any book of the Bible when 
he seeks to discover the truth about its date and authorship. 
The sole purpose is to find out the facts so that the books or 
sections of books may more truly illuminate matters of 
biblical history and thought. 

The true purpose of modern Bible study is quite in har- 
mony with this. Thus, the true motive of textual criticism 
is to discover as nearly as possible just what the author wrote, 
while other aspects of scholarly effort are directed to find- 
ing the answers to such questions as Alexander Campbell 
advised us to ask, when we began the reading of a book, 
namely, such questions as: Who wrote it? To whom, when, 
and for what purpose was it written? The answers to these 
questions make possible not a loss but a more satisfying ac- 
quaintance with the course of God’s gradual yet growing 
revelation of himself and of man’s growing apprehension of 
Him, His truth, and His purposes. They really put our faith 
on a historic instead of a dogmatic foundation. 

This does not mean though that all will be a unit in their 
opinions, or that there will be no questions asked about indi- 
vidual books. In every department of knowledge there are 
some questions which arise from ignorance of the facts or 
from presuppositions brought by a man to the field of know- 
ledge in which those facts lie. There are, on the contrary, 
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many questions which arise, not from ignorance, but from 
the abundance of knowledge which is possessed. It is prob- 
able that any man trained in a subject could state more ques- 
tions about that subject and formulate more problems for 
further study than one who has a mere speaking acquaintance 
with the discipline. The scholar not only knows the facts 
of his science but he realizes where that science brings him 
into contact with the unknown or unknowable. He also knows 
the questions and hypotheses that run through the subject, 
and where the information is insufficient to bring about final 
decisions. It is on matters where little or apparently con- 
flicting evidence is presented, however great may be the im- 
portance of the question, that we are unable to have unanimity 
of opinion. All these factors contribute to an apparent un- 
certainty which may deceive the outsider in any field of know- 
ledge. So it is with the Bible and religious truth. The Bible 
brings us into contact with satisfying divine certainty and 
brings a convincing and satisfying answer to the cries of our 
moral and spiritual nature. But in many _realms of truth it 
affects us as do other subjects, and brings, with an increased 
acquaintance with it, a number of new questions on many of 
which the evidence is insufficient for a convincing answer or 
else affects those who know it in such ways as to produce 
various opinions. As in other fields, so in matters of biblical 
scholarship, certainty is often the result, not of acquaintance 
with the facts, but of ignorance about them. 


A glance at the history of Bible study shows this to be 
true. Where men have not known the Bible they have not 
raised questions and have been satisfied with explanations 
and statements made to them by others; but a growing ac- 
quaintance with the Bible has been the source of the questions 
that were asked. From Eusebius to the 18th century there 
were few questions raised about the Bible, chiefly for the 
reason that men were not studying it, or else that they studied 
it under the dominance of presuppositions or purposes which 
directed their interests into other channels. Many scholars 
used it as a source-book of inspired texts into which they 
could dip and from which they could choose a _proof-text, 
often consisting of only a portion of a verse, for use in 
supporting or constructing a creed or a_ system of 
metaphysical theology. Others used it as a means of de- 
votion and religious culture. But few read it and let it 
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speak for itself, or present its messages without being forced 
into the molds of thought already used by the reader. An- 
other adage of Alexander Campbell, in which he enjoined us 
to read each Book as if it had just been discovered, was almost 
unthought of. Those who did not use the Bible for creed- 
making or devotion were content to go to other minds not 
only for the answers but to a certain extent for the questions 
as well. When men began to read the Bible in a free spirit 
the Bible itself caused them to ask questions, and its facts 
forced them to examine and question the answers which had 
been made in the past. 


Thus, the origin and justification of criticism in reality 
are one, namely, the facts themselves. These facts are so 
many and so various and the truths represented so great that 
they themselves cause the questions and break the bondage 
of the master minds of the past. So long as a man is con- 
tent to go to these master minds he may have no difficulties. 
But when men begin to go to the facts, as they have been 
doing for the past century, then the facts themselves produce 
dissatisfaction with the old answers and demand that new 
ones be framed in harmony with everything known on the 
subject. 


This may be illustrated by reference to several biblical 
problems, such as current discussions about the authorship 
of the Pentateuch, the so-called synoptic problem and theories 
of inspiration. A survey of the Pentateuch revealed a variety 
of uses of divine names. It was such facts as these and not 
external matters which started the discussion about the 
authorship of the Pentateuch and keeps it going to the present 
day. The same kind of questions were raised when Bishop 
Colenso began a translation of the Bible into an African dia- 
lect and found that the facts which he noticed caused him to 
examine many opinions which he had previously held with- 
out difficulty. A fresh study of the synoptic Gospels showed 
many startling identities and as many startling pecularities, 
all of which began crying for explanations. The facts of 
Scripture demand a theory of inspiration, but when one has 
been attempted, we find that the difficulties are created by 
comparing it with the facts. So it has been again and again. 
Whether or not in these or other such cases any theory yet 
advanced is acceptable is beside the point here; the thing to 
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be noticed is that the discussions have been caused by the 
discovery of the facts, and not by external influences. The 
Bible, not men, has been the source from which the questions 
have sprung. 

These questions however have not always been accept- 
-able and have seemed to cause disturbances and give rise to 
such misrepresentations as have already been mentioned. To 
some, the fact that questions are raised is irritating enough; 
but when they seem to demand fresh investigation or when 
they seem out of harmony with the questions or answers of 
the past, many are inclined to revolt and demand that we 
- ignore the facts as well as the questions. Our natural inclina- 
tion to rebel against work is intensified by our idea that it had 
already been done and should have been allowed to rest, or 
else our dogmatism asserts itself. We are all inclined to identify 
our interpretations of the facts with the facts themselves, and 
this tendency seems to be increased when we have accepted 
these interpretations from others. This inclination is apt to 
be magnified in dealing with any thing of such importance 
as the Bible. Therefore as a real acquaintance with the Bible 
has increased and as the facts have forced themselves into 
our consciousness or, especially, as we have had them called 
to our attention by others, we have been inclined to be dis- 
turbed and to retain old conceptions despite the demands made 
upon us in such unpleasant ways. 


This tendency is not an unmixed evil. Caution is always 
desirable and especially so in matters of such importance as 
moral and religious truth. In the heat of controversy or in 
the enthusiasm of discovery caution is apt to be disregarded. 
Anything that causes it to have its proper place is helpful. 
However, caution should not be the only thing considered, for 
a firm faith must ever be productive of courage. What the 
Bible can do for us, it does for us largely through a knowledge 
of the facts, and while we should not throw caution to the 
winds, the facts of the Bible should be faced with courage 
and faith. 

We need also to remember that the nature of the facts 
contribute to an apparent uncertainty. We often make our 
first approach to the facts through manuals of instruction 
which have tried to make them easy for us, when in fact, they 
may be very hard. Further acquaintance with the facts brings 
us to some of the difficulties which seem to have been sugar- 
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coated for our use and we are shocked when we discover that 
they are not so pleasant as we had thought. Yet, when seen 
in their essential nature, they do not seem simple but almost 
beyond the realm of our experience and beyond our power of 
Settling them. Thus we find that both the divine and the 
human have left their marks upon the Bible. A comprehen- 
sive explanation of these facts necessitates a balance not 
always possessed and hard to acquire. An honest recogni- 
tion of the problem is a great step in advance, but a solution 
perfectly satisfactory to all may never be reached. Certainly 
it will not be reached by the process made famous in the lime- 
rick about the “lady from Niger, who went for a ride on a 
tiger.” Neither element can swallow the other without doing 
damage to the truth and to us. Yet it seems that those who 
have adopted one extreme or the other have been the most 
persistent in their attempt to have their solution adopted and 
the most intolerant in their treatment of those who disagree 
with them. 

What has been said should not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that modern Bible study has always been satisfactorily 
carried on, for that may be contradicted by reference to those 
who have violated the ideals which should govern it. There 
has been an unfortunate tendency to identify science, open 
mindedness, and scholarship with an atheistic and material- 
istic point of view, a tendency greatly to be deplored and op- 
posed, and those who have followed this tendency have made 
a great many mistakes and produced many false impressions. 
However, such a tendency will not be overcome by a denial 
of the facts but by trying to face them in an honest, faithful 
way. If we do this we may look forward to the future with con- 
fidence. The nature of the Scriptures will increasingly mani- 
fest itself and will make more and more intelligible and in- 
spiring the course of that inspired movement out of which 
they grew and which they portray. The Church, as never be- 
fore, will use the Bible as the source and guide of Christian 
experience. 

Brief mention has been made of the history of Bible 
study largely because it throws light on the course which the 
church has been following and which it seems destined to 
pursue. It does not seem to signify that the Bible will be 
used as it was from Eusebius until about the beginning of 
the 19th century, but it seems destined to be used as frequently 
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and as thoroughly as ever before in history. The use of the 
Bible will also be satisfying and future generations of Chris- 
tians will find in it a helpfulness as great as that which it 
has manifested to our own and past generations. 


In sketching the history of Bible study and the point of 
view from which it is approached, mention has been made of 
two of the chief uses to which the Bible has been put in the 
past, namely, the doctrinal and the devotional. Hach of these 
aspects has had other points of view. Its devotional use, 
when public and an aid in worship, may be called litur- 
gical. This is a use in which the Bible has been without a 
rival, and it may be noted that those who advocate most firmly 
the use of the King James or authorized version of the Hng- 
lish Bible are usually thinking of this fact. For certainly of 
all versions, that of 1611 has been the best adapted to this 
use. 

Probably the chief use of the Bible has been doctrinal. 
But since men have seen things so variously, this doctrinal 
use has almost always developed into a use which may be 
called controversial. Sometimes this usage has lead to re- 
garding the Bible as a divine law book, which has given it 
a decidedly legal aspect, while at other times the theoretical 
has been dominant, and has given it a doctrinal emphasis. 


Yet any system of doctrine supported by passages culled 
from the Scriptures must deal with those stubborn passages 
which seem to contradict or challenge the system thus pro- 
duced. Probably this, more than any other influence, has 
produced that spiritualization of the biblical text which is 
usually called allegorical. It is, of course, not actually alle- 
gorical, but usage and understanding render the use of that 
term permissible. It is in fact a method or device by which 
some disagreeable passage of Scripture is made to say what 
it really does not say, or is prevented from really saying what 
it actually means; or else it is a method by which we im- 
pressively read our own ideas into the Scripture, thereby im- 
plying that they have always been there. 


The chief objection to this method is its fundamental dis- 
honesty, while another is the fact that it doesn’t work. 
What can be made to prove anything proves nothing, so that 
a text of Scripture which is perverted by such a method 
loses the value which it really possesses. Thus the real effect 
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of this method is to pauperize, rather than enrich, the message 
of the Bible. Furthermore, such a process demands some- 
one in authority to give it authority, or else there will be a 
multitude of conflicting teachings. After this use had become 
so popular in the early days of Christianity it created such 
conflicting messages that the Catholic Church had to meet 
the situation by becoming the official interpreter of the alle- 
gorical meanings, and such it continues to be until the pres- 
ent time. But Protestantism, not having such an authority, 
has been forced to fall back upon a truthful and scientific 
method of interpretation with the result that now the churches 
seem to be making some progress toward unity in the method 
of interpretation. The real question about any passage is not 
“what may it be made to mean?” but “what did the author 
intend it to mean?’ The indications are that these uses will 
continue in the church of the future, although with modifi- 
cations due to an increased acquaintance with the Bible and 
a more real appreciation of its nature. 


A somewhat new use toward which the Church now seems 
to be moving approaches a combination of uses which may 
be called educational and inspirational; that is, as an inspira- 
tion and test of Christian experience and as a guide in moral 
and spiritual education. Or, to use the best statement of such 
a purpose ever made, to recognize that the sacred Scriptures 
are “able to make one wise unto salvation and that they are 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and 
for instruction which is in rightousness: that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” 
More and more the church seems to be striving to realize 
this ideal and to use the Bible as a means of equipping a man 
for service in the Kingdom of God. 


In much of the churches’ dealings with the Bible they 
have seemed to think it necessary to protect the Bible and 
to magnify it by exaggerated theories of its sanctity and by 
creedal formulations of its teachings. This is because we have 
really lacked faith in the Bible’s ability to protect itself or 
to make its meaning clear. We have multiplied creeds or 
have attempted to originate various devices of authority and 
compulsion whereby we endeavor to protect it or else to 
formulate and supplement its teachings lest those who differ 
from us should go astray. This has gone on until we have 
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made it almost impossible for it to speak its message and ful- 
fill its purpose. Yet all the while the Bible has remained 
what it is—the literary remains or deposit of an inspired 
movement, the record of the spiritual and religious experience 
of men or groups of men who were working out their souls’ 
salvation with God’s help and of a gradually unfolding revela- 
tion of God, culminating in Jesus Christ. These deposits are 
all shot through and through, not only with the source but 
with the means whereby they came, that is, human experi- 
ence; and better than in any other way, they can be appre- 
ciated through the same medium. In seeking to honor, pro- 
tect, and explain the Bible, our tendency has been to follow 
the example of the “Parish Priest of Austerlitz’’ who climbed 
up into the steeple to be nearer God; and in order to remove 
it as far as possible from human affairs we have placed the 
Bible there. This has been to defeat its purpose, deny its real 
nature and remove it from human life, its-greatest sphere of in- 
fluence. The indications seem to be that in the church of the 
future the Bible will be brought to the people, not to be con- 
taminated thereby, but in order that its real power may work 
for man’s improvement and enlightenment. 

There seems to be yet another token of hope. Since 1881, 
and even before, we have had in English a stream of new 
translations, or revisions of old translations, of the Scrip- 
tures. Then too, countless men have endeavored to give 
selections and translations of portions of the Bible to guide 
and introduce men to a larger and more appreciative use of 
the Bible itself, while others have expended their time, scholar- 
ship or literary ability in paraphrasing or rewriting biblical 
books and stories. In each of these fields of effort the pro- 
ductions have been so numerous as to make special mention 
impossible. The same efforts have been manifested in French 
and German literature and probably in other languages as 
well. While these symptons may reflect other factors at work 
in our life of today, they are vivid expressions of a new and 
vigorous interest in the Bible and of a desire to read and use 
it as never before. These tendencies are reactions from the 
dissatisfaction which has been so frequently produced when 
the Bible is read merely to fulfill a religious requirement. We 
here see refiected the desire to read the Bible with intelli- 
gence and comprehension and in a manner which will allow it 
to speak its inspiring, helpful messages. 
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The attempt has been made, not to predict, but to inter- 
pret the signs of the times—signs which seem to be full of 
promise and of hope. They seem to present little reason for 
apprehension. The doctrinal, controversial, and creed-mak- 
ing uses of the Bible, as well as its allegorical interpretation, 
seem to be declining; but to most of the Christian world this 
is not a reason for fear. The study of the Bible is holding 
its own, or even gaining ground, and the methods and results 
of that study are not robbing or depreciating the Bible but 
making it increasingly dear and effective in our lives and 
character. In liturgical and devotional uses the Bible is being 
more frequently and appreciatively used, while in intelligent, 
educational and inspirational uses a new day seems to have 
dawned. As never before we can say from experience as well 
as from Scripture, “The entrance of Thy Word giveth light.” 


HE RESPONSIBLE MIND 


William Clayton Bower 1 


To the student of our times, one of the most obtrusive 
facts of modern iife has been the rapid extension of the con- 
cept of democracy. At the beginning of the last century it 
had little more than a foothold on two continents; its ideals 
now dominate the map of the world. Its spread is vastly more 
than territorial; one after another it has brought under its 
influence whole areas of human experience. In the light of 
its ideals the political, industrial, intellectual, and religious 
aspects of our life are undergoing complete reconstruction. 


It is not yet clear what democracy is. Neither is it clear 
what its ultimate effects upon human life will be when the 
reconstruction that is now begun shall have completed its 
course. It is not even clear what the future of democracy 
itself will be, or whether it is either possible or safe or best 
for man to surrender his fortunes to its ideals. We have 
already had enough experience of it to have some appeciation 
of its benefits and of its perils as well as of the uncertainty 
of its future. 

AS we get deeper into the experience of democracy, it is 
increasingly clear, as Professor Dewey has pointed out,” that 
democracy is not so much a form of social organization as it 
is a form of social living. It is, essentially, the sharing of life. 
It is doubtless a quite natural history of the idea that at its 
beginning it should have been associated primarily with the 
mechanics of social structure. Perhaps it is also for this 
reason quite natural that it should at first have been associated 
with political organization. But as democracy, having taken 
root in organization, continues to work itself out over a 
wider range of human relations and experiences, it is clear 
that it has to do with the whole sweep of the interrelated 
life of man. The degree, therefore, to which democracy is 
being realized in any region of human life is measurable by 
the extent to which men are conscious of common interests 
and freely participate in the relations, functions, and activi- 
ties that bind individual lives into a rich, expanding, stimu- 
lating social experience. 


1 Dean of the College of the Bible and professor of Religious Education. 
2 Democracy and Education, pp. 100ff, 
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a It is also quite natural that the first conception of shar- 
Ing experience should have attached itself to the sharing 
of privilege and power. Throughout the long history of man- 
kind, privilege and power have been the all-but-exclusive 
possessions of the favored few. In a society that is under- 
going democratization there is a. downward movement of 
such satisfactions as education, culture, leisure, and power 
through stratum after stratum of the social structure, until 
they have become the prerogatives of the many. Sometimes, 
as in France and Russia, the rise of the many to privilege and 
power has come through a process of revolution; sometimes, 
as in England and the United States, it is the result of a 
gradual process of development. This appears to be about 
the stage of development at which democracy has arrived 
in the field of politics. It is around the possession of privi- 
lege and power that the struggle in the industrial field is still 
centered, so that industrial democracy lags behind political 
democracy. 

Democracy, however, involves much more than the shar- 
ing of privilege and power. It carries with it no less certainly 
the sharing of responsibility. The sense of responsibility 
democracy can in no adequate sense be said to have acquired, 
even in its most advanced political aspects. An adequate 
sense of responsibility may be said to furnish one of the evi- 
dences of the more complete achievement of democracy. 
Between the concept of the sharing of privilege and a sense 
of responsibility there lies a whole continent of the inter- 
action of life and of shared experience, involving the ability 
to think and feel and act together for the common ends of 
life. 

From this point of view it appears that democracy of- 
fers the most promising instrument for the solution of the 
age-old problem of freedom and authority. There have always 
been two tendencies operative in society—the tendency of the 
individual toward freedom and the tendency of society toward 
coercion. In one period freedom has predominated; in an- 
other, social coercion. Freedom tends to run to the excess 
of individualism; authority tends toward the complete re- 
pression of the individual’s initiative. Neither is safe for 
society. Individualism tends toward anarchy and the com- 
plete dissolution of the social bond. Under its extreme form 
society entirely disappears. Extreme social authority, on the 
other hand, tends to crush individual initiative with the re- 
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sult that society, though stable, becomes rigid, backward- 
looking, and non-progressive. What is required for effective 
social living is the nice adjustment of these two factors, giv- 
ing freedom within restraint. Democracy approaches this 
problem through uniting the possession of privilege and power 
with a profound sense of social responsibility. It seeks to 
develop the individual to the utmost extent of his capacity 
while at the same time it seeks to socialize him. Democracy 
works at this problem from within. The freedom which it 
knows is the freedom that is set in the midst of necessity. 
The restraint which it imposes is self-restraint—that which 
the individual places upon himself for the good of the many. 
A thoroughgoing sense of responsibility acts as a check and 
counterbalance upon the sense of freedom and _ privilege. 
Manifestly, democracy is not a safe form of social living un- 
til it has driven its ideal clean through from a sense of privi- 
lege to a sense of social responsibility. Otherwise, society, 
under the dissolving influence of self-interest, will disintegrate 
into selfish, wilful, self-assertive fragments in the form of 
detached individuals or segregated social classes. 

Much of the fortune of democracy depends upon whether 
it shall be conceived as a leveling-up process or as a leveling- 
down process. It is at this point that there is the greatest 
misgiving on the part of those thinkers who are observing 
with keen interest the way in which democracy is working 
itself out in experience. If democracy is to be conceived as 
a process of leveling down the upper reaches of society to 
the average of the mass, it holds little promise as a future 
method of social living. If, on the other hand, it is to be con- 
ceived as a process by which every member of society is to 
have an open and stimulating field for the development of his 
utmost capacity, it holds out the greatest promise for the 
future. As matters now stand, the future of democracy it- 
self seems to be involved in whichever of these lines of develop- 
ment it follows. In the reaction that is bound to follow the 
phenomenal movement of society toward democracy in the 
last ten years, democracy may have a sufficiently difficult 
task to maintain itself without being handicapped by a false 
or inadequate view of itself. It is assumed in this instance 
that the leaders of democracy have no more difficult or re- 
sponsible undertaking than to see that the positive rather 
than the negative conception of democracy shall dominate 
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the movement—that democracy shall be an instrument for 
the elevation of its members to the richest and most respon- 
sible life of which they are capable. 

From this point of view, the greatest importance attaches 
to the recognition of the function of leadership in a democ- 
racy. Under such an organization, society differentiates in- 
to leaders and followers rather than into ruling and ruled. 
Any form of social activity, including government, is not to 
be conceived under democratic conditions as being the result 
of the imposition of the will of one or of the few upon the 
many, but as the result of concurrent action springing from 
the organized will of cooperating persons. According to the 
endowments of human nature, not all, or even many, are 
capable of thinking through problems in a creative way and 
formulating policies of social action. This function, under 
any form of social organization, must remain in the hands 
of a relatively small group. In a democracy it rests with a 
group of leaders who feel their responsibility to society and 
who serve the group by helping it to organize its’thinking and 
purposes. The many who are not capable of formulating pol- 
icies are capable of appreciation and of passing critical judg- 
ment upon the policies proposed by their leaders. In this way 
the formation of public opinion, which is the medium through 
which democracy gets its will expressed, is a cooperative 
enterprise resulting from a division of labor between leaders 
and followers. If there is a difference in the degree of the 
sense of social responsibility, the greater sensitiveness should 
rest with those who in accordance with superior gifts assume 
the function of leadership. Democracy without a gifted and 
trained leadership is as hopeless as autocracy with its super- 
imposed authority is undesirable. 

Perhaps in no direction are the implications of democ- 
racy more far-reaching than in the field of education. Edu- 
cation in a democracy must be different from education in an 
autocracy. It goes without saying that education must be 
universal. Education, with the opportunities for culture, en- 
joyment, and usefulness which it affords, is the right of every 
member of a democracy. But it is more than a right; it 
creates the conditions within which a democracy is possible. 
It must be an education of a certain type. In an autocracy 
the few are educated for rulership while the many are edu- 
cated for submission. In such a form of society, education 
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develops in the rulers the qualities of freedom, initiative, and 
ageression; a parallel type of education for the masses de- 
velops in them the qualities of passivity, submission, and 
obedience. In a democracy, on the other hand, education 
must prepare for the participation of all in associated think- 
ing, feeling, and action. It must, therefore, provide common 
knowledge, common experiences and common ideals, together 
with experience in thinking and acting collectively. Since 
each person is an active member of society, it must develop 
in the many the qualities of freedom, initiative, and coopera- 
tion. And, since leadership is so fundamental a necessity in 
democracy, it must-devote a considerable part of its attention 
and energy to the discovery and training of the gifted. Above 
all, it must develop in leaders and followers alike the respon- 
sible mind. 

One of the most significant extensions of the ideals of 
democracy has been in the field of religion. The roots of 
democracy in religion, at least in modern times, lie embedded 
in the soil of the Reformation. The fundamental meaning 
of the Renaissance, of which the Reformation was but one 
aspect, was that it expressed a powerful reaction away from 
the absolutism of the Middle Ages in church, in state, and in 
society in general. During the Middle Ages the individual 
had been subordinated to the institution, to tradition, and 
to authority. In the Reformation the individual spirit re- 
asserted itself in the interests of freedom and a life of worth 
on its own account. In keeping with this Renaissance spirit, 
and as a partial expression of it, the Reformation was a re- 
volt against the absolutism of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Its fundamental doctrine was that salvation comes by faith— 
the faith of the enlightened individual soul in direct relation 
to God. The Reformation stood for the competency of the 
individual judgment and conscience in matters of religion. 
It was the assertion of the spiritual freedom of modern man. 

With such origins as these, it was inevitable that Prot- 
estantism should be essentially democratic in its ideals. 
Throughout its career, Protestantism has been characterized 
by a pronounced individualism. One of the obvious results 
of its individualism has been its sectarian character. Within 
Protestantism, however, there has been a wide range in the 
working out of the democratic principle. In some com- 
munions individualism has been carried to a radical extreme; 
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in others personal and local initiative have been balanced by 
varying degrees of centralized authority. 

The problems and obligations that arise out of democ- 
racy are of special interest to the Disciples of Christ. Both 
in the origins from which they sprang and throughout 
the course of their historical development, they have repre- 
sented an extreme form of democracy. In their own think- 
ing, they have classified themselves as “the Protestants of 
Protestants.” It is not surprising, therefore, that they have 
developed a radical individualism that has sometimes made 
it hard for them to think themselves together on matters of 
opinion or on matters that have to do with the formulation 
and execution of communal policies. In this respect the 
Disciples of Christ have committed themselves to a thorough- 
going application of the principles of democracy. They are 
thereby also committed to the careful study of the problems 
that arise out of democracy and to the adoption of policies 
that will make democracy safe and serviceable, including the 
right sort of education. 

At no point is the approach to the problem of democracy 
in the Protestant Church, and particularly in the more indi- 
vidualistic communions, so fundamental as in education. As 
in the democratic state, it is more than a question of the abso- 
lute necessity of education; it is a question of a certain sort 
of education. A democratic church in a democratic society 
must educate for a certain attitude of mind that will make 
democracy possible and that will insure its permanency. It 
will educate for freedom and initiative. It will supply the 
materials and habits of cooperative thinking and acting. 
And beyond all other aims, it will educate for the responsible 
mind. 

This problem of the aims and methods of education is 
especially urgent in the case of institutions whose function 
it is to train the leadership of the church. What sort of type 
of mind shall they aim for? What kind of materials shall 
they use? What is the best method for securing the attitude 
of mind desired? In what kind of an atmosphere shall edu- 
cation take place? In answer to these problems, the thesis 
of the present article is that the theological seminary should 
seek, whatever else it seeks, to develop in the leaders of the 
future the responsible mind. ; 

With this objective in mind, the question at once arises 
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as to what the character of the responsible mind is. Under 
analysis the responsible mind yields seven fundamental 
qualities. 

The responsible mind is a factual mind. Faith, with it, 
takes the form of convictions rather than dogmas. The roots 
of conviction run down into the deep subsoil of experience. 
It seeks, on that account, not only to rest its convictions upon 
a broad basis of experience, but to keep open every possible 
access to new and fresh experience. It seeks never to lose 
immediate contact with reality. Its method, therefore, is 
chiefly inductive. In its respect for facts, it has much in com- 
mon with the scientific mind. With such a type of mind it 
is impossible for any conflict to arise between science and 
religion. It welcomes all kinds of facts from whatever source 
they may come. 

The responsible mind is a critical mind. It recognizes 
how easy it is to mistake an interpretation for an experience 
and thereby to lose contact with reality. It seeks to divest it- 
self of all influences that would warp its judgment. It is, 
consequently, suspicious of personal and party prejudices, 
the sanctions of tradition, or the constraining influence of 
current modes of thought that owe their convincing power 
to social pressure or unconscious imitation. It is fearful of 
unverified assumptions, knowing that a false assumption 
vitiates the entire thinking process. It challenges time-hon- 
ored custom and tradition that it may sift the wheat of truth 
from the chaff of prejudice and tradition. It is always alert 
to discover whether men are thinking on a sound basis of 
experience or whether they are merely rationalizing in order 
to perpetuate their prejudices. 

The responsible mind is constructive. With it, criticism 
is an instrument for discovering and verifying truth and 
never for destroying it. It is, therefore, reverent. The past 
is a sacred thing, not merely because it is the past, but be- 
cause it is the past of the present. Truth, to it, has human. 
value. It is not so much interested in the discovery of truth 
for its own sake as that it may make the truth a dynamic 
force in the lives of men. The mechanics of thinking are 
subordinated to the purposes of thinking—its human values. 

For these reasons, the responsible mind is tolerant. It 
holds its own convictions in a tentative form. Having arrived 
at them by a process of weighing and evaluating experience, 
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it fully understands that there are ranges of experience that 
may have escaped it and that may reconstruct convictions at 
any time. Instead of resisting new truth, however discom- 
fiting, it welcomes it. The same attitude that it assumes 
toward its own convictions it assumes toward the convictions 
of others. In propagating its ideas, it depends upon exposi- 
tion rather than upon persuasion. It understands clearly 
that the interest of no truth is ever furthered by resort either 
to physical or social force. 

The responsible mind is cowrageous. Having abandoned 
itself to the facts, it does not hesitate to follow them wher- 
ever they may lead. Without discounting courtesy and 
patience, it clearly sees that the interests of truth and sincer- 
ity are not furthered by opportunism. Being steadfastly 
grounded in conviction, it furnishes the stuff of which martyr 
souls are made. 

The responsible mind is creative. While reverently ap- 
preciative of the past, it passes the limits of the appreciation 
and criticism of what others have done, however worthily. 
Its face is fixed toward the future. It is not content 
merely to pass on unimpaired to future generations the in- 
heritance that has come down to it out of the past, but seeks 
to add its own fresh achievement to that heritage. For the 
same reason it assumes an evaluating attitude toward the in- 
heritance of the past. In the forward movement of human 
life, values change. Experiences that were of supreme worth 
in one period may lose their significance in another. One 
of the creative functions of the mind is to discriminate be- 
tween that which is of value and that which is not, out of the 
mass of experience that the past contains. But the most 
significant quality of the creative mind is that from the van- 
tage-point of the past it looks out over the frontiers of 
human experience and pushes forward into regions that re- 
main wholly unexplored. 

The responsible mind is willing to face the consequences 
of its thinking. It perceives that the present is the outgrowth 
of the past and equally that the future will be the outcome 
of the present. Every thought and act has its entail. Once 
this fact is perceived, one cannot act without conscious refer- 
ence to the consequences of his act. In this way the respon- 
sible mind looks in two directions—it is responsible for the 
custody of the sacred past; it is responsible for the future 
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whose character will be determined by the purposes of the 
present. In this way one’s thinking is knit up inextricably 
in the patterns of movements, causes, and institutions for 
whose fortune he thereby becomes responsible. 

It is this sense of responsibility that serves as a check 
and balance upon freedom. It sobers the judgment and causes 
one to act in view of the effect of his acts upon the causes 
and movements with which he is identified. It places think- 
ing in its proper social setting. Without this check, freedom 
tends to run into individualism, a progressive attitude easily 
becomes radicalism, and a point of view ends in partyism. 

Probably this is the point where the primary emphasis 
needs to be placed in the training of the leadership of the 
church of the future so that academic freedom may have its 
adequate counterpart in a sobering sense of responsibility. 

The responsible mind can only be developed in an atmo- 
sphere of freedom. Freedom may involve some risks; but 
risks are the price that must be paid if responsible choices 
are to be made. More than that, if responsible thinkers are 
to be developed, they must be immersed in situations involving 
actual thinking and the formulation of responsible conclu- 
sions. Much of the technique of educational method has de- 
veloped the appreciative rather than the creative mind, the 
passive rather than the active attitude, and the obedient 
rather than the responsible spirit. A reversal of this method 
would place the responsibility for thinking upon the student 
and give him actual experience under mature guidance in 
meeting problems that call for adequate information, for ac- 
curate and careful thinking, and for self-reliance in arriving 
at convictions that have been verified. In such a procedure, 
knowledge, important as it is, is subordinated to an attitude 
of responsibility and to actual experience in thinking in a 
social group. 

It would thus appear that the technique of method in 
training religious leaders is in no sense secondary to the con- 
tent of the course of study. The seminary must educate for 
attitudes, as well as for knowledge. It must develop a cer- 
tain type of mind. In defining that type, it may well think 
of it in terms of the responsible mind, since the responsible 
mind carries with it a group of qualities that are derived 
therefrom—dependence upon facts, constructive criticism, 
tolerance, courage, creativeness, and willingness to face con- 
sequences. 
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CALENDAR 


The College year begins on the second Monday 
in September. It covers a period of thirty-six 
weeks, and is divided into two semesters of 
eighteen weeks each. 

The commencement is held on the first 
Wednesday in June. . 


1924 


September 6, 8 and 9—Entrance examinations. 

September 8—Monday, the session begins. 

September 8 and 9—Registration. 

September 10—Wednesday, 10 a. m., First Chapel. 

September 10—Wednesday, lectures and recitations begin. 

September 12—Friday, the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
Reception. 

September 17—Wednesday, 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

November 27—Thursday, Thanksgiving Day. A holiday. 

December 20—Saturday, noon, Christmas recess begins. 


1925 


January 5—Monday, 11:30 a. m., Christmas recess ends. 

January 17—Saturday, Semester examinations begin. 

January 24—Saturday, the first semester ends. 

January 26—Monday, the second semester begins. 

February 11—Wednesday, 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

February 21—Saturday, Celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day. A holiday. 

March 26—Thursday, 3:15 p. m., Spring recess begins. 

April 1—Wednesday, 8 a. m., Spring recess ends. 

April 11—Saturday, Celebration of Henry Clay’s birthday. 

May 20—Wednesday, 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

May 23—Saturday, Semester examinations begin. 

May 31—Sunday, Baccalaureate sermon. 

June 2—Tuesday, Alumni Day. 

June 83—Wednesday, Commencement. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The College of the Bible is the oldest collegiate 
institution among the Disciples of Christ the 
distinctive purpose of which is the training of 
young men for the ministry. Originally founded 
as a College of Kentucky University, now Tran- 
sylvania College, in 1865, it was chartered as an 
independent institution in 1878. Until 1895 the 
College of the Bible occupied the buildings of 
Kentucky University; since that time it has oc- 
cupied its own academic building, immediately 
adjoining the buildings of Transylvania College 
and on the same campus. It jointly owns with 
Transylvania College its residence for men and 
its heating plant. 


Its first president was Robert Milligan, who 
served until his deathin 1875. President Milligan 
was succeeded by Robert Graham, who continued 
in the executive office until he was compelled by 
the infirmities of old age to relinquish his duties 
in 1895, at which time John William McGarvey, 
who from the first had been a professor in the 
College, became its executive head. Upon the 
death of President McGarvey in October of 1911, 
Richard Henry Crossfield was elected President 
and served from February Ist, 1912, until June 
Ist, 1921. President Andrew Davidson Harmon 
assumed the duties of his office July 15, 1922. 


Since its founding, the College of the Bible has 
been a leading constructive factor in shaping the 
history of the Disciples of Christ and in training 
their leadership. {ts students have come from 
Canada, England, Australia, South Africa, Japan, 
Sweden, South America and New Zealand, as well 
as from every section of the United States. More 
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than seven thousand students have received its 
instruction and have served wherever the influ- 
ence of the Disciples of Christ has gone. Besides 
a large number of eminent ministers and laymen, 
the College of the Bible has furnished leaders 
for the larger co-operative interests of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and has supplied many of their 
educational institutions with presidents, deans 
and professors, as well as leaders for the inter- 
communal enterprises of the church at large. Its 
men have contributed largely to the periodical 
and permanent literature of the Restoration 
Movement. 


At no time in its history has the College of 
the Bible enjoyed greater prosperity or a larger 
opportunity for service than at the present time. 
In recent years its endowment has been increased, 
its equipment has been greatly enlarged by the 
erection of a beautiful and commodious dormi- 
tory for men, by the completion of a central heat- 
ing plant, and by other extensive improvements 
about the campus. Recently Transylvania College 
acquired two residences for women students im- 
mediately adjoining the campus on North Broad- 
way. These residences are open to women stu- 
dents of the College of the Bible. The entrance 
preparation of the student body is constantly 
improving, the courses of study have been greatly 
extended and enriched, the standards of require- 
ments have been raised, and the number of grad- 
uate students matriculating is steadily increasing. 


As a result of the extension and enrichment of 
the courses of study, the Degree of Bachelor of 
‘Divinity was first offered in 1914-15. During the 
following year groups of elective courses were 
arranged, making it possible for students desiring 
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to specialize in particular fields of service to do so. 
With the beginning of the session of 1915-16 there 
was first offered an undergraduate course repre- 
senting four full years of college work leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology, the 
purpose of which is to train men who cannot spend 
time in graduate study for efficient service as 
ministers, directors of religious education, leaders 
in organized Sunday school work, for service in 
the rural community, and for service on the mis- 
sion field. This course consists of two years of 
theology and is open to students who have com- 
pleted the freshman and sophomore years in a 
standard college. 


Beginning with the session of 1922-23 an Eng- 
lish Course was offered, open to men and women 
with less than high school training. The students 
in this course do not sit in graduate classes but 
have the benefit of separate instruction suited to 
their preparation, by every member of the faculty 
and by one member of the staff who devotes his 
entire time to them and who also gives them indi- 
vidual coaching as such coaching may be needed. 


By clearing the graduate courses of inad- 
equately prepared students and by admitting to 
such courses only such undergraduates as have 
attained junior standing in a standard college, the 
College of the Bible has become a standard grad- 
uate school. At the same time it has not sacri- 
ficed the interests of inadequately prepared 
students and undergraduate students, but rather 
has made it possible for them to receive training 
better suited to their preparation and needs. 


Beginning with the session of 1922-23, the 
College of the Bible offered a professional grad- 
uate course in religious education, consisting of 
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two years beyond the A. B. degree and leading to 
the degree of Master of Religious Education. 


The College of the Bible is affiliated with Tran- 
sylvania College, the oldest institution of higher 
learning west of the Allegheny Mountains and 
one of the oldest on the American continent. The 
roots of that historic institution lie embedded in 
the origins of that section of the American nation 
lying in the Mississippi Valley, a section judged 
by many to be the strategic center for the develop- 
ment of American democracy in the future. 


The College of the Bible also enjoys free ex- 
change of credits with the University of Ken- 
tucky, which is located in Lexington, on the south 
side of the city. 


The College of the Bible has a rich historic 
background for the training of Disciple leader- 
ship. The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky con- 
tains many shrines of Disciple history. Among 
these the most outstanding is the old Cane Ridge 
Meeting House with the grave of Barton W. 
Stone close by in its church yard. The Cane 
Ridge Meeting House and the grave of Barton 
W. Stone mark the origin of the Stone Movement 
in Kentucky which united with the Campbell 
Movement in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
form the movement of the Disciples of Christ in 
America. In the Lexington cemetery are the 
graves of “Raccoon” John Smith, Charles Louis 
Loos, Robert Milligan, Robert Graham and John 
W. McGarvey—names interwoven with the ori- 
gin and early development of Disciple history. 


The College of the Bible itself has a history 
of more than a half century. During this time, 
in the midst of these historic associations and 
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under the leadership of men whose names are 
inseparable from Disciple history, the College of 
the Bible has organized around itself a rich body 
of traditions that are exceedingly favorable to the 
orientation of young men and young women pre- 
paring themselves for leadership among the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. These traditions, however, are 
united with a broad outlook on the field of Chris- 
tian scholarship and with a sympathy with the 
universal movement of Christianity. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 

Lexington is located in the heart of the Blue 
Grass Region in Kentucky, and is easily accessi- 
ble by nine railways and interurban lines. Its 
healthfulness is due to its elevation, its salubri- 
ous climate, and its abundant supply of pure 
water. Lexington is reputed for the refinement 
of its citizens, the moral and Christian influence 
of its numerous churches, its historic associa- 
tions, and its institutions of higher education. 
The city has a population of fifty thousand, and 
is supplied with all of the conveniences of a mod- 
ern city. The best opportunities for social, 
musical and literary culture are offered the stu- 
dents of the College of the Bible. The best 
macadam roads traverse in every direction a 
highly developed and charming rural community, 
noted throughout the world as few other com- 
munities are for its old homesteads and its refined 
people. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 
The College of the Bible academic building 
adjoins the buildings of Transylvania College in 
the midst of a campus of fourteen acres of Blue 
Grass lawn, on a commanding site on North 
Broadway, overlooking the city, and within four 
blocks of its business center. 


The College Building 

The College of the Bible building is a three- 
story brick structure, facing the Broadway en- 
trance to the campus. It contains the dean’s 
office, faculty room, lecture rooms, library for the 
College of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
religious education laboratory and a room de- 
voted to the Student Volunteer Band. The build- 
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ing is equipped with the usual accessories of in- 
struction, and has recently been re-decorated 
throughout. 


Ewing Hall 


During the year 1914 the new residential hail 
for men was completed. This spacious crescent- 
shaped structure is built at the corner of the 
campus bounded by Fourth and Upper Streets and 
faces the central group of buildings. It is a com- 
modious three-story structure, built of brick, and 
trimmed with Bedford stone. Its three sections, 
with their respective stairways, are separated by 
fireproof walls and doors. All of the rooms are 
well lighted and ventilated by outside windows, 
and are equipped with hot and cold running 
water, electric lights, book shelves, wardrobes, 
and suitable furniture. Each corridor is provided 
with shower and tub baths, and with toilets. The 
dining room is tastefully decorated and furnished, 
and accommodates two hundred at one sitting. 
The reception rooms are attractively lighted and 
furnished for the social life of the occupants. The 
matron lives on the lower floor near the central 
entrance. The building is equipped with both 
double and single rooms, and will accommodate 
one hundred and twenty-nine students. 


Lyons Hall 


Recently two of the largest and most hand- 
some residences on North Broadway, near the 
campus, were acquired as residences for women 
by Transylvania College. These commodious 
and well-appointed houses, under the supervision 
of a matron, are open to women in the College of 
the Bible, and furnish an ideal cultural environ- 
ment for college women. The main residence has 
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been designated Lyons Hall I., in honor of its 
donor, Mrs. Theodosia Graham Lyons, of Louis- 
ville. The other is known as Lyons Hall II. 


Central Heating Plant 
During 1914-15 there was completed a new 
central heating plant which supplies steam heat 
to the entire group of buildings on the campus. 
This is a brick structure adjoining the Alumni 
Gymnasium, and facing Fourth Street. 


Buildings of Transylvania College 

All of the buildings of Transylvania College, 
including Morrison College, an imposing building 
of classic design, Carnegie Hall, Ella Jones Hall, 
and the Alumni Gymnasium are available for the 
free use of the students of the College of the 
Bible, as the College of the Bible buildings are 
accessible to the students of Transylvania Col- 
lege. 


THE LIBRARY 


The combined library of the College of the 
Bible and Transylvania College, containing ap- 
proximately thirty thousand volumes, occupies 
the second floor of the College of the Bible build- 
ing. Besides well-selected volumes in the several 
departments of instruction and reference works, 
the library is well supplied with the best available 
periodical literature. The annual income from 
an endowment fund, supplemented by appropria- 
tions, is used for the purchase of new volumes. 
The library is in charge of a trained librarian and 
assistants and is open from 8 a. m. until 9 p. m. 


In addition to its working volumes and period- 
ical literature, the library contains a collection of 
some of the rarest volumes on the continent, in- 
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cluding source material in medicine, law, and 
European, early Colonial, and Kentucky history. 
These materials have attracted the attention of 
research workers in their various fields and con- 
stitute a priceless possession of the College. 


The library has from time to time been the 
recipient of valuable private collections. 


In addition to the library facilities of the Col- 
lege of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
students have access to the Carnegie Library sit- 
uated in Gratz Park, immediately adjoining the 
campus, 


RELATIONS WITH TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


Though an entirely separate institution, the 
College of the Bible enjoys the advantages of 
close proximity to Transylvania College. Both 
institutions are situated on the same campus and, 
outside of their academic buildings, share in the 
residence halls, the gymnasium, and the lighting 
and heating plant. The close proximity of the 
two institutions makes it possible for ministerial 
students who are doing their undergraduate work 
in Transylvania College to elect as much as one 
year of work from the College of the Bible courses 
during their junior and senior years, thereby re- 
ducing by one year the time of their graduate 
course in the College of the Bible leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The College of the Bible enjoys a free ex- 
change of credits with the University of Ken- 
tucky, which is located in Lexington on the south 
Side of the city. This affiliation offers an unusual 
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opportunity, especially for students preparing 
for the rural ministry, in connection with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


ROOMS 


Rooms, including heat, light and hot and cold 
water, may be had in Ewing Hall, Lyons Hall I., 
or Lyons Hall II. These rooms are large, com- 
fortable, and well furnished. Two students usu- 
ally occupy one room, though there are a number 
of single rooms. A reservation fee of $2 is re- 
quired for space engaged in advance. To insure 
accommodations, rooms should be engaged in the 
spring or early summer. 


Non-resident students under twenty-one years 
of age are required to room in Ewing Hall, 
Lyons Hall I., or Lyons Hall II., unless granted 
permission to live elsewhere in the city by special 
action of the faculty. 


Non-resident students over twenty-one years 
of age who desire to room and board elsewhere 
in the city may obtain information concerning 
approved rooms and boarding places from the 
Committee on Students’ Homes and Lodgings. 
Upon securing suitable accommodations, stu- 
dents living outside of Ewing Hall must notify 
at once the Registrar’s office of the place selected. 


Students residing in Ewing Hall who wish to 
entertain guests in their rooms over night must 
make arrangements with the matron in advance. 

The use of tobacco by ministerial students is 
strongly disapproved. 


CAFETERIA 


A cafeteria, completely and modernly equipped 
and under the competent supervision of a trained 
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dietician, is maintained in Ewing Hall. Here both 
men and women may secure meals conveniently 
and at cost. The food is ample, carefully selected, 
well prepared, and well served. 


THE CONVOCATION 


On the second and fourth Wednesday in each 
month during the academic year at 7 p. m., a 
convocation of the faculty and ministerial stu- 
dents is held in the Assembly Room. Attendance 
includes both those who have courses in the Col- 
lege of the Bible and ministerial students who are 
pursuing undergraduate work in Transylvania 
College. 


A formal convocation is held at the beginning 
of each semester and at the close of the second 
semester. At this meeting the program is pro- 
vided by the faculty. 


The bi-weekly convocations are informal. The 
programs are provided by a joint committee from 
the faculty and student body and cover a wide 
range of practical interests. The nature of the 
informal convocations assumes for the most part 
the character of a forum. 


Attendance at the formal and informal con- 
vocations is required and is subject to the same 
regulations as attendance upon classes. 


YOUNG WOMEN 


Since 1904 women have been admitted to the 
college on equal conditions with men: The courses 
are open to the wives of married students who 
are prepared to enter them as matriculated stu- 
dents, or as auditors. 
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DISCIPLINE 
When, in the judgment of the faculty, a stu- 
dent has become undesirable in the college com- 
munity, the faculty reserves the right to dismiss 
such student without assigning a reason therefor. 


THE QUARTERLY 


In addition to its catalogue, the College of the 
Bible issues throughout the three quarters of the 
academic year The College of the Bible Quarterly, 
in the months of November, February and May. 


The Quarterly is a magazine of semi-academic 
grade devoted to the discussion of current prob- 
lems in religion. 

The greater part of the articles are contributed 
by the members of the faculty, and deal, for the 
most part, with problems connected with their 
respective fields. Outstanding authorities not 
connected with the college are requested to con- 
tribute from time to time discussions of particular 
subjects of interest to the readers of the 
Quarterly. 

For the use of readers who desire guidance in 
their reading, bibliographies are published on spe- 
cial subjects from time to time. 

The Quarterly is distributed free to those who 
wish to receive it. Persons who wish to receive 
the Quarterly and are not on the mailing list will 
make request to the dean. 

Supplements to the Quarterly are issued from 
time to time on occasional matters of information 
and interest. 


OCCASIONAL LECTURERS 
From time to time the College of the Bible in- 
vites outstanding men who are particularly quali- 
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fied in their fields to discuss special subjects be- 
fore the faculty and student body. 


These lectures are held in the Assembly Room 
of the College of the Bible and are open to all the 
members of the student body as well as minis- 
terial students who are pursuing undergraduate 
study in Transylvania College. 


In addition to formal series of lectures, oc- 
casional lecturers are from time to time invited 
to address the faculty and student body. 


FACULTY MEETINGS 


The stated meetings of the faculty are held 
in the Faculty Room on the Thursday before the 
second Monday of each month at 3:15 p. m. 


THE DEAN’S OFFICE HOURS 


The office hours of the dean are at 10:30 a. m. 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 


ATTENDANCE 


Attendance upon classes, the formal and in- 
formal convocation, and the joint chapel is re- 
quired. Absences from classes, the joint chapel 
and convocation on the part of undergraduate 
students come under the rules of the joint regula- 
tions of the College of the Bible and Transylvania 
College, and application for cancellation must be 
made to the joint Committee on Absences. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN EXPRESSION 


Arrangements for private instruction in ex- 
pression may be made with Mr. Saxon. Special 
terms made to ministerial students may be ob- 
tained direct from him and hours may be privately 
arranged. 


REGISTRATION AND MATRICULATION 


The first two days of the session are devoted 
to the matriculation of students. 


After the student has interviewed the presi- 
dent he should consult the dean of the College of 
the Bible before scheduling his course with the 
Committee on Registration. This should obtain 
in the cases of ministerial students, who for a time 
have undergraduate work only in Transylvania 
College as well as in the cases of students who 
have all their courses in the College of the Bible. 


After the student has conferred with the dean 
he will make out his course with the aid of the 
Committee on Registration and pay his matric- 
ulation fee at the treasurer’s office. 


Students who are in residence are expected 
to register for their courses for the following year 
before the end of May of the current session. 
Changes in registration may be made during the 
first two days of the following session. For 
changes made after the second day a fee of $1.00 
is charged. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

On the basis of his progress toward graduation 
in a course leading to a degree or to a certificate, 
a student is classified as a Junior, a Middler, or a 
Senior. A student who is within one year of grad-- 
uation is classified as a Senior, a student who is 
within two years of graduation as a Middler, and 
a student who is within three years of graduation 
as a Junior. 


Students who are pursuing courses in the Col- 
lege of the Bible but who are not candidates for 
a degree or a certificate are classified as special 
students. 
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Students pursuing the English Bible course 
are classified under the numerals I, II and III, 
according to their progress in the course. 


STANDING 


The scholarship standing of the student is 
estimated from his daily grade, written tests, as- 
signed work and examination. The student’s 
grade is indicated by letters signifying the follow- 
ing: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor; E, 
conditioned; F, failed. 


SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS 
The semester examinations are conducted ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 
Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—8:00 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 
Monday 1-4 p. m.—8:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 
Tuesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—9:00 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 
Tuesday, 1-4 p. m.—9:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 


Wednesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—10:30 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. ‘ 


Wednesday, 1-4 p. m.—10:30 o’clock, W. F. 
courses. 


Thursday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—11:30 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Thursday, 1-4 p. m.—11:30 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Friday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—1:15 o’clock, Tu., Thu., 
courses. 

Friday, 1-4 p. m.—1:15 o’clock, W. F. courses. 


Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—2:15 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., courses; W. F. courses. 
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SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


Special examinations are given to conditioned 
students and to students who for a sufficient rea- 
son have been unable to be present at the time 
scheduled for the regular examination or test. 
Permission to remove a condition by special ex- 
amination or to take special examination on 
account of absence is granted by the dean. 


Conditions incurred during the first semester 
may be removed by a special examination on or 
before April 1 and conditions incurred during 
the second semester may be removed on or before 
October 15. 


A fee of $1.00 is charged for special examina- 
tions, and the treasurer’s receipt must be pre- 
sented to the instructor before the examination is 
taken. 


REPORTS 


At the middle and end of each semester a re- 
port of the student’s standing and record of class 
attendance is sent to him, or if he is not of age, to 
his parents or guardian. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The students in the College of the Bible unite 
with the students in Transylvania College in main- 
taining a Young Men’s Christian Association and 
a Young Women’s Christian Association. These 
organizations hold simultaneous meetings at the 
regular chapel hour on Wednesdays. In addition 
to their devotional meetings they carry on various 
forms of social and service activities. 


The Student Volunteer Band, occupying a 
room in the college building, affords helpful asso- 
ciation for those who have expressed their inten- 
tion of entering upon Christian service on the 
foreign field. In it the missionary motive is sus- 
tained: and deepened, the fields and problems of 
missions are studied, and the spiritual life is 
deepened. 


The Aleph Theta Ze Society is an honorary 
society open to graduate students. In order to be 
eligible for membership a student must have 
received an A. B. degree from a standard college 
and have attained a grade of not less than sixty 
per cent A’s and B’s with no grade under C, dur- 
ing the first semester of his residence at the 
College of the Bible. From those who are eligible 
for membership the candidates are elected by 
those who are already members of the society on 
the basis of personal qualities, attitude, and evi- 
dent gifts of leadership, by a unanimous vote, 
except one. 


EXTENSION WORK IN CHINA 


The College of the Bible, in co-operation with 
Transylvania College and Hamilton College, sup- 
ports the staff representative of the Disciples of 
Christ in the Hospital of the University of Nan- 
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king, China. This is a combined faculty and stu- 
dent enterprise, administered by a council com- 
posed of representatives from the faculties and 
student bodies. The amount required to sup- 
port this work is $1,000 annually, though the in- 
terest of the faculty and students in this enter- 
prise is such that the amount annually subscribed 
for this fund usually exceeds $1,000. There is no 
college enterprise in which the student body takes 
a deeper interest. 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 


Three days in the week a half hour in the 
midst of the class sessions is devoted to worship 
in Morrison Chapel, jointly with the students in 
Transylvania College. In addition to providing 
for the spiritual needs of the college community, 
the program is varied through the week to admit 
of the president’s address, an address by an in- 
vited speaker, an occasional musical program, and 
the separate meetings of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. in their respective rooms. An additional 
period is devoted to student interests. Students 
are required to attend these services as they are 
required to attend the sessions of their classes. 


The presence in the city of Lexington of a 
large number of large and representative churches 
and well organized Sunday schools, not only of 
the communion of the Disciples of Christ, but of 
the other leading communions, each having a 
cultured and spiritual ministry, affords excellent 
opportunities for the cultivation of the spiritual 
life, for active Christian service, and for obser- 
vation of the most approved methods by which 
successful churches, Sunday schools and Young 
People’s Societies accomplish their work. 
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The city has an active and successful Y. M. C. 
A., equipped with excellent modern buildings, and 
exerting a positive Christian influence in the com- 
munity. This institution is open to students on 
the usual conditions. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


Several years ago the student body formally 
adopted the Honor System by a resolution em- 
bodying the following items: 


That cheating in examinations and written 
tests is considered dishonorable; that the case of 
any student suspected of cheating shall be in- 
vestigated and, if found guilty, such student shall 
be asked to withdraw from the college; that the 
committee of investigation shall consist of the 
presidents and secretaries of the several classes 
and a chairman elected by the student body for 
one year; that a pledge shall be signed by each 
student in each examination or written test in 
which he shall affirm on his honor that he has 
neither received nor given assistance. 


As a consequence of this action, a high spirit 
of honor has prevailed throughout the institution 
during these years, not only in the examination 
room, but in every phase of student life. 


THE CONVOCATION 


The open forum discussions and student pro- 
grams in connection with the bi-weekly convoca- 
tions afford students ample opportunity for the 
formulation and expression of student opinion 
and for the cultivation of a helpful and stimulat- 
ing community spirit, besides the discussion of 
current problems in personal and organized re- 
ligious life. 
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THE PAGEANT 


Each spring, at a date to be determined upon, 
the College of the Bible presents a pageant on the 
campus lawn in front of the classic Grecian facade 
of Morrison College. The pageant presents some 
phase of historic Christianity, the conditions of 
the Graeco-Roman world, the ancient Hebrew re- 
ligion, or current situations in the modern re- 
ligious world. 


The pageant is written and produced under 
the direction of the Department of Expression in 
co-operation with the departments of Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, Church History, Religious 
Education, or Missions according to the aspect of 
religion presented in a particular pageant. The 
pageant is a co-operative enterprise not only be- 
tween the faculty and the student body, but be- 
tween the College of the Bible and Transylvania 
College. 


The pure Grecian facade of Morrison College 
is unusually well adapted to the giving of atmos- 
phere and setting to the historical pageant, espe- 
cially of the early Christian period. 


The pageant is open to the public. 


FEES, FELLOWSHIPS AND STUDENT AID 


TUITION 


The tuition for a session is $105.00. If pay- 
ment is made by the semester, the rate is $58 
for the first, and $48 for the second semester, 
except that students entering at the beginning of 
the second semester shall pay $53. A reduction of 
$5 for the session is made if the student completes 
his matriculation and pays his fees or presents 
his scholarship before the close of the second 
day of the session, which, for the session of 
1924-1925 will fall on Wednesday, September 10. 
If payment is made by the semester, a reduction 
of $3 will be made if the payment is made before 
the close of the second day of the semester, 
which, for the first semester of the session of 
1924-1925 will fall on Wednesday, September 10, 
or for the second semester on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 28. 


DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE FEES 


A fee of $10 is charged for the diploma for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, for the degree of 
Master of Religious Education, and for the degree 
of Bachelor of Practical Theology. A fee of $5 
is charged for the Certificate in Religious Educa- 
tion and for the English Bible Certificate. 


ROOM RENT 


Rent for a room in Ewing Hall accommodating 
two men is $60 for the session for each person, or 
$32.50 a semester. Rent for a single room is $75 
for the session, or $40 for the semester. Room 
rent for each young woman in Lyons Hall I. or 
Lyons Hall II. is $75 for the session, or $40 for 
the semester. Room rent must invariably be paid 
in advance. 
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ESTIMATED EXPENSES FOR THE SESSION 


The following tabulation is a fair estimate of 
a student’s necessary expenses in the College for 
one session of thirty-six weeks: 


Low Med. High 


ULI OR is nora. Seek a ae $100 $103 $106 
Board, 36 weeks ................ 144 198 234 
Room-rent, heat and light, 

Sl WHOIS i. oo scd Sec. 60 70 85 
Books and Stationery ........ 15 28 31 


$319 $394 $456 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Each year the College of the Bible awards 
on a competitive basis three $300 fellowships 
to graduate students. These fellowships are 
awarded on the following conditions: 

1. The applicant must be a graduate of a 
standard college. 

2. He must have the highest average grades 
made during the four years of undergraduate 
work. 

3. He must submit a piece of written work. 


4. He must show evidence of personal qual- 
ities of character, attitude, and gifts of leader- 
ship. 

5. Not more than one representative from 
any single college may receive a fellowship in any 
one year. 


The fellowships are awarded for one year. 


Application blanks for fellowships may be 
secured from the dean upon request. 
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The award of fellowships will be made by the 
Committee on Fellowships August 15, and all 
applications must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee not later than August 1. Applications 
should be mailed to the dean. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of scholarships are available from 
the Claude L. Garth and the Kentucky Christian 
Education Society funds for the use of students 
who are dependent upon assistance in order to 
secure training for distinctively Christian leader- 
ship. 


A scholarship amounts to $60 and must be 
used toward the payment of tuition. 


A student may receive an additional sum of 
$40 during the first year of his residence at the 
College upon special application to the faculty. 


Unmarried students who are receiving a net 
income of $600 during the academic year are not 
eligible for a scholarship. 


Scholarships may be retained upon the con- 
dition that during the first year the student shall 
pass in not less than 24 hours of work and that 
during each semester thereafter he shall pass in 
not less than 12 hours. A special student taking 
less than 12 hours is required to pass in all his 
subjects during the first year, and to pass in all 
of his subjects during each semester thereafter. 
A student who has forfeited his scholarship 
through failure to meet these requirements shall 
again become eligible when he shall have satisfied 
the above requirements in any semester immedi- 
ately preceding the renewal of his application. 
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A ministerial student having his work in 
Transylvania College, in order to retain his 
scholarship, must elect at least 10 semester hours 
from the College of the Bible in his junior year in 
Transylvania College and at least 20 semester 
hours from the College of the Bible in his senior 
year in Transylvania College. 


Students receiving scholarships or grants are 
expected to do work for the College as need may 
arise from time to time, under the direction of the 
president or dean. 


It is expected that students who are not de- 
pendent upon assistance will provide for their 
expenses through other channels, thus making it 
possible for students who otherwise could not 
secure training to avail themselves of these aid 
funds. : 


Students who hold scholarships are required 
to render some specific service of a practical char- 
acter either in connection with the college or in © 
the churches in or near Lexington or in social or 
community work. These assignments are ar- 
ranged with the Committee on Student Service. 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 


Out of any residue that may remain after all 
scholarships have been granted students who are 
especially in need may be granted loans upon 
application, by special action of the faculty. These 
loans are made upon notes that are renewable 
each year and which bear interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. 
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SELF-SUPPORT 


The presence in Kentucky of a large number 
of rural and village churches within easy access 
of Lexington, which are not able to command the 
entire time of a minister, presents a particularly 
favorable opportunit for self-support to students 
preparing for the ministry, especially if they have 
had some experience in preaching and the care of 
churches. The situation is equally fortunate for 
many churches which likewise would be unable 
to have regular ministration. Because of the 
evangelistic and missionary earnestness of the 
students many of the churches ministered to by 
the students from the College of the Bible are 
among the most prosperous in Kentucky. 


For the convenience of both students and 
churches a joint committee, consisting of one fac- 
ulty representative and one student representa- 
tive, has been created to serve as a co-ordinating 
body through which the needs of the churches and 
of the students may be brought together. 


The city of Lexington with its varied activities 
and needs affords the usual opportunities of a 
modern city for many kinds of remunerative serv-. 
ice by means of which students may defray all 
or a considerable part of their expenses while pur- 
suing their courses of study. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE COURSE OF 
STUDY 


The course of study has been carefully planned 
to fit men and women for an effective ministry, 
not only from a general point of view based upon 
the demands placed upon the ministry in the 
modern world, but from the point of view of the 
communion of the Disciples of Christ in which the 
greater part of the graduates of the College of 
the Bible will do their work. 


With this objective in view, emphasis has 
been placed upon the following points: 


1. A course based upon a concrete study of 
needs. A study of needs among the Disciples of 
Christ as a communion throughout the nation and 
in Kentucky reveals a need for four rather distinct 
types of theological training. 


First: For a scholarly ministry thoroughly 
trained in standard graduate study against a 
broad background of general knowledge and cul- 
ture such as is given by the standard undergrad- 
uate college. 


Second: For professionally trained practi- 
tioners in the field of religious education, either 
as general administrators, field workers, directors 
of religious education in local churches and com- 
munity schools of religion, departmental spe- 
cialists, or lesson writers. This calls for grad- 
uate training against a solid background of under- 
graduate work. 


Third: For ministers who require a funda- 
mental general culture training combined with 
specialization in theology. This requires such 
study as may be had in the first years of a stand- 
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ard college course, together with theological spe- 
cialization in the upper undergraduate years. 


Fourth: For a ministry trained for the rural 
and village churches many of which are languish- 
ing because of the lack of trained leadership. 
Many of these men have not had advantages of 
early training and are now well advanced in years. 
They require a course especially designed to meet 
their situation, without entrance requirements, 
flexible, and immediately practical, with oppor- 
tunities for personal coaching. 


2. A combination of prescription with free 
election. This is particularly needed in the gen- 
eral course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. The well prepared student should have 
fundamental training in all the departments in 
the interest of breadth of outlook and general 
skill. At the same time he should have oppor- 
tunity to become especially proficient in the par- 
ticular aspect of the ministry in which he will 
engage. The professional course and the briefer 
course are more rigidly prescribed. 


3. Fundamentals in the content of the course. 
The course is built around the conception that 
the effective Christian leader must have his train- 
ing center in (1) a knowledge of the nature and 
history of religion and of the Christian religion 
in particular; (2) a thorough-going mastery of 
the Christian Scriptures in the Old and New 
Testaments; (3) a knowledge of the historic de- 
velopment of the universal church and of knowl- 
edge of the origin and development of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in particular; (4) a knowledge 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion and the history of Christian thought; (5) 
church administration, including religious educa- 
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tion; and (6) a working knowledge of the needs 
and conditions in the non-Christian world and of 
the organization of the modern church for the 
execution of this missionary task. 


4. The combination of theory with practice. 
Wherever possible the student is given oppor- 
tunity to work out his theoretical training in 
actual practice. In pastoral theology he prepares 
and delivers sermons under criticism. The stu- 
dents who preach have stated periods for con- 
ference where the concrete problems arising in 
the administration of their churches are discussed 
under faculty supervision. Students in religious 
education are given experience in the actual con- 
duct of religious education in its various aspecis 
in the local church and in the community. 


5. Complete segregation of the several types 
of students on the basis of academic preparations. 


6. A balanced program in which attention is 
given to the several types of training offered 
without sacrificing the rigid standards of grad- 
uate training, on the one hand, or without neglect- 
ing the unprepared student whose needs the semi- 
nary should serve, on the other hand. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY LEADING TO THE 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


ADMISSION 


The course of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity is open to graduates of 
standard colleges or to those who, in the judg- 
ment of the faculty, have had equivalent training. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


This course requires three years subsequent 
to the A. B. degree. Owing to a reciprocal rela- 
tion between the College of the Bible and Tran- 
sylvania College, a student may elect one year of 
work in theology totaling 30 semester hours dur- 
ing his junior and senior years in Transylvania 
College, thus receiving credit in theology for 30 


hours on his A. B. degree and at the same time 
reducing his theological course to two years sub- 


sequent to his A. B. degree. His theological 
courses must, in that event, be taken on a grad- 
uate basis. A student electing this option will 
major in theology for his A. B. degree. No work 
may be taken in the College of the Bible by one 
who has not attained full junior standing in his 
undergraduate course. 


A similar adjustment of credits will be made 
with students who bring undergraduate theolog- 
ical credits under similar conditions from col- 
leges other than Transylvania College, provided 
the character of the work done is acceptable to the 
faculty. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


The course is organized on the basis of three 
units: 


1. Prescribed Courses. 
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Of the total 92 hours required for graduation, 
54 hours are definitely prescribed. These are 
fundamental courses deemed necessary in all the 
departments for an adequate training in any field 
of the Christian ministry. These courses should 
be taken in the year indicated and, in making out 
schedules, should take precedence over all other 
subjects. The prescribed courses are listed sep- 
arately in the Courses of Instruction. 


2. Departmental Electives. 


In addition to the prescribed courses, the stu- 
dent is required to elect a specified number of 
hours in each department. None of these courses 
is specifically prescribed, the student electing 
freely from the courses that remain in each de- 
partment after the prescribed courses have been 
taken. In making his elections, however, the stu- 
dent should follow, as far as possible, the sequence 
of the courses and should make his selection under 
the advice of the department. As many as 22 
hours of departmental electives are required. 


3. Free Electives. 

The remaining 16 of the 92 hours required for 
graduation may be elected freely by the student 
from any or all of the departments, except that 
not more than 4 credit hours may be offered in 
Expression. 


THE MAJOR 


The student is expected to pursue a major in 
the field of his special interest. A major con- 
sists of not less than 18 hours to be made up of 
prescribed courses, departmental electives, and 
free electives. 
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THE THESIS 


In addition to the satisfactory completion of 
92 semester hours, the candidate is required to 
submit a thesis within the field in which he has 
elected to specialize. The subject of the thesis 
must be submitted for approval not later than 
November 1, and the completed thesis not later 
than May 1, of the academic year in which the 
degree is received. The thesis shall be written on 
bond or linen paper 814 by 11 inches, with a mar- 
gin of 114 inches on the left side, and bound in 
uniform black cloth. The bound copy shall be 
finally deposited at least one week before com- 
mencement. The title page shall bear the inscrip- 
tion: “Submitted in fulfillment of the thesis re- 
quirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
in the College of the Bible.” 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 
Old Testament 7 


1. Prescribed Courses: 
Historical Survey of the Old Testa- Hours Total 


ment (Junior year) ~--_-- ee 6 
* Old Testament Prophecy (Middle 
Veal) ne mes en See en ee ee 4 10 
2. Departmental Electives _________________ 4 4 


New Testament 


1. Prescribed Courses: 


Life of Christ (Junior year)_________ 6 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior : 
VGaT) a eee oa et ee ee 6 12 
2. Departmental Electives ___._____________ 4 As 


Church History 
1. Prescribed Courses: 


The Ancient Church (Junior year)____ 2 

The Mediaeval Church ______________ 2 

The Protestant Reformation (Middler 
VERT) a nce te eee ee ees 2 


*Hebrew may be substituted for this course. 
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History of the Disciples ~___________ 
Departmental Electives ~....____________ 


Doctrine 
Prescribed Courses: 
The Doctrine of God (Middle year)__- 
The. Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
(Middles year)! -.23.2 2 Soe 
Departmental Electives ~________________ 


Pastoral Theology 


Prescribed Courses: 
aSheory ef Preaching =2. 2... 
The Minister’s Message ______________ 
Church Administration ~__.___-______ 
* Fundamentals of Expression ____- wee 


* Vocal Interpretation of the Bible____ 
Departmental Electives ~-...__...__._-__- 


Religious Education 

Prescribed Courses: 
Administration of Religious Educa- 
tions (JUNLOELY Car) eae ee 
Philosophy of Religious Education 
(Middle “year es. ca2anuce-enosaa es 
Curriculum of Religious Education 
(Middles year) saoc2-Ss-soeaaaskas 
Departmental Electives ~-_-------------- 


Missions 


General Survey (Junior year) ~------- 
"Tatal G20 ees ee ee ee 


reese Wilectiv.es 42 42 see os sks eee ee 


Total required for graduation_-_-_- 


*This course receives one hour credit. 
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THE COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Master of Religious Education is a pro- 
fessional degree designed for practitioners in the 
field of religious education. Against a back- 
ground of training in the fundamentals of re- 
ligion, biblical subjects, church history, the his- 
tory of Christian thought and church administra- 
tion the student is given an introduction to 
the fundamental aspects of the religious educa- 
tional process. Emphasis is placed not only 
upon the theory, but upon actual experience in 
the conduct of religious education, not only in 
the local church school from general administra- 
tion to teaching, but also in the correlated agencies 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., the Boy 
Scouts, the Campfire Girls, Christian Endeavor, 
and Community agencies. 


ADMISSION 


The course is open to graduates of standard 
colleges or to those who, in the judgment of the 
faculty, have had equivalent training. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The course requires two years of study 
amounting to 60 semester hours, subsequent to 
the A. B. or B. S. degrees. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


Students who expect to become candidates for 
the degree of Master of Religious Education 
should elect their undergraduate major in educa- 
tion. They should have psychology and a minor, 
where possible, either in the social sciences or 
in philosophy. 
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THE THESIS 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Re- 
ligious Education will submit a thesis in the field 
of religious education. The rules governing the 
thesis in this course are the same as those for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


*PROGRAM OF STUDY 
Old Testament 
Hours’ Total 


Old Testament Survey -_--------______ 6 

EP rOpnecy ee ea ere = 6 12 
New Testament 

hiférol Chrigt yess ees es ee 6 

History and Literature of Apostolic Age 6 12 
Church History 

ThevAncient’ Church: =.=) eee 2 

The Protestant Reformation _______-____ 2 

American | Christianity 22222 hee eee ee 2 6 

Doctrine 
The History of Christian Thought_______ 4 4 


Pastoral Theology 
Church Administration —...----------~—. 2 
Public Worship and Church Music_-_--__--~ 
Church Architecivte ---------22-25-2s—= 


bw bo 
for) 


Religious Education 

History of Religious Education -_-_-~_ es 
Administration of Religious Education_-_ 
Philosophy of Religious Education_____~_ 
Curriculum of Religious Education__---~_ 
History of- Religion: 222-25. 2222. Ss 
Agencies of Religious Education_____-_~ 
Special Method in Teaching Religion__--- 
The Psychology of Religion-_-__-------- 
THOASULY CY) oie on eee] nee ase eas 20 

TOTAL Meee oe ones ea 60 
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* Students who submit undergraduate courses in the- 
ology paralleling courses prescribed may substitute others 
approved by the faculty. 


THE COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


ADMISSION 


Before entering upon this course the student 
must have completed the freshman and sopho- 
more years in a standard college. 


It is advised that students preparing for en- 
trance upon this course pursue, as far as possible, 
content courses in the sophomore year, including 
such courses as literature, history, psychology, 
science, and the social sciences. The purpose of 
these years is to build a broad background for a 
solid and enduring ministry under the exacting 
conditions of modern life. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


Students who matriculate for the P. Th. B. 
degree are admitted to the regular graduate 
courses, though the standard of work required of 
them is somewhat modified to meet the needs of 
the undergraduate student. 

Of the sixty semester hours required for grad- 
uation, fifty-four are prescribed from the several 
departments and six are freely elected from all 
the departments. There are thus three units in 
the entire four-year- course, as follows: 


Work in a standard college____________ 64 hours 
the ¢Bible™ 2 2 tan ee oe 54 hours 

Prescribed courses in the College of 

Electives in the College of the Bible___ 6 hours 60 hours 
Ota) fas eee ee ee ee ERE: 124 hours 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 
The prescribed courses cover the following subjects by 
departments: 
Old Testament 
Hours Total 
Historical Survey of the Old Testament 6 
Old Testament Prophecy ~_____--_______ 6 12 


BACHELOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


New Testament 


BN gic ep Mee Reo abn pe We 2S sn ik, Teel sae ne Sy 


yee See we es ae we 


History of the Disciples ___._____________ 


ol 


Doctrine 


Pastoral Theology 
Theory, ob, breaching p22 2222 
The Minister’s Message ~__-____________ 
Church Administration ~_.___-_______ pe 


* Fundamentals of Expression ___-__--__-- 


Vocal Interpretation of the Bible___-_____ 


Religious Education 
Organization of Religious Education____ 
Philosophy of Religious Education_____- 
Curricilum of Religious Education___-_~- 


Missions 
The Great Mission Fields __--_---------- 
The Home Base of Missions ___---_----- 
Elective: COUursesi =. otc sen e eee wl 
LOU eta ee ee ee mee ee 


* This course receives one hour credit. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Prescribed Courses 


Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 


This course aims to give a comprehensive survey of 
the Old Testament with a brief survey of the post- 
biblical history of the Jews. The books of the Old 
Testament are studied as thoroughly as possible with 
a consideration of the historical background of each 
one. The attempt is made to equip the student with 
such a knowledge of the Old Testament and such 
methods of study as to enable him to continue his 
study with pleasure and profit. Geographical and his- 
torical allusions are studied as they occur. Attention 
is given to the relations of the Jews to other nations and 
to the world in which they lived. Written reports and 
outside readings are required of those taking this 
course. Open to Juniors. 

The. .session;~ s1.,. Th., -Ss 8:00 “a. m. © Professor 
Pyatt. 


Old Testament Prophecy. 


This course involves a study of the nature and func- 
tion of prophecy as having its highest development 
among the Hebrews. After a preliminary study of the 
early religion of the Hebrews, the development of the 
prophetic ideals among the Hebrews will be traced. A 
careful study will be made of the historical background 
of the prophetic writings, with an introductory study 
of all the books of prophecy. The course includes a 
detailed study of a selected list of the prophets; spe- 
cial attention is given to the rise and progress of 
important prophetic doctrines. Prophecies bearing on 
the coming of the Messiah will be carefully examined, 
and some attention given to Apocalyptic literature. 

Old Testament 1-2 is required as a prerequisite for 
those entering this course. 

The session. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Professor Pyatt. 


Elective Courses 
The Hebrew Language. 
The fundamentals of Hebrew are carefully taught. 
The analysis of occurrent forms into original elements 


May be substituted for Old Testament 9-10 as a pre- 


scribed course. 
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and the laws for the combination of these elements 
are drilled at length with the purpose of building up 
a good vocabulary. Written translations of Hebrew 
into English and of English into Hebrew are required 
throughout the year. In addition to the written trans- 
lations about forty chapters of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment are translated during the year. The aim of the 
course is to give the student such knowledge of the 
language that he may prosecute its further study with- 
out the aid of a teacher. 


The session. Four hours. Hours to be arranged. 
Open to Middlers. Professor Pyatt. 


Old Testament Introduction. 

Covers as fully as the time permits the questions of 
textual and historical criticism pertaining to the books 
of the Old Testament. The principles of criticism, both 
textual and historical, pertaining to the books are set 
forth, and a practical application of these principles 
to problems of criticism in the Old Testament is made. 
Attention is given to the Old Testament Canon. The 
aim is to give the student an intelligent acquaintance 
with the subject of Old Testament criticism. 


The session. W., F., 1:15 p.m. Professor Pyatt. 


Poetical Literature of the Old Testament. 


This course involves a study of the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry and of a selected number of typical 
poetical compositions. The book of Psalms is care- 
fully studied as the most representative collection of 
Hebrew sacred poetry; the Song of Songs is considered 
and the various interpretations of it are examined; 
the Psalms of Solomon are briefly studied as a late 
example of Hebrew poetical writings setting forth a 
number of important religious teachings. 


First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor Pyatt. 


Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 


The rise and development of the idea of Wisdom and 
of Wisdom thought is traced. The book of Job as a 
dramatic poem dealing with a Wisdom problem is care- 
fully studied. Proverbs is studied as a group of col- 
lections of Wisdom sayings; Ecclesiastes receives atten- 
tion as an effort to attain a satisfactory philosophy of 
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life. The Wisdom of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon 
are studied as late examples of Wisdom writing. Ex- 
amples of Wisdom writing appearing in various other 
parts of the Old Testament are also collated. 


Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 


Hebrew Literature. 

The exact work done by this course varies from year 
to year according to the requirements of the class. The 
course regularly includes a careful review of the ele- 
ments of Hebrew and of Hebrew Syntax. In addition, 
selected passages are read from the poetical and proph- 
etical books, and a study is made of Hebrew meter. 


Open to those who have had course 5-6 or its equiv- 
alent. The session. Two hours weekly. Professor 
Pyatt. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Prescribed Courses 


The Life of Jesus. 

An intensive study of the life and ministry of Jesus, 
based on a harmony of the gospels. The geographical, 
historical, and religious setting of Jesus’ life receives 
generous attention. The significant events in his career, 
the development of his ministry in devotion to his king- 
dom-purpose, and the causes which led to his rejection 
and death are carefully considered. 


The session. M., 1:30 p. m., W., F., 10:30 a. m. Open 
to Juniors. (Not offered 1924-1925.) Professor Stauffer. 


The History and Literature of the Apostolic Age. 

A study of the sources, consisting of the book of Acts, 
the epistles, and Revelation. The major emphasis is 
placed on the gradual extension of the church from 
Jerusalem throughout the Roman Empire, the forces that 
opposed Christianity and those that aided in deter- 
mining its historic character, the development of 
ecclesiastical organization and of Christian worship and 
life, and the more significant phases of early Christian 
doctrine. . 


The session. T., Th., F., 11:30 a.m. Open to Mid- 
dlers or to those who have had New Testament 1-2 or 
its equivalent. Professor Stauffer. 


5-6. 
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Elective Courses 


New Testament Introduction. 


The books of the New Testament are studied with spe- 
cial reference to the questions of date and authorship, 
the particular situations which in each instance called 
them forth, and their literary relationships. The course 
will alternate regularly with New Testament 7 and 8. 


The session. W., F., 9:00 a.m. Professor Stauffer. 


The Synoptic Gospels. 


The first three gospels are studied with reference to 
their coincidences and differences, as bearing on the 
problems of their origin and priority, and the literary 
method of each. Emphasis is laid on the dominant 
interest and the fundamental doctrines of each gospel. 


First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. (Not offered 
1924-25.) Professor Stauffer. 


The Johannine Literature. 


The fourth gospel, the epistles of John, and Revela- 
tion are intensively studied, to determine matters of 
date, authorship, doctrine, and reflected ideas. An 
important phase of the work of the course is the com- 
parison of the fourth gospel with the first three. 

Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. (Not offered 
1924-25.) Professor Stauffer. 


The History of New Testament Times. 


The course deals with the political geography of the 
gospels, the history of Palestine from the conquest of 
Alexander of Macedon to 185 A. D., the development 
of Jewish parties during this period, the social and 
religious life of the people, messianism, the apocalyptic 
movement, and the literature of Palestinian Judaism 
during the last two centuries B. C. and the first century 
A. D. 

First semester. T., Th., 10:30 a.m. Open to Juniors. 


(Not offered 1924-25.) Professor Stauffer. 


The Canon and Text of the New Testament. 

The history of the formation of the canon; the canon 
in the eastern and western churches; the canon of the 
Reformation and of later Protestantism; the history of 
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the transmission of the text through various manu- 
scripts and versions; fundamental principles of textual 
criticism. 

Second semester. T., Th., 9:00 a.m. Recommended 
to Middlers. (Not offered 1924-25.) Professor Stauffer. 


Contemporary Jewish Thought. 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the main ideas that were prevalent in Palestinian 
and non-Palestinian Judaism alike, during the period 
within which Christianity had its origin and early 
development. A general survey will be made of all the 
non-Christian literature of the Jews that belongs to 
this period, and particular attention will be given to 
the more important writings of this type. 


First semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
Stauffer. 


Contemporary Thought in the Graeco-Roman World. 


Pursuing a purpose similar to that of New Testament 
11, this course will seek to make the student acquainted 
with the ideas that were influencing men in the larger 
cultural world of the first Christian century. Emphasis 
will be laid upon those elements in the current thought- 
world of the Graeco-Roman civilization which are needed 
to understand particular phases of New Testament 
doctrine. 


Second semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
Stauffer. 


The Greek New Testament. 

A course in the interpretation of the New Testament 
from the standpoint of the original text. Selections 
are read from the Gospels, Acts, and greater Pauline 
Epistles. The course begins with a rapid survey of 
the esentials of New Testament Greek for the benefit 
of those whose Greek needs review before attacking 
actual reading. 


The session. T., Th., F., 2:15 p.m. Professor Pyatt. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Prescribed Courses 
The Ancient Church. 


A study of the Roman world in which Christianity was 
established; the extension of the church throughout 
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Europe; the church relation to the Roman Empire; the 
nations resulting from the barbarian invasions. 

First semester. T., Th., 9:00 a.m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor McQuary. 


The Mediaeval Church. 
Development of organization in the church; relation 
to the Holy Roman Empire; worship, controversies and 
doctrinal development. Emphasis is placed on the most 
important movements of mediaeval times, such as 
monasticism, feudalism, crusades, scholasticism and 
mysticism. 

Second semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


The Continental Reformation. 
The social, intellectual and religious backgrounds of 
the Reformation; rise and development of the Protestant 
movements in Germany, Switzerland, France and the 
Netherlands. Major emphasis is put upon the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic Reformations. 

First semester. W., F., 8:00 a.m. Recommended to 
follow Church History 1-2. Professor McQuary. 


History of the Disciples. 
Conditions which gave rise to the movements which 
developed into the Christian Church; outstanding lead- 
ers and their principles; important documents and pub- 
lications; the plea of the Disciples and the ways in 
which it has been interpreted. 

Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Elective Courses 


History of English Protestantism. 
The rise of the Reformation in England; development 
of English Protestantism to the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Second semester. Recommended to follow Church 
History 3. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Professor McQuary. 


American Christianity. 
Planting of the denominations of Europe in America 
through colonization; influence of new conditions on 
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these churches; the great revivals; rise of new denomi- 
nations in America; historic crisis in the history of 
American Christianity. 


First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


History and Literature of the Apostolic Age. 


1. 


See Department of New Testament, Course 3. 


DOCTRINE 


Prescribed Courses 


Doctrine of God. 


A preliminary study is made of theology; its impor- 
tance; its relation to religion; the sources and qualifi- 
cations for theological study; the special task of the 
modern theologian. A more detailed study is made of 
the doctrine of God; the sources of the conception 
which we have today; his nature, evidence of his 
existence; his purpose as expressed in the kingdom; 
his method of revealing himself, with special emphasis 
on the revelation in the Scriptures; significance of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the development of this 
doctrine in the history of the church; the relation of 
God to his world, and the problems suggested by this 
relationship. 

First semester. T. T., F., 2:15 p. m. Open to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Snoddy. 


Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 


A study is made of sin; the sources of the Christian 
conception; its nature; its origin; its consequences 
for man; God’s relation to it. A study is made of 
salvation; the development of the Christian concep- 
tion; co-operation between the human and the divine; 
the relation of Christ to salvation, with special em- 
phasis on the doctrine of the person of Christ and the 
doctrine of the atonement. This study also includes 
the Christian life; its various aspects; the significance 
of the church; the doctrine of the Holy Spirit; the 
doctrine of sanctification; the future consummation. 


Second semester. T., Th., F., 2:15 p. m. Open to 
Middlers. Professor Snoddy. 
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Elective Courses 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


Character of the sources; the relation of Jesus to the 
Old Testament, to the prophets, and to John the Bap- 
tist; his kingdom-purpose; a careful study of the more 
important elements in his teaching, with special refer- 
ence to the religious needs of our own times. The 
course alternates regularly with Doctrines 5-6. 


The session. T., Th. 9:00 a. m. (Not offered 
1924-25.) Professor Stauffer. 


The Teaching of Paul. 


A study of Paul’s pre-Christian life, his conversion, 
and his missionary activities, with special reference to 
their bearing on the formulation of Wis Christian 
thought, together with a comprehensive study of the 
more important elements in his teaching. Some atten- 
tion will be given to a comparison of Paul’s funda- 
mental doctrines with those of Jesus. 


The session. T., Th., 9:00 a.m. Professor Stauffer. 


The History of Christian Thought. 


A study of the development of Christian thought from 
the establishment of the church to the present time; 
the infiuences which helped to determine the thought 
of the church; the process through which the thought 
of the church crystalized into the great creeds and 
doctrinal systems. Special emphasis is placed on the 
changing thought of the modern world, and a study 
is made of the conditions which make this change 
inevitable. 
The session. TT. Th., 11:30 a.m. Professor Snoddy. 


Christian Ethics. 

A study of the origin, ideals, principles, and practical 
program of the Christian life. An approach to the 
subject is found in the various types of life and lead- 
ership developed in the history of the ancient Hebrews. 
Special attention is given to the Hebrew prophets and 
Jesus. The working out of Christian ideals in organ- 
ized Christianity receives consideration. The Chris- 
tian life is compared with the life demanded by the 
great religions of the world. And finally, an attempt 
is made to formulate a working ethical program for 
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dealing with the pressing problems of the modern 
world from the standpoint of the Christian life. 


Second semester. M., 11:30 p. m., W., F., 8:00 a. m. 
Professor Snoddy. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Prescribed Courses 


Theory of Preaching. 

A course in the principles of sermon composition; 
practice preaching with criticism by instructors and 
class; collateral study of the history of Christian 
preaching. 


First semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary, Mr. Saxon. 


The Minister’s Message. 


The psychology and content of positive preaching for 
the life and thought of today; the doctrinal, social, and 
evangelistic phases of the Christian message. 


Second semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary, Mr. Saxon. 


Church Administration. 


Ideal and task of the church in relation to the king- 
dom of God; organization of the church to meet its 
task sucessfully; relation of the pastor to church and 
community; personal duties and offices of the pastor 
as servant and leader in church and community life. 


First semester. W., F., 10:30 a. m. For Middlers 
and Seniors. Professor MeQuary. 


Expression. 


In these courses the elemental languages—words, 
tones, and actions—are studied, and their functions in 
the interpretation of literature and life are empha- 
sized. Students are taught how to establish the con- 
ditions for true tone production, and to control the 
breath from the diaphragm. Poise is developed, and 
the body is trained to be more flexible and responsive 
to the mind. Attention, spontaneity, freedom of tone, 
functions of the imagination, and action of the mind 
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and breathing are some of the phases of the subject 
of vocal expression discussed and developed in this 
course. 


The session. T., Th., 1:15 p. m. Open to Juniors. 
Mr, Saxon. 


Expression. 


Qualities of voice; vocal and pantomimic problems; 
literary and vocal interpretation of the Bible. Stu- 
dents are taught to read the Scriptures in such a way 
as to enjoin their truth upon themselves and others 
and to interpret intelligently and sympathetically the 
varied messages of the Bible. This course emphasizes 
Bible reading as a most important part of public 
worship. 


The session. W., F., 11:30. Mr. Saxon. 


Elective Courses 


Public Worship and Church Music. 

Meaning and history of Christian ritual; essentials of 
a balanced and dignified order of worship; administra- 
tion of the ordinances; place of music in worship; 
study of the great hymns. 


Second semester. W., F., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Evangelism. 

History of evangelism in the Christian church; lives 
and methods of prominent evangelists; the place of 
evangelism in relation to Christian nurture and re- 
ligious education; the conduct of the evangelistic 
meeting. 


First semester. T., Th., 8:00 a. m. (Not offered 
1924-25.) Professor McQuary. 


Church Architecture. 

Historical types; points of strength and weakness; 
planning the church building of today; careful study 
of church plans, building materials, principles of con- 
struction; costs. 


Second semester. T. Th., 8:00 a. m. (Not offered 
1924-25.) Professor McQuary. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


NOTE: Students who expect to major in Religious 
Education for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
should during their undergraduate course pursue a 
minor in Education under the advice of the Department 
of Religious Education. 


Prescribed Courses 


Philosophy of Religious Education. 


Fundamental considerations, including human nature, 
the possibility of changing human nature and the 
fundamental place of the child in religious society; 
religion, including the nature of religion, types of 
religion, and the factors of progress in religion; the 
aims of religious education; the process; the normal 
development of religious experience; the organization 
of religious experience. 

First semester. W., F., 9:00 a.m. Open to Middlers. 
Professor Bower. 


Curriculum of Religious Education. 


The function of the course of study; theories of the 
curriculum; fundamental principles that should under- 
lie the content and structure of the curriculum; a 
study of the existing curricula by departments; evalua- 
tion of the existing curricula; construction of a sec- 
tion of the curriculum by the student. 

Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Open to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Bower. 


Administration of Religious Education. 


Responsibility of the church for religious education; 
the Educational Committee, its functions, personnel, 
and method of creation; the Director of Religious 
Education, his qualifications and functions; school or- 
ganization; the teaching body; the course of study; 
statistics; pupil accounting; measurements; week-day 
and vacation schools of religion; community religious 
education; relation of church school to communal and 
national bodies. 


Second semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Bower. 
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Elective Courses 


History of Religious Education. 
Religious education among primitive and early cul- 
ture peoples; religious education among the Hebrews; 
in the early Christian church; in mediaeval times; the 
European background of the Sunday School; the Sun- 
day School in England; the development of the Sunday 
School in the United States; recent tendencies in re- 
ligious education; the present situation; the outlook. 
First semester. T., Th., 9:00 a.m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Bower. 


Agencies of Religious Education. 
General survey of the various agencies of religious 
education; how each of these has arisen; the present 
confused situation; a study of the ideals, programs, 
and contributions of each agency, including Christian 
Endeavor, the Scout Movement, etc.; evaluation of each 
agency; a study of the home; the public school, the 
playground, and the library in their relation to re- 
ligious education; the need of organizing the com 
munity for educational ends; suggested programs of 
correlation. 

First semester. T., Th., 11:30 a.m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Bower. 


Special Method in Teaching Religion. 
Man’s original nature; the fundamentals of the learn 
ing process; a study of the various theories of method; 
evaluation of the various theories of method; special 
stimuli and special responses involved in teaching re 
ligion; application of method to concrete material. 
Second semester. T., Th., 11:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


Psychology of Religion. 
The origin and nature of the religious consciousness; 
the genesis of the religious attitude; ways in which 
the religious attitude differs from other mental atti- 
tudes; origin and development of religious practices; 
origin and development of religious concepts; relation 
of religion to morality; relation of religion to prog- 
ress; various types of religious leaders; types of re- 
ligious behavior. 

First semester. W., F., 11:30 a. m. Professor 


Bower. 
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Survey of Religious Education. 


A study of the character and technique of the survey; 
the survey of a specific enterprise in religious educa- 
tion, whether in the local church, week-day religious 
education, or community religious education; criti- 
cism of existing programs as revealed by the survey 
and recommendation of educational policies in given 
situations; actual practice in the conduct of religious 
educational enterprises, including church school super- 
vision and teaching, young people’s work, scouting, and 
association activities. 


Second semester. W., F., 11:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


Prescribed Courses 


The Great Mission Fields. 


Survey of conditions today in the various great mis- 
sion fields of the world; the religious problems which 
the missionary encounters in each field; special atten- 
tion is given to fields occupied by the Disciples of 
Christ. 

First semester. T., Th., 11:30 a. m.. Professor 
McQuary. 


The Home Base of Missions. 


Missionary enterprise from the point of view of the 
home land; missionary education through various 
agencies; qualifications to be desired in missionary 
candidates; enlisting missionary workers; missionary 
finance; the pastor as key man; relation of mission 
boards to the local church. 

Second semester. T., Th., 11:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Elective Courses 


Missionary Expansion. 


A general introduction to the history of the modern 
missionary awakening beginning in the sixteenth 
century. The study is centered about the great mis- 
sionary leaders in the opening and development of 
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various fields. Changes in methods of work are noted. 
Formation of the great missionary societies of Europe 
and America. 

The session. W., F., 8:00 a. m. (Not offered 
1924-25.) Professor McQuary. 


*5-6. History of Religion. 


A study of religion as it has manifested itself in his- 
toric forms; the influence of physical environment, 
social structure, and social activities; the development 
of religion in the several national and culture groups; 
evaluation of the various historical types of religion 
from a comparative point of view. This course seeks 
to give an historical understanding of religion as a basis 
in part for a theory and practice of religious education 
as a means for the control of religious experience. 
The session. W., F., 10:30 a. m. Professor Pyatt. 


The Psychology of Religion. 
See Department of Religious Education, Course 7. 


* May be substituted for Missions 1, 2 as fulfilling require- 
ments for graduation. 


THE COURSE LEADING TO THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE CERTIFICATE 


TYPE OF STUDENT 


This course of study is designed especially to 
meet the needs of students who have not had the 
advantages of high school training or who for 
lack of time find it impossible to pursue the 
longer courses. The subjects will be treated in 
a less technical and critical way than in the 
courses leading to degrees, yet the work will be 
thorough and comprehensive. The course is pre- 
dominantly biblical. The Bible itself is used as 
the text-book in all the Bible studies. Courses of 
study are offered in such subjects as a preacher 
may need in fitting himself for acceptable serv- 
ice. Many ministers today find themselves ham- 
pered in their work because they have not had 
adequate preparation. This course should be 
attractive to men of this type. 


ADMISSION 
No pre-requisites are required for entrance 
upon this course. This course is designed for 
those who find it impossible or undesirable to 
make up the credits required to enter a freshman 
class in a standard college. It is open to men and 
women. 


THOSE WHO TEACH THE COURSE 
While the work of this department is under 
the immediate personal supervision of one of the 
members of the staff, all the professors offer 
courses in the department. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 
The course covers three years of study. When 
completed it leads to a Certificate in English 
Bible. It is so arranged, however, that it is pos- 
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sible for a student to enter at the beginning of 
any year or any semester and to withdraw at the 
end of the year, securing as much training as his 
circumstances will permit, if he does not find it 
possible to take the full course. The studies of 
one year are not pre-requisite to those of the fol- 
lowing years. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Much attention is given to the individual 
needs of students arising out of the various types 
of previous educational experience. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
FIRST YEAR 


Olid Testament History. 

A historical study of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
noting the different periods and dispensations with 
the institutions peculiar to each. This course should 
give one a fairly comprehensive outline of Jewish 
history and the development of the religion of ancient 
Israel. 

Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


The Backgrounds of the New Testament. 

This course bridges the gap between Old Testament 
and New Testament history and by a study of the 
political and religious movements up to the time of 
Christ furnishes the historical setting for New Testa- 
ment Christianity. 

Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
Stauffer. 


Bible Geography. 
A historical study is made of both the Old Testament 
and New Testament lands and civilizations which came 
in contact with the Hebrews and with Christianity. 
Geography is the handmaid of history. 
Four periods per week, first semester. Professor 
Russell. 
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Fundamentals of Christianity. 
The essential elements which constitute the Christian 
religion, with the underlying philosophical principles’ 
and ethical contents, will furnish materials for this 
course. 


Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
Snoddy. 


History of the English Bible. 


The original sources from which our English transla- 
tions of the Bible came, the nature and history of these 
texts, the canon of Scripture, and the various transla- 
tions will be studied. 

Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


Church Administration. 
The problems of the modern church in its various 
departments and functions will be considered, together 
with methods of organization and management. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


English. 
A comprehensive course reviewing English grammar 
and rhetoric with exercises in composition and theme 
development. A study of selections from literature. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


SECOND YEAR 
The Prophets. 


The writings of the great Hebrew prophets will be 
the basis of this course. The messages of the prophets 
will be found to furnish much material for present day 
situations and to throw light on our social and religious 
problems. 


Four periods per week, first semester. Professor 
Russell. 


The Life and Teachings of Christ. 


A careful study of the text of the four Gospels. An 
effort will be made to arrange the events narrated in 
a chronological order and to develop the teachings of 
Jesus as they were uttered on many occasions, show- 
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ing their bearing on the vital questions of religion. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


Church History. 
A study of the Roman world in which Christianity was 
established; the extension of the church in the apostolic 
and subsequent periods; the characteristic features of 
the early, mediaeval, and reformation periods; the his- 
torical and doctrinal backgrounds of the church of the 
present day. 
Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
McQuary. 


Theory and Practice of Preaching. 
The minister’s relation to the Kingdom of Christ; 
the training needed for sermon building; the construc- 
tion and delivery of the sermon. Practice in outline 
and sermon development and in the delivery of mes- 
sages. 
Four periods per week, second semester. Pro- 
fessor Russell. 


Religious Education. 
A course in the principles of religious education, its 
aims, curriculum, organization, and administration. 
Human nature and the fundamental place of the child 
in religious society. The responsibility of the church 
for religious education and how discharged. 
Two periods per week, the session. Professor Bower. 


The Rural Community. 
Rural conditions in America, social and religious, with 
the problems that arise and discussion of solutions pro- 
posed. Special emphasis is laid on the rural church. 


Four periods per week, first semester. Professor 
Russell. 


Psychology. 


A study of mental powers and functions; analysis of 
human behavior with special reference to the student’s 
own experiences; habit formation and character. 

Four periods per week, second semester. Pro- 
fessor Russell. 
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General Science. 
In this course the student is made acquainted with 
the physical sciences; the constitution and properties 
of matter; an introduction to the mechanical and 
chemical forces of nature. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


THIRD YEAR 


Acts and Epistles. 


The founding of the Church in Jerusalem; the spread 
of the faith through the labors of the apostles and their 
co-laborers; a study of conversions. The contents of 
the Epistles and the historical circumstances of each. 

Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


The Literature, Ideas, and Institutions of the Old Testament. 
Choice selections of Hebrew poetry and prose are 
studied; the ideas underlying the Jewish faith and the 
characteristic institutions which the Israelites de- 
veloped. 

Two periods per week, the session. Professor Pyatt. 


Christian Sociology. 
The principles of social behavior; a study of popula- 
tion, immigration, crime, poverty, labor, and capital in 
the light of the teachings of Christ and the duty of the 
church. 
Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


Expression. 
The proper use of the voice to train and develop its 
powers; poise and flexibility of body; reading exer- 
cises, with special attention to the Scriptures. 


Two periods per week, the session. Mr. Saxon. 


The History of the Disciples of Christ. 
The origin and underlying causes for the effort to 
restore primitive Christianity and to bring about the 
union of all believers; the progress made; the ideals 
and literature growing out of the movement. 


Four periods per week, first semester. Professor 
Russell. 
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Wisdom Literature and Psalms. 
Interpretations of this literature, stressing its spir- 
itual lessons and homiletical materials. 


Four periods per week, second semester. Professor 
Russell. 


History. 


The course in history covers ancient, mediaeval and 
modern times; the civilizations that have arisen; char- 
acteristics of the great races of mankind; the political 
fortunes of the nations. The course varies from year 
to year, the students selecting the one that suits their 
needs. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor 
Russell. 


* SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Courses Hours Days 
Old Testament 
1-2 8:00 Teeth. 2s: 
8-4 Hrs. to be arr’ged 
5-6 1:15 Wark. 
7,8 9:00 W., F. 
9-10 9:00 Deer dikiy 
11-12 Hrs. to be arr’ged 
New Testament 
1-2 10:30 W., F. (M., 1:30) 
3-4 11:30 T.~Th., FF. 
5-6 9:00 Wiz oF. 
7,8 9:00 if Be 
9 10:30 Toe bs 
10 9:00 Tse Lhe 
11,12 10:30 Tis ek Ds 
13-14 2:15 Hh soe Bl seal Des 
Church History 
1,2 9:00 Te Ths 
3,4 8:00 W., F. 
5,6 9:00 W., F 
Doctrine 
ee 2:15 T.; Ch. ss 
38-4 9:00 Ti Ths 
5-6 9:00 oh We tad bl ee 
7-8 11:30 Lasted Doe 
9 8:00 W., F. (M., 11:30) 
Pastoral Theology 
EP 10:35 Abe ee 
3,4 10:35 W., F. 
5,6 8:00 Ts “Th: 
7-8 4315 TL. 
9-10 11:30 W., F. 
Religious, Education 
12 9:00 W., F. 
3,4 9:00 “Ls ae Li's 
5,6 11:30 i 
9,10 11:30 W., F. 
Missions 
1,2 11:30 T., Th. 
3-4 8:00 W., F. 
5-6 1315 ie The 


* Odd numerals indicate first semester courses; even 
numbers indicate second semester courses. Hyphenated 
numbers indicate continuous courses. 
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GRADUATING CLASS OF 1922-23 
Bachelor of Divinity 


Cloyd); Carroll Bailey s22ess 5 eee eee Lexington, Ky. 


Bachelors of Practical Theology 


HarsellaWolcdts. Smith = ee nee re Cherryville, N. J. 
Peotie AWwawGClntone onan ee ee Lexington, Ky. 
SENIORS 
Gumiminis. Claude hse ne ss a en Lexington, Ky. 
Faulconer, James Newman ______-_____________ Lexington, Ky. 
Heath,. Cuvier: freeman’ 22s Normangee, Tex. 
Egceyyharar Gute. ones en ka ce kee Memphis, Tenn. 
MaTrO, AELADTy 2G poe Bees eh ieee ol Sac th eet, St. Louis, Mo. 
insleyg-Limotny W laOn too ee Anchorage, Ky. 
Woodward Harry Iees: == oe Stn eae Salina, Kan. 
MIDDLERS 
Barry pel nrey a Vow foe ee ee Lexington, Ky. 
Clayton 1 homasy boy 02322" soa See Lexington, Ky. 
Davie eUOWIS ~GOrdOi == ee >t Eibaee Lexington, Ky. 
Gorion. Dunbar. Ginna so eae enue tore eaee Tupelo, Miss. 
GES. GCOTEO. "Keen esa eee sae ee oe = New Castle, Ky. 
Her mI Gn ee Reece see en ees Cet gre Maysville, Ky. 
Peden Wiliam Uley a2 o2 52a nase cee ees West Toledo, O. 
HOGA UATIOS= a PON Leen ets eae a Se ee Helena, Ky. 
Thompson, Charles, Calis s-c 022 -ss2cecencuw Jackson, Miss. 
JUNIORS 
Childers}s beon+sesc ssene eee sees ee Pikeville, Ky. 
Carter mn OpeftteHenty..2 +. = sea eee eee Petersburg, Ky. 
Eddleman, James Christian._.._.------~-- Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Grayson Witt On er eos Lexington, Ky. 
Hatler, Edwin Breckinridge__.__.__-_----~- Madisonville, Ky. 
iv erie ayn ieee ress ear a SN Jackson, Ky. 
Kincheloen George, =.=). ae oe ase see Georgetown, O. 
Melinm DaIsv MIOrCNCG 2-55 05sssSo Sots Hazel Green, Ky. 
Martinje AttiesF lorences.222-2 522.2255 222- Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Shepherd, Thomas Jay, Jr.....---.-----=---- Fort Valley, Ga. 
Schuster; Monroe. Goebel-o- =. -=--=------===-= Louisville, Ky. 
Stine Gunma ent seen oe ae oe ee eee Trimble, O. 
Stovall; sHenry Allen; Jr.2---=--=-s2=5=5-----=— Jackson, Miss. 
Tinkcontey Ames GOsepi- se. 25-22 eo a—aa— Lexington, Ky. 


Van Winkle, Charles Simcon_------------~------ Munhall, Pa. 
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Wolfe; Festus -Newtonls=-.-2222-. eee ee Appalachia, Va. 
Wyker, James) Dwight222 22222222 22222 eeeeee Mt. Vernon, O. 
Vilea,; Apolonia Balateet-82. tec seteaees oe S22 eS Loagy Peas 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Baker, Bessie. Ettazs 22227 2 eee eee Nicholasville, Ky. 
Berry; a( Mrs.) siallian )Crantll= == essere a Lexington, Ky. 
Borders;.,.William Cray------—..- 5-5-2 263 Flemingsburg, Ky. 
Bower; Graydon! {2202-22 S eee eee _----Lexington, Ky. 
Bowles; Estella, Vaughticteos een oe ae eee eee Augusta, Ga. 
Boyd; William. Jeffries. 2. 22=-222s42eee5 SS sss Sonora, Ky. 
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IS ee MiaT Ve OLE Y ce ewe ae ta ee Paris, Ky. 
Garrott, \James.Pendletonz—- 2-22 S.-- ee Pembroke, Ky. 
Gipple, Virginia Gladys___-_--.--.---.-- Williamstown, N. Y. 
Glass;+ Mattie -Maésec-- soot eae Nicholasville, Ky. 
Hanser (MYs.),) Nanette = See Lexington, Ky. 
Henley, Minnie. Victorisceteres. -oeeceeee eee Safford, Ariz. 
FOdgCS POLAT Ys bt OLO een ee a ae eee ee Hiseville, Ky. 
Hootman, “hadith ucla ssres cee ee eee Ashland, O. 
mirkpatriek, Cad” Walterss: 2 2-2-2-+=acoseee. Hodgenville, Ky. 
IsoraneCackeos ssc oes oa ae ee ae eee ee Louisville, Ky. 
Lowe,etlarmet, Skinner 2.23. 222 2 cee Lexington, Ky. 
Malott, (Mrs.) Katherine Blanton._..________ Georgetown, Ky. 
NSO sb a mubLen saat Se ee ee Luchowfu, China 
NountOy apadice “LOUIse. 2.20 25 eee ee Glasgow, Ky. 
Newcomb, Ronald Otis......._--.. 1.52... Charleston, W. Va. 
Powells Paul Clifford. .A-. 2202) 2 See ee. Sturgis, Ky. 
RaywoeMaryaMarvinsss. 27 ee ee ee Shelbyville, Ky. 
Roach, William Bennett_......____+_._-__. Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Robertson, Vivian Oscar_-__-----_-_-_ North Pleasureville, Ky. 
Shepherd, rhelma... 7a ee ee See Owenton, Ky. 
Smoot, Bllem (Marstons2=2.- => oe ee Owenton, Ky. 
randy seuiizabeths Winstone 22. 2eee eo oe Hopkinsville, Ky. 
TaylormEdmunds Haynessst. =. 5-- a. eae eoe ae Tampa, Fla. 
"EHOMpsbInde RY aly) 22 Soko oe 2 eee Lexington, Ky. 


ZinkwAnnas Wifletta. ca. ee eee iTS aeeees Kansas, III. 
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YEAR II 
Alderson, Thomas “Hudson o.-2- = Lexington, Ky. 
Burnette, Howard Nicholas________________ Williamstown, Ky. 
Burnette, (Mrs.) Inez Marie_______________ Williamstown, Ky. 
Greenwood, John Wheeler____________________ Lexington, Ky 
CASS NODC mete. a eens eee 2 St ge Long Ridge, Ky. 

YEAR I 
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Barclay, William Dougherty________________ Kansas City, Mo. 
Gerrard. BiMmer Agana ae ee Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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Sarucaye VAEQT PTiCese soe oe ee ee ee Ewing, Ky. 
Hume; | Clarence “Whitman"<-- lee. oe a ee Morgan, Ky. 
MeDanial, Kioyds kennedy. ee Grove City, Ky. 
Murdock, Glenn Banner____-________ South Pleasureville, Ky. 
OBrien, Heury » COrson_ 2 8- Covington, Ky. 
Stewart, George W.----_____ Montague, Prince Edward Island. 
Vance, John Schallenberger___________ West Brownsville, Pa. 


MINISTERIAL STUDENTS HAVING COURSES ONLY IN 
TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


Bacoeerr. “MoOvert ieess see teen ee eae eee ee Dallas, Tex. 
Batrentield,, Samtel) haymond—24-.2-- =e Gilbert, Ark 
Bevyeusderiers Mary paraces 25.225 2 fs es Tipton, Ind. 
Blsekany, Lizzie Maess tees ee ee Franklinton, Ky. 
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Clayton, (Mrs.) Vera Crossway_------------ Springfield, Tenn. 
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ClovdnuGreitete nee ee ee Lexington, Ky. 
Danidiswme varlesy Lowisesse- 23-2 su3 so osls- Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Davismey a lvereatovetlesa aa anos aan Harvey, Ill. 
Bdwardsa James Gordons.2—.-—- s—-=.-<=--= Hopkinsville, Ky. 
i sphieee GHEMERATIS (ibe a a a ee Van Buren, Ind. 
Hellers;» Herman Cecilia 4-- 225 --22-2---==-=-5 Marion, Ind. 
Migher suiGeom DaVvigeee= soa c- ooo Se ea soe Stanford, Ky. 
Hrey, Walter Dewey—-=_—_----..---=----_---- ---= Buechel, Ky. 


Grotefend, Alfred George W.--------------- Washington, Tex. 
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Highfields James’ Tay lors2=-2-2—5-.-=— Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Hoffman, Burton - lees 222 — = oe eee eee Lexington, Ky. 
Jupih; *Charles: Allen] 22242-3222 eee ee Mason City, IT. 
King, porrest. Wight. -2.-s2s= PB Ash P pt 9 Havilandsville, Ky. 
King, 7 Myrtle — Maes ea ee eee oes Shelbyville, Ky. 
Kineslor— 1 homas, Howard.- sess ae Lexington, Ky. 
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Moreland, Wlizabeth= Maries 22222 ee eee Butler, Ky. 
Mosher, Hall. be lmorecssasesse. sae eae eee Memphis, Tenn. 
Neviue William: MeKinleyi2 ees eeu aes ee ee Stanford, Ky. 
OOS AU rey ee LieOn te eene ee ree Owensboro, Ky. 
Philipgs Roberts) ei ersonssss0sce oes ee Grange City, Ky. 
UC MeaITO? a illo meee eee ee rn ee ees Harrodsburg, Ky. 
DALCeNt ss) CSS6 AAN PO anaes tee mee Morgan, Ky. 
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Thompson; William’ Forrest. --=---e-—-—- == ee Gilbert, Ark. 
Van Arsdalls"Rorer Allens. eons ae Lexington, Ky. 
Vaughn, Erasmus Roscoe —-_---------.--.--._- Monroe, Tenn. 
White; eViIreiniawhrmin @lteoae sas eee ae Glasgow, Ky. 
Wisner .Oriole (himmascoee ese ee eee eee Monroe, Tenn. 
Waleox; sheonard Asa4 2. 22202 a ae eens Odessa, Mo. 
Walcox;.. Samuel Emmettes= = ==.) a eee eee Odessa, Mo. 


Woodrnfi;sHerbert Davide 2-—- hese a sace Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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RECAPITULATION 


Students in the College of the Bible: 


Senior’ Clas seat ames Ss eek 7 
Middle? "Clases = cetera Sa i ee ee 9 
RDO GLAS ee oe oer de ee Re Ce a 18 
SPCCAle SLOG eN ts re oe ae a Ss ee ee 38 
English Bible Department: 

pS A BU Ne EE Se Se eg ee el ee 5 

MCAT WL Me ee ee Soe eae aes, 11 16 
ABN RTH ee sees pce lina Pe wd ndt ae en a aN th ma 88 


Ministerial Students Having Courses Only in Transylvania 


Caller aa ee ere ES ee ae ee 44 


Total Enrolled in College of the Bible and Ministerial 


Students in Transylvania College___------------------ 132 


Distribution by States and Countries: 


Statesarenrosentedse (os ne oe ee ee 17 
MOTCION MCOUNLTICS pos aa iS see ee eee SL eee eo 3 


Aleph Theta Ze fraternity, 26. 
Attendance, 22. 


Bachelor of Divinity degree, 
11f; course leading to, 38ff. 

Bachelor of Practical Theol- 
osy degree, 12; course 
leading to, 44f. 


Cafeteria, 19f. 
Calendar, 5. 
Church history, 
50ff. 
Classification of students, 23f. 
Committees of the faculty, 8. 
Contents, Table of, 4f. 
Convocation, The, 20. 
Courses of Instruction, 46ff. 


courses in, 


Dean’s office hours, 22. 
Diploma fees, 30. 
Discipline, 21. 

Doctrine, courses in, 52ff. 


English Bible course, 12; 60ff. 

Estimated expenses, 31. 

Examinations, schedule of, 
24; special, 25. 

Executive officers, 9. 

Expression, private  instruc- 
tion in, 22; courses in, 64ff. 

Extension work in China, 26f. 


Faculty, 7; committees of, 8; 
meetings of, 22. 
Fees, 30ff. 


Fellowships, 31f. 


General Information, 15ff, 

Grounds and buildings, 15ff; 
college building, 15; Ewing 
hal, 163. Lyons hali, 26f; 
heating plant, 17; Transyl- 
vania College buildings, 17. 


Historical Sketch, 10ff. 
Honor System, The, 28. 


Library, The, 17f. 


Master of Religious Educa- 
tion degree, 12f; course, 
42f, 

Matriculation, 23ff. 

Missionary education, courses 


in, 58f. 


New Testament, courses in, 


48ff. 


Occasional lectures, 21f. 
Old Testament, courses in, 
46ff. 


Pageant, The, 29. 

Pastoral Theology, 
54f. 

Principles underlying the 
course of study, 35ff. 

Quarterly, The, 21. 

Register of students, 67ff. 

Registration, 23ff. 

Religious Education, 
in, 56ff. 

Religious exercises, 27f. 
Reports, 25. 

Rooms, 19; room rent, 31. 


courses in, 


courses 


Schedule of classes, 66. 
Schedule of examinations, 24. 
Scholarships, 32f. 

Self support, 34. 
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eties, 26; extension work in 
China, 26f; religious exer- 
cises, 27f; the honor system, 
28; the convocation, 28; the 
pageant, 29. 

Students, classification of, 23f; 
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Student Volunteer Band, 26. 


Thesis, The: for degree of 
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degree of Master of Relig- 
ious Education, 43. 
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Women, 20, 
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The Social Background of the Disciples of 
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LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Additional copies of The Quarterly may be secured without cost by 
addressing The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST 


Rodney L. McQuary! 


Several notable books of recent date accentuate the new 
emphasis on the social origins of religious movements. Among 
others, a promising book dealing with the social origins of Chris- 
tianity has just been announced; ? while from the same academic 
circle there has recently come forth an interesting delineation of 
the frontier spirit in American Christianity.’ 


It is the conviction of the present writer that the origins 
of the religious movement represented today in the communion 
generally known as the Disciples of Christ should be re-examined 
with a view to giving a larger place to consideration of the 
social backgrounds of the movement. Historical interpreters of 
this religious body have usually written in terms of the biog- 
raphies of early leaders, although some brilliant work has been 
done in sifting out and evaluating the various elements com- 
posing the philosophical and theological inheritance received by 
this communion from other movements. But if there is now 
any value in ascertaining what part the frontier spirit has played 
in the determination of American Christianity in general, there 
is an equally valid reason for the more distinctively social 
approach to the history of the Disciples of Christ. That unique 
reason is that the Disciples of Christ share with few religious 
bodies the distinction of being indigenous to American soil, and 
of springing out of that period in American history which saw 
the first emergence of the definitive American spirit of inde- 
pendence and democracy. 


I 


As is well known, the Disciples of Christ resulted from 
the confluence of two religious currents of slightly different 
geographical and temporal origin. One stream had its source 
in the western counties of Pennsylvania, in a movement initiated 
by Thomas Campbell, who was formerly a minister of the 
Seceder Presbyterian Church of Ireland and Scotland. The 
other stream arose in the Bluegrass Region of pioneer Kentucky, 
as one result of the Second Awakening of 1800. Let us now 
examine the racial history and characteristics of the people of 
these regions. 

1 Professor of Church History in The College of the Bible. 


2 Mode: The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity. au 
3 Case: The Social Origins of Christianity. Se ERE ate! 
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The last three-quarters of the eighteenth century had 
brought a flood-tide of immigration from the North of Europe 
into the Middle Atlantic States. Between 1720 and 1770, there 
came many thousands of Germans from the Palatinate, of 
Scotch from the northern part of Ireland, as well as multitudes 
from other north European countries. This tide poured into the 
ports of Philadelphia, New York and points to the southward, 
and from the ports of entry it moved southward and westward 
into the highlands of the Atlantic States. The newcomers did 
not go northward because the economic system of New Eng- 
land was not congenial to the small-farming class, to which 
most of these immigrants belonged. Nor did they remain on 
the coast because there the fertile plain had been preempted by 
the broad plantations of the colonial aristocracy. Left no choice, 
they pressed on to the western frontier, which at that time lay 
in the back hill-country of Pennsylvania and Virginia, where 
there was an abundance of cheap land. Though most of them 
were dissenters in religion, they were permitted to occupy these 
highlands in peace; in Pennsylvania, because that colony had been 
a refuge for dissenters from its beginning; in Virginia, because 
this hardy new stock served as an excellent barrier between the 
Episcopalian aristocracy on the coast and hostile Indian attacks. 
The report of the Scotch-Irish Society in America states that 
from 1720 to 1776 these immigrants came to America at the 
rate of twelve thousand a year, and that over a half-million of 
them were established in the United States at the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War. ! These figures do not include settlers 
of Germanic extraction. All of them were a hardy, virile, lib- 
erty-loving people, nearly all Protestants in religion, and fitted 
by nature and experience for the task of taming the wilderness. 


During the period immediately preceding the Revolution 
these immigrants had settled mainly in three great reservoirs 
of population. The first reservoir was formed by those who 
pressed through the valleys of the Delaware and the Susque- 
hanna into the region west of Philadelphia on the southeastern 
slope of the Alleghenies. The second reservoir included the 
Piedmont Section of North Carolina. Those setting out for this 
region took the Great Appalachian Valley as a pathway to the 
south, pushed down through Maryland and western Virginia 


1 Proceedings: First-Eighth Congress, 1889-1896. 
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into the valley of the Shenandoah, which river they followed to 
its headwaters. At that point, deflected toward the southeast, 
they passed through the Blue Ridge into the lower lying lands 
of the North Carolina Piedmont in the Yadkin River country. 
The third reservoir was formed in western Pennsylvania, after 
the establishment of Fort Pitt and Pittsburg had given security 
from attacks by Indians along the northern border. It was into 
this last area that the Campbells, Thomas and Alexander, came 
a quarter-century after the close of the War for Independence, 
there to join with many others of their kind who had preceded 
them in coming from northern Ireland. From this section many 
pioneers took up the march into Kentucky, and western Virginia, 
and the Western Reserve after the Revolution. In fact it was 
from these three reservoirs of population that nearly all of the 
pioneers of Kentucky and Tennessee were drawn after the war, 
with the exception of many families, chiefly of the same social 
strata, from Maryland and Virginia.1 Thus the regions in 
which both historic streams of the Disciples of Christ arose were 
originally populated by the mingled descendants of this Scotch- 
Irish and Germanic migration. 


II 


Yet at the opening of the nineteenth century the social life 
of the “western wilderness” was very rapidly taking on the 
features of settled society and culture. By this time the pioneer 
had passed on, because he was a hermit and desired to live apart 
from men. “Increased immigration disturbed his solitude.” 
After him came those who were a degree above the hermit, those 
who had a little more property and knew more of the refinements 
of life. These gathered into communities. In a few years the 
log cabin was supplanted by the frame house. Small trading 
centers were established. Later still came the men and women 
who were “designated by their contemporaries as ‘genteel.’ 
Accustomed to advantages unknown to the poorer, uncultured 
immigrant, this class did much to raise the standard of life in 
the wilderness, and gradually wrought a change in society.” 
Schools and academies began to be built in the towns which rap- 
idly became oases of culture. The importance of education was 


1 Campbell: The Southern Highlander, p. 22. This work has excellent maps 


showing routes of migration in detail. 
2 Cleveland: The Great Revival in the West, p. 9. 
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~ especially recognized in Kentucky, where encouragement was 
given to higher learning by grants of lands by the legislature at 
a very early date. In 1793 George Imlay, referring to this 
remarkably rapid improvement of society in the west, wrote, 
“Such has been the progress of this country, from dirty stations 
or forts, and smoaky huts, that it has expanded into fertile fields, 
blushing orchards, pleasant gardens, luxuriant sugar-groves, 
neat and commodious houses, rising villages, and trading towns. 
Ten years have produced a difference in the population and com- 
forts of this country, which to be pourtrayed in just colours 
would appear marvelous. To have implicit faith in belief that 
such things have happened, it is first necessary to be (as I have 
been) a spectator of such events. Emigrations to this country 
were mostly from the back parts of Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina, until 1784; in which year many 
officers who had served in the American army during the late 
war came out with their families; several families came also 
from England, Philadelphia, New Jersey, York, and the New 
England States. The country soon came to be chequered after 
that area with genteel men, which operated both upon the minds 
and actions of the backwoods people who constituted the first 
emigrants.””! 


Such a process of improvement in general culture is but 
natural as the first comers prosper by industry, and as new- 
comers with capital are more and more attracted by the settled 
conditions beginning to prevail in the new country. Yet in spite 
of a general softening of life which accompanied the greater 
prosperity and culture, the people of the trans-Allegheny country 
did not all at once slough off the fundamental pioneer traits 
and points of view which had characterized their fathers. In 
fact, these lingering traits and philosophies, holding over from 
the frontier period which has only recently closed in American 
history, constitute the preponderant elements in the American 
character of today. 


Let us now enumerate some frontier character traits which 
might be expected to influence the spiritual ideals and organiza- 
tion of any religious movement which might arise in the midst 
of such an environment. 


1G. Imlay: A Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North 
America, p. 137. 
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First, the frontiersman was an individualist. Sparsity of 
population made complex social organization impossible. The 
family was the largest functioning social unit. At its head stood 
the husband and father, upon whose strength and cunning the 
livelihood of the group chiefly depended. His hand fashioned 
the household furniture and utensils, as well as the rude imple- 
ments with which he tilled the soil. Everything needed by the 
family was derived from materials raised on the farm or secured 
in the forest. The towns, though beginning to be centers of 
western refinement, were few and small. In 1800 Pittsburg had 
only 1,565 people; Lexington had 1,797, of whom 439 were 
slaves; Frankfort had 628, including 260 slaves; Nashville had 
a population of 355, of whom 141 were slaves. The high per- 
centage of slaves in the population of the towns shows that life 
was outwardly becoming more aristocratic with prosperity in 
the new fertile land. There had also been some immigration 
from the aristocracy of nearby eastern States. But the majority 
of the population lived on scattered small farms or were grouped 
into small communities along the rivers and creeks. Bad roads 
and the difficulties and dangers of communication made com- 
munities isolated from each other and from the world. In spite 
of the frequently encountered log schoolhouse, the great masses 
of the people were still illiterate and childishly credulous. News- 
papers were few and inferior in quality. These conditions of 
life tended to develop to a greater degree that individualism of 
the pioneer which had expressed itself first in his act of leaving 
a settled civilization for life in the wilderness. According to 
Turner, the southern stream of migration, which includes prac- 
tically all of the peoples under consideration in this study, was 
especially individualistic in contrast with the communal type of 
settler who formed the northern colonies. 


Out of the soil of this unphilosophical yet potent individ- 
ualism of the frontier, democracy grew. Throughout American 
political history the frontier sections have ever been the seed- 
beds of democracy. This tendency became evident very early 
in the struggle with the mother-country. From among the back- 
woodsmen of the Carolina foothills came, May 21, 1775, the first 
Declaration of Independence, whereby ‘we, the citizens of 
Mecklenberg County, abjure all political connection, contract 


1 Turner: The Frontier in American History, p. 125. 
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or association with that nation who have wantonly trampled on 
our rights and liberties”, and “do hereby declare ourselves a 
free and independent people.”! Thus the highlanders zealousy 
supported the struggle for independence. Most of them had 
inherited a traditional hatred of English oppression from their 
Scotch and Irish ancestry. But these primitive Americans were 
equally resentful toward domination by colonial aristocracy in 
local government. The political cleavage between the coastal 
plain and the backwoods had been evident from the very begin- 
nings of the hill settlements. Two radically different economic 
orders were here represented. The back-countryman was a 
small-farmer. He possessed but little land and few, if any, 
slaves. He was his own hunter, mechanic and tiller of the soil. 
Contrasted with him was the aristocratic colonial gentleman, 
with his broad acres, his hordes of slaves, and his resultant 
social philosophy. This fundamental antagonism raised its head 
most menacingly in the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1788. The division of opinion on the question of the ratification 
of the proposed Federal Constitution followed almost exactly 
the economic cleavage between backwoodsman and aristocrat. 
Patrick Henry, himself a backwoodsman, leading the opposition 
to ratification, said of the Constitution, “I look on that paper as 
the most fatal plan that could possibly be conceived to enslave 
a free people.” Beveridge has written dramatically of this 
struggle: “In this fundamental struggle of antagonistic theories, 
the practical advantage of the hour was overwhelmingly with 
those who resisted the Constitution. They had on their side the 
fears of the people, who... looked on all government with sus- 
picion, on any vital government with hostility, and on a great 
central government as some distant and monstrous thing, too 
far away to be within their reach, too powerful to be resisted, 
too high and exalted for the good of the common man, too dan- 
gerous to be tried.”* In much the same language Alexander 
Campbell later might have expressed his objections to an estab- 
lished ecclesiastical order. 


The political struggle between the small-farming back- 
woodsman and the aristocratic planter continued well into the 
nineteenth century. Throughout the contest the frontiersmen 
were consistently the champions of democratic principles of 


1 Campbell: The Southern Highlander, p. 91. 
2 Beveridge: Life of John Marshall, Vol. I. p. 371. 
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representation and suffrage. The decisive part which their rifle- 
men played in the winning of the War of 1812 brought a new 
self-consciousness and the beginnings of definite political organi- 
zation. It was this element in the citizenship which forced all 
the reforms in various State Constitutions in the direction of 
equal and universal suffrage. “It was western New York that 
forced an extension of suffrage in the Constitutional Convention 
of that State in 1821; and it was western Virginia that com- 
pelled the tide-water region to put a more liberal suffrage pro- 
vision in the Constitution framed in 1830, and to give to the 
frontier region a more nearly proportionate representation with 
the tide-water aristocracy.”! Alexander Campbell was thor- 
oughly familiar and sympathetic with the political ideals of the 
West, so much so that he was chosen to represent his district in’ 
the Virginia Convention of 1829-1830, which resulted in the 
amendment of the State Constitution. On the floor of the con- 
vention he spoke at length advocating modification as desired 
by the citizens of the country beyond the Blue Ridge.? The rise 
of democracy as an effective force in national politics came in 
with the western preponderance under Jackson and Harrison. 
When Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, entered the halls of Con- 
gress, “a tall, lank, uncouth-looking personage, with long locks 
of hair hanging over his face and a cue down his back tied with 
an ell-skin,” he heralded the coming triumph of the frontier, with 
all of its good and with all of its evil elements. 


In the third place, the frontiersman was capable of being 
swept by torrential emotions, a fact which made him a person- 
ality of “high religious voltage.” Not that he always made any 
formal claims to religion. The consensus of opinion among 
writers of the period is that the proportion of professing Chris- 
tians among the population was relatively small at this time. 
Many speak of the prevailing immorality, general apathy and 
infidelity which followed in the wake of the Revolution. Intem- 
perance was common. Obscenity and profanity thrived among 
the young men emboldened by the impetus gained during seven 
years of war and army life. During that period the influence 
of the churches had been paralyzed and forgotten. The post- 
Revolutionary period marks what Bacon calls “the low water- 


1 Turner: op. cit., p. 31. 
2 Richardson: Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, Vol. II, p. 310. 


3 Turner: op. cit., p. 31. 
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mark of the ebb-tide of American Christianity.” Religion was 
preached and taught in terms of dogmatic theological systems 
totally unsuited to the new environment found in American 
society. But though the pioneer was not professedly religious, 
by his experiences in the wilderness he had built up a tempera- 
ment inflammable to the spark of emotion. Davenport attrib- 
utes the emotional phenomena of the Revival of 1800 to the 
environment of fear—fear of starvation, fear of savages and 
wild beasts—in which the frontiersman constantly lived. He 
also points out that “difficulty of communication and a great 
amount of ignorance in a population predispose to emotional 
movements.”! Added to these influences was a new social insti- 
tution developed beyond the mountains, namely, the camp-meet- 
ing. Here was a gathering under such emotions and amid such 
surroundings that it offered an ideal opportunity for the opera- 
tion of crowd suggestion. 


Finally, the frontiersman was an idealist. There is a strain 
of romance and idealism in all lovers of adventure, and the love 
of adventure was a dominant motive in the early explorer of 
the wilds. But as the trail-blazer of the Daniel Boone type passed 
on into his congenial solitudes, leaving his late paradise to more 
settled, communal farmers, the love of adventure operated less 
and less. Yet idealism began to be operative as a motivating 
energy for social building. The individualistic idealism of the 
lone pioneer was supplanted by the new-born social idealism of 
the growing community. Here was a new land in the making. 
None but the most shiftless and sordid could be satisfied to have 
it anything short of the best. “The very fact of the wilderness 
appealed to men as a fair blank page on which to write a new 
chapter in the story of man’s struggle for a higher type of 
society. The western wilds, from the Alleghenies to the Pacific, 
constituted the richest free gift that was ever spread out before 
civilized man. To the peasant and artisan of the Old World, 
bound by the chains of social class . . . the west offered an exit 
into a free life and greater well-being among the bounties of 
nature, into the midst of resources that demanded manly exer- 
tion, and that gave in return the chance for indefinite ascent 
in the scale of social adventure.’”? 


1 Davenport: Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, p. 9. 
2 Turner: op. cit., p. 261. 
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It now remains to indicate how these elements and char- 
acteristics of frontier life became influential in the early history 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


We have already stated that the geographical areas in which 
the Disciples of Christ first arose and spread were practically 
coterminous with those covered by the great westward migra- 
tion. It was among the well-to-do farmers of central Kentucky, 
a people who were descended mainly from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and western Virginia stock, that the Stone movement 
began in 1801, stimulated to some extent by news of a similar 
awakening which had just taken place in the Cumberland River 
country. A few years later it was among the scattered settle- 
ments of the region north of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, that 
Thomas Campbell was moved to invite to the Lord’s Supper 
Christians other than those of his own communion. Out of this 
incident grew his separation from the Seceder Presbyterian 
Church, and the inauguration by him of a movement for the 
advocacy of the union of all Christians upon the democratic basis 
laid down in the New Testament. It is significant that these two 
movements, which later merged to form the Disciples of Christ, 
originated in frontier territory. It is also significant that not 
a leader of either of these two movements in those early days 
came from the aristocracy of the coast or of the interior. 
Thomas Campbell and his illustrious son were Scotch immigrants 
from northern Ireland. Barton W. Stone was a Marylander by 
birth, who later removed to Pittsylvania County, Virginia, and 
still later to North Carolina to secure his education. Walter 
Scott, Adamson Bentley, John Smith and all the other leaders of 
the movement were either frontiersmen themselves or the near 
descendants of frontiersmen. 


It should be noted also that this movement for Christian 
unity, as initiated by Thomas Campbell in western Pennsylvania, 
grew out of the desire to make religion accessible and socially 
efficient for the scattering neighborhoods of the frontier. This 
fact shows how social conditions influenced the movement first 
by helping to call it into existence. These settlements were 
denominationally heterogeneous. They had been undertaken for 
economic reasons, not to secure religious freedom. Migration 
into the various communities had not been by congregations or 
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denominations, as had been the case in New England. Every 
shade of religious opinion, which had been developed by a period 
of hair-splitting and contentious Protestantism in the countries 
of Europe, had been transplanted to the New World. Every 
community comprised a variety of denominations, but seldom 
was any one of them present in sufficient strength to support 
its own services and ministry. Though Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics and Congregationalists were to be found among the 
immigrants of the western country, they were greatly outnum- 
bered by other denominations. ‘The denominations character- 
ized by wealth and social position did not furnish the majority 
of the immigrants who passed into the western country at the 
close of the Revolution.”! The Presbyterians were strongest 
numerically and had almost the only settled ministers. Vast 
numbers of the weaker and poorer denominations were un- 
churched. The result was social inefficiency on the part of 
religion in every community. Sectarianism seemed to be the 
vicious cause. Sectarian rivalries were making religion power- 
less in every neighborhood; they were marring fellowship in 
Christian service; they were retarding the progress of the King- 
dom of God; they were dishonoring the One Lord of the Church. 
It was in this urgent social situation that Thomas Campbell 
began the practice and advocacy of Christian unity. He would 
have creeds stripped away, not because they were necessarily 
untrue in themselves, but because people insisted upon making 
them tests of fellowship. In Kentucky and Tennessee Barton 
W. Stone had also seen the spiritual and social inefficiency of a 
partisan religion. 


We may regard the Stone movement as a protest, in the 
name of the rights of the individual, against the tyranny of the 
Calvinistic theology. Individualism as a philosophy was a 
product of the age of the Enlightenment; but individualism as 
a practical life-attitude was developed in the frontiersman by 
his independent life in the wilderness. His individualism was 
not an intellectual philosophy, but a practical attitude toward 
life. Just as this frontier individualism had emerged from the 
wilderness to remake politics, so now it laid its democratizing 
hand upon theology also. Garrison says that the most essential 
doctrines of Calvinism “were based on a conception of man 


1 Cleveland: The Great Revival in the West, p. 15. 
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which was being undermined by the development of individ- 
ualism. As the sense of race unity became weaker and the worth 
of the individual was more distinctly affirmed, such doctrines 
as that of inherited original sin, in all its Calvinistic rigors, 
became difficult to explain and defend satisfactorily. . . The 
demand was for an anthropology and a soteriology which would 
leave more scope for each man to work out his own salvation. . . 
The spirit of the times demanded a doctrine of salvation which 
would tell each man what to do to be saved. Calvinism did not 
do that.” Men of frontier lineage were accustomed to working 
out their own salvation physically, morally, economically, and 
politically. What they now demanded was a chance for the 
individual in religion. Furthermore, the Calvinistic system 
drew its analogies and arguments from an aristocratic social 
order. God was the Sovereign Lord, the Absolute Monarch, 
whose announced will was the end of argument. Regeneration 
was presented as a miracle; faith was a gift of God. God had 
arbitrarily divided all humanity into two classes, the elect and 
those doomed to perish, entirely aside from any recognition of 
personal qualities. The spirit of democracy which had just come 
to utterance in the American and French Revolutions was funda- 
mentally irreconcilable to such a theology. With the coming of 
political democracy, theological aristocracy was doomed. The 
preaching of Stone, Scott and Campbell offered salvation to all 
upon the basis of a theology which rested upon democratic pre- 
suppositions.? Such a throwing off of the shackles of Calvinism 
is not to be explained entirely apart from the fact that demo- 
cratic principles were being proclaimed throughout the western 
country in politics and social life generally. Not only were they 
being proclaimed, they were the very warp and woof of life in 
those sections. The tones of independence and liberty were dom- 
inants in the pronouncements of the Campbells from the begin- 
ning. In “The Declaration and Address,” all Christians were 
urged to “resume that precious, dear-bought liberty from subjec- 
tion wherewith Christ has made his people free,—liberty from 
subjection to any authority but his own in matters of religion.” 
All human authorities, all deductions of human reasoning, all 
human expedients, whether of past or present, were to be abol- 
ished or given no more than a secondary acceptance, and were 


1 Garrison: Alecander Campbell’s Theology, p. 127. 
2 Stone: Autobiography, p. 148. 
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not in any case to be made terms of communion among Chris- 
tians. In his essays on “The Ancient Order of Things,” which 
became largely influential in shaping the policy and practice of 
the Disciples of Christ, Alexander Campbell saw the New Testa- 
ment through the glasses of democracy. His interpretations of 
New Testament Christianity struck a natural and ready response 
in the hearts of the West. He opposed everything which smacked 
of an established or priestly religion, and set himself for the 
working out of a glorious program of independency from creeds 
and ecclesiasticisms of all kinds. 


Emotionalism played a minor role in the early history of 
the Disciples of Christ, as indeed it has been negligible among 
them since. The Kentucky Revival of 1801, which had seen such 
emotional excesses, soon divided into several parties. A portion 
joined with the Methodists, a smaller element went to the Pres- 
byterians, and a large portion, comprising many of the emotional 
religionists, was absorbed by the Shaker movement. Under the 
same personal influence of Barton W. Stone, who held a practical 
common-sense view of the “spiritual exercises,” the section of 
the movement which remained faithful to his leadership soon 
settled down to a definitely organized communion in which spon- 
taneous demonstrations of an emotional character played an 
ever diminishing part. Yet the tone of this body remained 
strongly evangelistic. The Campbellian reformation was a 
teaching and an intellectual movement from the first, possess- 
ing little emotional content. In this movement salvation was 
presented to the individual upon the fulfillment of certain condi- 
tions which were very carefully worked out and explained. This 
method of presentation tended to discourage emotion. 


Finally, the idealism of the pioneer found religious expres- 
sion in the Disciples’ vision of the new day when the warring 
sects and ecclesiastical bondages of the Old World should be for- 
gotten in the building of a united Church in the New World. 
The fondest hopes of the patriot for a political Utopia were 
being realized. It now seemed sure that the infant Republic 
might expect a future of felicity. The vision which had filled 
the souls of the founders of the Republic was now matched by 
this new pioneer movement in the sphere of religion, which 
labored for the coming of the Golden Age of Christianity. No 
other word than “millennium” could fitly portray the consum- 
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mation of that dream. The darkness of ages was to be lifted; 
the rubbish of the creeds was to be cleared away; the bonds of 
ecclesiasticisms and hierarchies were to be broken; the liberated 
church was to go back to the fountain of pure New Testament 
Christianity, there to gather strength and sustenance for her 
life in this new era. In announcing the forthcoming issue of the 
Millennial Harbinger in 1830, Alexander Campbell wrote: “This 
work shall be devoted to the destruction of sectarianism, infi- 
delity, and anti-Christian doctrine and practice. It shall have 
for its object the development and introduction of that political 
and religious order of society called the Millennium, which will 
be the consummation of that ultimate amelioration of society 
proposed in the Christian Scriptures.” Could any statement 
be more idealistic, more crusader-like in spirit than this? Such 
expressions could be produced in multitudinous array from the 
writings of the early Disciples of Christ. Here spoke not sim- 
ply the audacious faith of Alexander Campbell and a few other 
leaders like him. It was rather the great social idealism of 
pioneer days, welling up in many hearts, and finding religious 
expression through these great spiritual pioneers of the unity 
of the church. 


Throughout this discussion the purpose has been to show 
how the religious principles and mission of the Disciples of 
Christ took inspiration and form from conditions of life in the 
period and region of their origin as a people. Great social prin- 
ciples and energies which made themselves felt in political forms 
were also inspirational and formative in religious enterprises. 
Perhaps we may say that democratic individualism as operative 
in theology and church organization, and social idealism as 
embodied in the great ideal of a united church, are the primary 
contributions of the Disciples of Christ to American Chris- 
tianity. These are values which American social development 
has not shaken. They are as vital today as they were in the 
days of the fathers. 


With the passing of the frontier in American history, the 
problem of the Disciples of Christ now becomes analagous to 
that of the American people as a nation. That problem is how 
to transmute the spiritual ideals and deeds of our forbears into 
vital energies for the tasks of the epoch of culture in which we 
of today find ourselves. Neither as Americans nor as Disciples 
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shall we do well to follow our fathers in mechanical fashion. 
The spirit of the pioneer ever faces forward. If we would be 
true followers of our fathers we must face the future. They 
who face the future, drawing encouragement from the past at 


their back, whether in politics or in religion, are always on 
life’s real frontier. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
CAUSE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Vernon Stauffer 


No man thinks deeply on the problem of Christian reunion 
without sooner or later becoming imbued with the impression 
that no less a matter is ultimately involved than the essential 
character of Christianity. That there have been thoroughly 
worldly motives and thoroughly prejudiced estimates of the 
genius of Christianity operative again and again along the 
dismal road that has led to disunion, every impartial student of 
church history will freely allow. But, all in all, it would consti- 
tute the sorriest of misjudgments to assert that these have been 
for the most part the decisive and controlling factors in the case. 
At bottom, in their deeper and more vital aspects, the significant 
divisions that have taken place within the Christian Church 
have resulted from grave differences of opinion, in the realm of 
honest conviction one need not hesitate to say, on the part of 
more or less thorough-going thinkers of the faith as to what 
constitutes this or that fundamental characteristic of Chris- 
tianity.” 


To state the matter somewhat differently, the main differ- 
ences that exist among the followers of our Lord are as profound 
as they are venerable. They are so profound and so venerable, 
indeed, as strongly to suggest pause to the impatient clamorer 
for reunion whose enthusiasm quite outstrips his feeling for fact 
and whose sole guiding star must be regarded as expediency 
rather than truth. ‘The Church,” it has recently been said, 
“rests on belief, which it is constantly clarifying at the 
spring.”? One might well wish that in all of its implications 
and bearings the statement could commend itself to all as 
incontrovertibly true. Taken as it seems to have been meant, 
in its central import it is true; so impressively and self-evidently 
true that in our efforts to solve the problem of Christian reunion 


1 Professor of New Testament in The College of the Bible. 

2 A less extenuating statement is that of the Anglican bishops in Section III of 
The Lambeth Declaration on the Reunion of Christendom (1920): .. . “none 
can doubt that self-will, ambition, and lack of charity among Christians have 
been principal factors in the mingled process, and that these, together with 
blindness to the sin of disunion, are still mainly responsible for the breaches of 
Christendom.” Profound humility and contrition, rather than concern for 
accurate historical appraisals, it may be said, very properly characterize The 
Declaration. 

3 Forsythe, in the volume of essays entitled Towards Reunion, p. 56. 
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it may well forbid us to think that our most important and rad- 
ical concerns are such as the elimination of waste, or the safe- 
guarding of the spirit of comity, or even, shall it not be said? 
the confidence of the unbelieving world. More specifically, the 
statement may well serve to admonish us that, not by evasion, 
nor by treating the convictions of others as puerile and held in 
a trifling and insincere spirit, nor yet by following doughty coun- 
sels to “wipe the slate and start afresh,” but by a firm facing 
of the deeper issues in a spirit that is as humble and good- 
natured as it is frank and thorough, will solid advance be made. 


Among the issues that justly have the appearance of deep 
fissures in the soil of historic Christianity few are more diffi- 
cult to fathom, or are wider, or yawn more forbiddingly in the 
way of Christian reunion than that represented by the Doctrine 
of Grace. That it should be so causes the fact at once to appear 
as ironical as itis tragic. For certainly no treasure of common 
Christian experience is dearer than the grace of God. Not only 
so; no theme of the Gospel is more nearly central than the doc- 
trine of God’s grace. There is probably no other term that bet- 
ter characterizes the very heart of the New Testament, or if one 
wills, its breath and atmosphere, than the word “grace.” The 
message of the apostles and evangelists of the New Testament 
church was a message of grace (Rom. 1:5; Gal. 1:6), whose 
separation unto their holy tasks was likewise a calling of grace 
(Gal. 1:15). When missionaries were sent forth by primitive 
congregations, to proclaim in strange lands and among alien 
peoples the message of Christ, they were commended to the grace 
of God (Acts 14:26). When prayer was offered in the New 
Testament period, by those who were weighted down by the 
burden of their infirmities, the supplications were offered to the 
throne of grace (Heb. 4:16). When deep thoughts stirred in 
the hearts of those who would be helpers of their brethren’s 
faith, with the result that they were moved to write epistles, 
almost invariably as their first and last words they invoke the 
grace of God (or of Christ). When the abundant blessings of 
redemption are called to mind and contemplated by hearts that 
overflow with unutterable gratitude, mingled with the sense of 
abject unworthiness, these blessings are regarded as “the riches 
of His grace” (Ephes. 1:7). When history itself is required 
to yield up its innermost secret, that is, when a key to its ulti- 
mate meaning is sought and found, grace is the explanation of 
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all that has gone before, of all that now is, and of all that which 
shall yet come to pass (I Peter 1:10, 18; Ephes. 1:4 ff.). It is 
by means of grace that the hearts of believers are opened (Acts 
16:14), that the gift of repentance is bestowed (Acts 5:31; 
11:18; II Tim. 2:25), that faith is imparted (Ephes. 1:19; Phil. 
1:29), that sinful men are made good (Acts 15:11; Rom. 3:24; 
4:16), that they obtain strength to do good and to avoid evil 
(II Thess. 2:16, 17; 3:3), and that their sanctification is made 
complete (I Thess. 5:23, 24). In short, it is the grace of God 
that accomplishes man’s redemption, that brings about the 
renewal of his heart and life, that imparts the assurance of the 
divine love, that supplies a solid basis for hope, that bestows 
joy and peace and every good work (Rom. 5:2; I Cor. 4:7; Rom. 
8:15, 16; I Peter 1:3-5; Rom. 15:13; II Thess. 2:16, II Cor. 
19:8). 


Could a doctrine like this, lying at the very heart of the 
Gospel, nay, all but constituting the heart of the Gospel, provoke 
the odiuwm theologicum and become the occasion of disastrous 
division within the church? Alas, that to the affirmative 
answer that must be given there can be added so little by way of 
modification or extenuation to sustain one’s confidence in the 
Protestant principle of man’s ability to discern and to hold unde- 
viatingly to the truth! Coleridge in his Christobel puts a bold 
metaphor as follows: 


“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder. 
A dreary sea now flows between.” 


Bold as the metaphor is, it is not bolder than we require to illus- 
trate the enormous cleavage that came in time within the thought 
and life of the church with respect to the doctrine of grace. 
Speaking by and large, that cleavage is directly traceable to 
divergent interests and emphases that developed in the interpre- 
tation of Christianity in the East and the West. 


For the Greek Fathers, Christian experience built itself 
around the convictions that the will of man is free and that 
Christ’s work in redemption consists, not in an inner transfor- 
mation of man’s nature but in a restoration of the original 
nobility of human nature, obtained through Christ’s teaching 
respecting the knowledge of God and of virtue. That is to say, 
Christ’s redemptive work came to be regarded in the East as 
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consisting of certain objective facts, external to man, such as 
the ransom-sacrifice that He made, and the deification and 
immortalizing of man’s nature, secured as the result of the expe- 
rience in history of the Divine Man, Jesus Christ, the Logos, 
together with the contemplation of the symbols of worship 
through which men come to feel themselves one with God, par- 
takers of the divine nature or of immortality.!_ Grace, therefore, 
came to be regarded in the East, not as a substance, but as an 
external power or influence, a constraint, saving man through the 
illumination of his intellect and the reinforcing of the powers 
that reside and act freely in his nature, and thus guiding his soul 
in the path of virtue and toward its eternal home. 


This was not at all the view of man and of redemption gen- 
erally honored in the West, where the sense of man’s dependence 
on God was immensely more profound than in the East, and 
where as early as Tertullian® there is discoverable a view of 
grace that makes its action nothing less than “the inspiration 
of a higher Divine quasi-physical energy or force.’? In the 
West, particularly in the person of its dominant theologian, 
Augustine, doctrines of original sin, man’s entire helpless- 
ness, and God’s almighty will, became controlling. Man came 
to be generally viewed in the West as having lost, by virtue 
of the Fall, not only goodness but all.power whatsoever to bring 
about his salvation. Only through grace, not by man himself, 
nor by means of doctrine, nor through example, nor by law, was 
human redemption to be obtained. Grace begins the good in 
man, liberating his enslaved and impotent will. ‘It goes before 
him when unwilling, that he may will; it follows him when will- 
ing, that he may not will in vain.”* Furthermore, grace continues 
the good in man. In every way it liberates man from the domina- 
tion of a nature that is sinful through and through. Only in 


1 Seeberg, History of Doctrine, Eng. Tr., I, pp. 295 ff. 


2 For a fresh and thoroughly challenging presentation of the view that as early 
as Paul there was present within Christian circles of thought the mystical doc- 
trine of salvation, i. e., salvation as affected through the interpenetration of man’s 
life by Divine spiritual substance, see McGiffert, The God of the Early Chris- 
tians, pp. 31ff. According to McGiffert, this mystical and substantial conception 
of salvation was transmitted through the Paulinism of John and through similar 
ideas propagated by Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, and Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons. 
In view of the undoubted character of the evidence McGiffert submits, his effort 
to trace the trail of this conception back to the apostolic circle may not lightly 
be set aside. There can be no doubt of this, at any rate, that Tertullian and 
Augustine were fully persuaded they were handing on the true Pauline tradition. 
8 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VI, article: “Grace,” p. 365. 

* Augustine, Enchiridion, 9:32. 
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response to God’s call (vocatio) is man able to believe and to will 
that which is good, and it is only through grace working in him 
that he is able to perform that which he wills. Through the Sac- 
ramenis of the orthodox church this grace is imparted, as the 
result of which the recipient is endowed with a new and perma- 
nent character,—a character dominical, or, as the Schoolmen 
later have it, a character indelibilis, i. e., a Divine stamp, imply- 
ing not a brand so much as the impartation of something sacred, 
a sanctum, Augustine would say. Grace is thus bestowed auto- 
matically; in other words, the theory ex opere operato is invoked. 


At the present moment, it concerns us only in passing to 
note that it was in the long and none-too-generous controversy 
that Augustine engaged in with Pelagius that grace, according 
to the former, came to be defined as (1) prevenient, in that it 
apprenends men and lifts them out of their sin; (2) cooperant, 
in that it produces in them good volitions and good actions; and 
(3) irresistible, for the reason that the will of God is omnipotent, 
and inevitably proves itself to be such in the process of salva- 
tion. But these amplifications and rarefactions must not be 
permitted to obscure the main point for us, viz., that Western 
thought, as it found expression in Augustine and thus passed 
into the Mediaeval Age and system, seized upon a conception of 
grace which can in no sense be represented as a purely spiritual 
relation, as in the East. On the contrary, it must be regarded 
as God’s creative power in action in the life of man, and that 
power moving not on the plane of influence but as a direct Divine 
action; a substance, therefore, a secret, wonderful and ineffable 
Divine energy, working within the life of man and communi- 
cating to him a higher nature. 


It is not, however, when viewed theoretically or as a dog- 
matic formulation, but when considered as coming to concretion 
and giving potency to the so-called Sacraments that the full sig- 
nificance of what must ever seem to us this really stupendous 
departure of Augustinian Christianity from the pure and simple 
teaching of the Gospel, becomes thoroughly clear. We turn, 
therefore, to the doctrine of the Sacraments in preference to a 
continued effort to present the abstract principles in the case. 
And here, it may be hoped, we shall be able to move forward 
with celerity while at the same time avoiding taking a head-long 
plunge into this immensely important phase of the discussion, 
if we make our approach by way of a statement contained in a 
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recent text of no little scholarly distinction. The words about 
to be quoted, it scarcely requires to be said, have particular ref- 
erence to the situation in the second, third and fourth Christian 
centuries. 


“Side by side with the development of the organization 
of the Church there went on the increasing elaboration of 
its rites and ceremonies. . . The whole ceremony of the 
worship centered in the Eucharist. This was known as ‘the 
mystery’ par excellence. It is a highly significant fact that, 
while the Roman Christian, with his respect for law and 
authority, called the chief office of his religion a Sacrament, 
or oath of allegiance, his Greek brother used a word [i. e., 
mystery, V. S.] that was already familiar to the people as 
the title of a secret ritual witnessed only by the initiated and 
carefully guarded from the intrusion of the vulgar. Thus 
the word, which in the New Testament always means a truth 
formerly hidden, but now through Christ publicly revealed, 
came to be torn entirely away from its primitive Christian 
signification and used altogether in its conventional pagan 
sense. Meanwhile there was a growing approximation to 
pagan ritual in the ceremonies of the Church and the feel- 
ings of awe with which they were approached. The homely 
love feast, at which rich and poor sat down at a common 
meal side by side, while they commemorate the Lord’s death 
by eating and drinking some of the bread and wine pro- 
vided for it, has given place to a solemn function of miracu- 
lous potency. .. The priest at the altar is regarded as per- 
forming a really efficaceous act.’ 


In every important particular these words are as illuminat- 
ing as they aretrue. It requires, however, to be added, and that 
with emphasis, that along with the influence of pagan rituals, 
at which it will be seen the author considerably more than hints, 
there was likewise operative, and steadily to an increasingly 
powerful degree, this Western view of grace with which we 
have been dealing. 

To those of us who humbly profess ourselves devoted to the 
ideal of restoring New Testament Christianity, and who confess 
a preference for the waters of the original fountain, it must ever 
appear at first blush as an amazing thing that such a develop- 


1 Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches, pp. 141 f. 
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ment as the sacramental system of the Mediaeval Church, still 
flourishing to be sure in our own day but certainly with less 
tendency to grave abuse, should ever have been able to impose 
itself upon the whole of Christendom. But does not the marvel 
tend immediately to lessen and disappear the moment it is 
recalled that the view of grace which underlies the Mediaeval 
Sacraments is so utterly different from that which seems to us 
so evident and unmistakable in the New Testament teaching? 
The point will come home to us all the more sharply the moment 
we remind ourselves how reluctant we are even to speak of “sac- 
raments” in the Church. “Ordinances of the Gospel” or “ordi- 
nances of the Lord’s House,” we prefer to style them, beautiful 
and most moving symbols, charged with the deepest of spiritual 
meaning, involving acts on the part of the believer that bring 
him into the fullest and most genuine fellowship and communion 
with the Lord and causing him to share in His loving favor; but 
not “sacraments.” But does the point still require to be stressed 
that this implies an utterly different view of grace than that 
which came to expression in the sacramental system of the 
Mediaeval Church? In the latter case, let it again be said, one 
is dealing with grace conceived of as substance, as “a Divine 
quasi-physical energy,” to reemploy a phrase already used; as 
Divine power interpenetrating the life of man and communi- 
cating to it a new and higher spiritual nature. This considera- 
tion, firmly grasped and retained, helps immensely to make 
clear why the history of the doctrine of grace should amount to 
“the greatest satire in the history of Christianity,” as some one 
has styled it, and why, to speak more moderately and with 
soberer regard for fact, the so-called Sacraments should have 
been able to exercise such a divisive influence in church history.! 

The increase of the number of the Sacraments from two to 
seven, deeply significant and fraught with consequence for the 
cause of Christian reunion as it is,? is yet not to be regarded 


1 Briggs, Church Unit . 246 fi. . 

2 Bee strange to etnies no objection to regarding all the seven Roman 
Catholic Sacraments as essentially sacramental in their nature and function, and 
this in the sense that “they all have the essential features of Sacraments, visible 
signs of invisible grace.”—Church Unity, p. 257. That many abuses and super- 
stitions have become connected with them, and that many exaggerations have 
crept into their ceremonies, he is free to admit; but he would have the “Protestant 
Churches . . . abandon their opposition to the recognition of the five lesser 
Sacraments. and limit themselves to the insistence that all superstitions, extrav- 
agances and abuses should be removed from them in the reform of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and . . . the five lesser Sacraments . . . be carefully discrimi- 
nated from the two greater ones, Baptism and Eucharist.” (P. 259.) Such a 
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as of primary importance for the purposes of this discus- 
sion. This only may be said anent the matter in passing, that 
inasmuch as the Mediaeval Church gave to the idea of sacra- 
ment the full meaning of “a visible form of an invisible 
grace,’—invisible but none the less substantial,—it seemed 
necessary that the entire life of man, certainly all the excep- 
tional and decisive experiences of his life at any rate, should 
have benefit of the sacramental system. And so, Confir- 
mation was added, which is supposed to set the seal to baptism 
and to prepare the novitiate for admission for the first time to 
the Lord’s Table. Order (which must be permitted to concern 
us at some length later) was added, so that the priestly element 
might be provided, and thus God’s minister might be equipped 
to handle and dispense Divine grace. Marriage was added in 
order that family life might be made sacred through the impar- 
tation of grace when the home is set up. Penance was added, 
with its elements of contrition, confession, and satisfaction, so 
that through grace bestowed in the form of absolution the sinner 
might experience the forgiveness of those sins which have 
occurred since baptism. And Unciion was added, particularly 
in the form of Hxtreme Unction, so that in his dying hour the 
Christian might once more and finally receive a bestowment of 
the grace that had sustained him all his life and with which his 
spirit would need to be fortified in the last great extremity. 


With only two of the Seven Sacraments, viz., the Lord’s 
Supper (or the Eucharist) and Order, do the exigencies of this 
discussion absolutely require that we should deal. 


The fundamental differences of opinion that exist regarding 
the essential character of the Lord’s Supper are matters of com- 
mon knowledge. In their statement it will therefore be possible 
to aim at succinctness and brevity. There is, first, the Roman 
Catholic view. That is, in virtue of mysterious powers conferred 


position, plainly enough, is surcharged with profound irenic interest and yearning 
for reunion. Plainly, too, as respects its intrinsic doctrinal implications it is 
closer to the Roman Catholic than to the true catholic position, provided of 
an ee chad abate ain oh is to be permitted to supply the norm. 
e entire discussion of Briggs . 246-298) can not help but be 2 
of fresh thought on the subject. a - ee 
1 Baptism may with propriety be excluded, for the practical reason that, while 
as to the form of baptism, as also respecting its antecedents and design, there 
exists in all conscience a more than ample contrariety of opinion, at the same 
time religious discussion has not concerned itself with the problem of Divine 
grace as involved in baptism to the degree that it has with respect to the two 
sacraments” to be considered. 
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in ordination, the priest is able to change the elements bread 
and wine into the very body and blood of Christ, and that when 
this is done and the communicant later receives the consecrated 
bread and wine, he receives Christ in the sacrament; that is, he 
receives sacramental grace. Our Lord is regarded as truly 
present under the species of bread and wine, not present figura- 
tively or virtually but substantially, present as body and blood, 
“truly, really and substantially,” as Canon xiii of the 18th Ses- 
sion of the Council of Trent has it. 


There is next the Lutheran view. Luther, it will be remem- 
bered, recoiled from the Roman Catholic doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. His contacts with Scholastics like D’Ailly, Biel, and 
their common master, William of Occam, had resulted in bring- 
ing him round to the view that Christ could be present in the Sup- 
per, not in the flesh, that is, not in the elements of bread and 
wine, but in the sense of His glorified body, extended everywhere 
in space, and therefore present in the Supper, without the neces- 
sity of a priestly miracle. The communicant thus eats of the 
bread and drinks of the wine, and, doing so, he partakes of 
Christ, of His body and blood! Which means, as it can only 
mean, that in insisting on the real presence, Luther, though he 
denied Transubstantiation, was yet standing on the ground of the 
magical rather than the spiritual. In other words, his cumbrous 
and elusive doctrine of Consubstantiation, although clearly deny- 
ing any priestly miracle, was based quite as truly as the Roman 
Catholic view upon the assumption that sacramental grace must 
be conceived of in terms of substance.! In all important respects 
Luther’s view of the Supper remains the view of his spiritual 
descendants. 


The Calvinistic view represents a more vigorous effort to 
get free of Mediaeval sacramentalism. The interests of cogency, 
as well as those of pure doctrine, necessitate the verdict that the 


1 This, together with the stubbornness and general nastiness of spirit . that 
Luther showed towards Zwingli on the occasion of the Marburg Colloquy, must 
be regarded as the only available explanation of his obduracy, in insisting upon 
the most literal interpretation of the words, “Hoc est corpus meum,” which, we 
are told, he had written with chalk upon the tablecloth before him, and to which 
he turned both his eye and his finger, not for inspiration but for defiant and most 
aggravating reiteration, whenever the arguments of Zwingli and his friends 
‘became overwhelmingly strong. Beard is quite right in his statement to the 
effect that the circumstance illustrates Luther’s inability or unwillingness to fol- 
low out his spiritual conception of Christianity to its logical issues—Hzbbert 


Lectures for 1888, p. 139. 
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effort fell considerably short of success. Witness, for example, 
the following taken from the Institutes: 


“For there are some who define, in a word, that to eat 
the flesh of Christ, and to drink His blood, is no other than 
to believe in Christ himself. But I conceive that in that 
remarkable discourse in which Christ recommends us to 
feed upon his body, he intended to teach us something more 
striking and sublime; namely, that we are quickened by a 
real participation of him, which he designated by the terms 
eating and drinking, that no person might suppose the life 
which we receive from him to consist in simple knowledge. 
For it is not seeing but eating bread that administers nour- 
ishment to the body; so, it is necessary for the soul to have 
a true and complete participation of Christ, that by his 
power it may be quickened to spiritual life.’ 


All of which can only mean that Calvin no more than Luther, 
was unable to get along without a doctrine of the “special pres- 
ence of Christ.”’ The view of sacramental grace thus presupposed 
amounts, to be sure, to a somewhat heavier emphasis on the more 
spiritual aspects of the Supper, without however by any means 
cutting itself entirely free from the Mediaeval theory. Every- 
thing considered, despite Calvin’s emphatic rejection of ubiq- 
uity and his insistence upon the point that faith is the medium 
whereby the presence is apprehended, it remains true that the 
sacramental views of Calvinism and Lutheranism have more 
points of contact than of contrast. However that may be, with 
their disparate elements they became in time the recognized 
doctrine in the reformed wing of Protestantism. 


It is not until one comes to consider the views of Huldreich 
Zwingli that he is fully persuaded he has happened upon a com- 
plete break with the Mediaeval theory of the Supper. Not 
partially, and not with weak misgivings, Zwingli abandoned the 
traditional notion of the real presence in the Supper. The pri- 
mary and all-important reference in the observance, he insisted, 
is to the death of Christ, and the rite is therefore in its essence 
a commemorative rite. Christ’s body and blood, Zwingli some- 
what naively argued, are locally at the right hand of God the 
Father, in Heaven, and that being so, they can not be in any 
other place, much less in many places at the same time. The 


1 Book iv, chapter 17. 
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presence in the Supper is, therefore, totally and exclusively a 
Spiritual presence, the presence of the person of Christ to the 
person of the believer imparted by means of faith. Here, it 
must be admitted, is something different, something simple and 
pure, something primitive, and, as we Disciples of Christ would 
all unitedly affirm, something Scriptural. But traditional sac- 
ramentarian views speedily proved too strong for the Zwinglian 
theory, with the result that the latter was soon all but entirely 
lost to view. 


In concluding this epitomized account of sacramental views 
of the Supper, somewhat more than passing attention must be 
bestowed on the Anglican, or Episcopalian, situation. And here 
no single statement or definition will suffice, for the reason that 
two almost entirely different types of Anglican thought have to 
be reckoned with. There is, on the one hand, the Anglo-Catholic 
party, among whose members many may be found who adhere 
to the doctrine of the real substantial presence of Christ in the 
elements of the Supper. And on the other hand, there is the 
great bulk of the membership of the Anglican communion, 
in England, as well as in America, whose conception of the Sup- 
per is substantially that of Calvinism.! Speaking generally, two 
things may be said roughly to characterize the movement of 
thought in the Episcopal church at large respecting the Supper: 
First, a growing aversion to Zwinglian views; and, second, an 
even more marked tendency to push the “Sacrament of the Sup- 
per” into the place of utmost prominence in the thought and 
worship of the Church. 


The net result of this general survey of disparate views of 
the essential significance of the Lord’s Supper, as well as the 
main point that requires isolation for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, may be stated thus: Christ gave a rite to His disciples to 


1 The strength as well as the weakness of this dual position is tellingly set 
forth by a recent Anglican writer: “Our own Church has shown a singular mod- 
eration in this as in many other directions. It has never attempted to formulate 
its belief. It has given us a Liturgy which is in accordance with Catholic (The 
reader is urged to bear in mind the author’s non-schismatic use of the term. 
V.S.) tradition; it has condemned Transubstantiation and Zwinglianism ; between 
these limits it has admitted that our belief is free. But if the Church has thus 
recognized that definition of Eucharistic belief is not essential, parties within 
the Church have not recognized this. On the one side there has been a constant 
tendency to impose, on the other hand an equally constant tendency to con- 
demn, certain specific forms of belief .. . we are constantly hearing it stated that 
this or that form of belief is not loyal to the Church.” Headlam, The Church 


and Christian Reunion, p. 275. 
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unite them and to keep them in sustained spiritual fellowship 
with Him. That rite has become the occasion of schism and sep- 
aration. Or as one writer has somewhat awkwardly and with 
positive ghastliness put it: “The Holy Table of Communion (has 
been) changed into (a) battlefield where blood has been shed 
and hearts have been broken.’? And at bottom this happened 
because two fundamentally different views of the grace of God, 
or of Christ, have found refuge within the thought and life of 
the Church. Further comment on this situation must be reserved 
until after we shall have focused our attention upon the some- 
what less elusive but certainly no less vexatious question of 
Orders. 

By Order we mean ultimately, of course, the theory of Apos- 
tolic Succession. That is, that Christ imparted His authority 
to the Twelve; that the Twelve imparted their authority to their 
successors; that they in turn imparted their authority to their 
successors; and so on in succession, until, according to the 
theory, we are able to postulate an unbroken succession in the 
ministry of the Church, extending from Christ the Head to the 
last priest or minister to be validly ordained in our own genera- 
tion. We have at once to ask ourselves the question: What is it 
that gives to this matter of Orders such extreme importance as 
that with which it is invested in all serious discussions of the 
subject? To which it must be replied that, fundamentally, the 
doctrine of grace is involved. Order, it has already been pointed 
out, became one of the Seven Sacraments of the Mediaeval 
Church. Such it remains to this day in the Roman Catholic 
Church, with the leaders of the Anglo-Catholic party making a 
similar claim for the Orders of their own body.. Now the doc- 
trine of Order as a Sacrament is this: the correct ordination of 
the priest or minister, so that he will be endowed with Divine 
grace to fulfil his functions as priest or minister. Reduced to 
its lowest terms this means that the priest or minister, having 
been properly inducted into Orders, is empowered to transmit 
and dispense Divine grace; and this Divine grace, as might read- 
ily be supposed, is regularly and normally imparted through 
the administration of the Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, 
the Fucharist, Penance, Matrimony, and Unction (with Orders 
in the sense of ordination left in the hands of the higher clergy). 
How naturally, even inevitably, the theory of Orders evolves out 


1 Expositor, Sixth Series, Vol. II, p. 186. 
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of and attaches itself to a conception of grace that is mystical 
and substantial, so that in its impartation and bestowment it 
confers a new character on the recipient, will not need to be 
argued here. 


It is good to be assured that the doctrine of Apostolic Suc- 
cession is being surrendered by some who formerly adhered to 
it. Witness for instance the following citation from the pen of 
a distinguished Anglician: 

“It has become the fashion now for English divines, in 
the same breath almost in which they deny Sacraments and 
Orders to the Nonconformists, to indulge in eulogies of the 
many signs that they exhibit of the gifts of God’s Spirit. 
‘I desire to acknowledge as fully and truly as possible the 
abundant evidences of the action of the Holy Spirit in the 
Free Churches,’ says Bishop Gore. It is well that it should 
be so, for a recognition of fact will gradually modify, as it is 
modifying, untenable doctrine. But surely if this be so, the 
natural deduction that people will make is, that valid Sacra- 
ments and Orders make little or no difference, and that it 
really does not matter if we are without them. The real 
facts I believe to be quite different. They are that Noncon- 
formists exhibit such signs of the Spirit because they are a 
branch, (although, like us and all other branches of Christen- 
dom, a separated and maimed branch) of Christ’s Church, 
and because they have the Sacraments of Christ and an 
Apostolic ministry. ‘The multitudes of their converts really 
proves the presence in their missionaries of the Holy Spirit 
of God, and the reality of their membership in the one 
Church of Christ. If they were not in the Vine, they could 
not bring forth abundant fruit.’ So writes Dr. Goudge with 
great truth. And as regards their Sacraments they have 
valid Sacraments because they obey Christ’s commands and 
intend to do what Christ bade them do.” 


Is it asking too much that we pause and reverently thank 
God for words so clear, so true, so generous? How nobly they 
find reinforcement in the following statement drawn from The 
Concordat. Proposals for an Approach Towards Unity, pre- 
pared by members of the Protestant Episcopal Church and of the 
Congregational Church in the United States, March, 1919: “We 
also agree to acknowledge that Christian Churches not accept- 


1 Headlam. The Church and Christian Reunion, pp. 264 f. 
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ing the episcopal order have been used by the Holy Spirit in His 
work of enlightening the world, converting sinners, and perfect- 
ing saints. They came into being through reactions from grave 
abuses in the Church at the time of their origin, and were led in 
response to fresh apprehensions of divine truth to give expres- 
sion to certain necessary and permanent types of Christian 
experience, aspiration and fellowship, and to secure rights of 
Christian people which had been neglected or denied.” 


But on the other hand, one’s enthusiasm is readily damped 
when he recalls the unyielding, invincible attitude of proud and 
haughty Rome, with her demand for nothing short of entire sub- 
mission to her whole ecclesiastical and doctrinal system, despite 
the tiny spark of hope that has been kindled into feeblest flut- 
tering flame by the recent Malines conversations; and when with 
somewhat less misgivings he recalls also the ill-concealed claims 
to higher sanctity on the part of the Episcopal Church, here and 
abroad. 


Thus, if one may be permitted again to call to mind a poetic 
reference earlier used, it must be recognized that a “‘dreary sea,” 
yeasty and all but unfathomable, of theological variance sep- 
arates the “‘two cliffs... rent asunder,” “the scars remaining.” 
On the one hand, the religion of a sacramental system, employ- 
ing mechanical means; a religion of magical or supernatural 
rites. On the other hand, ethical religion, the religion of free 
albeit unmerited access to God through Christ; a religion void 
of magic, void of sacerdotalism, conceiving of redemption (not 
in its Divine but in its human aspects) as a life of individual 
and, so far as priests are concerned, of unconditioned, unmedi- 
ated responsibility and privilege; the religion of a God who freely 
bestows His grace (or favor) on all those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ sincerely, and whose love is shed abroad in every 
heart by the Holy Spirit. Verily, the foreword herein spoken 
has found a solid justification. Here in the history of the doc- 
trine of grace is a schism afflicting the Body of Christ that 
involves nothing less than the essential character of the Chris- 
tian religion. 


The long and tedious discussion must be terminated forth- 
with. Not, however, before certain deductions are drawn and 
set forth, summarily and quite without argument. As these 
occur to the writer they are: 
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1. The desire for unity can not be realized without due 
respect for the spirit of truth. This should not be stated in the 
usual bigoted terms: “I can not and will not sacrifice my convic- 
tions for the sake of unity.”’ Whenever the writer is conscious 
of the presence of any such nascent popishness within his own 
spirit, he finds it profitable to recall a sentence he once heard 
I. J. Spencer pronounce: “If you have principles that you refuse 
to sacrifice in the cause of Christian unity, the sooner you get a 
new set of principles the better.” Rather than to speak as men 
who seem to oppose the principles of unity and truth to each 
other, let us speak as men who have courage to believe that ulti- 
mately they will be found not twain but one in the Lord. 


2. Insistence on definition of doctrine leads inevitably away 
from unity. The whole history of the church, particularly since 
the second century, supplies the indubitable proof of this. The 
study we have here made of the doctrine of grace supplies in 
itself the sufficient commentary that with definition comes dis- 
union. Fully to accept this does not necessitate that we should 
adopt the opposite standard of looseness or evasion. It neces- 
sitates nothing more embarrassing or costly in that direction 
than the fullest and most genuine loyalty to the principle that 
every approach to the problem of Christian reunion shall be 
accompanied by the candid, however humbling, recognition of 
the fact that there have been false assumptions, of greater or 
less importance, and a lack of comprehension on all sides. A 
general repudiation of insistence on definition together with a 
general inculcation of the spirit of humility and brotherliness, 
should carry us certainly, even if not with the velocity that sat- 
isfies desire, in the direction of a reunited Church. 


3. Unity as respects the ordinances and the ministry, not 
to speak of other items, does not require that we shall regard 
them as offering to us rigid doctrines that must be believed, but 
rather as involving principles of life and devotion. To be explicit, 
it is not required that we shall think alike about their meaning 
and their function. What is essential is that by our manner of 
loyal observance as regards the ordinances and by our attitude 
as respects the ministry, as in all things else, we shall make 
clear that we fully intend to do the Lord’s will. That was the 
position of our fathers, and that ought to be our position as well 
s the position of all Christians. One Christian may see in a 
iven ordinance that which another Christian does not see; but 
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no Christian has right or authority to say that his insight must 
be taken as normative. Nor is it given unto us to say that men 
shall not think deeply about such matters pertaining to faith as 
the ordinances and the ministry. Let men think as deeply as 
they will. Bare facts may fully satisfy one type of mind, whereas 
they may utterly fail to satisfy another type of mind. This only 
is required that no man, or group of men, shall depart from the 
facts of the Gospel and impose their opinions of those facts upon 
their brethren. Furthermore, until we have something more 
nearly like an adequate consensus of judgment as to what con- 
stitute the absolute essentials of Christianity, all of us, and all 
Christian men everywhere, may well walk humbly, conscious of 
the fact that personal predilections and prejudices have had a 
perfectly intractable and scandalous habit of assuming the guise 
of faith in preference to that of opinion. 


If in addition to these deductions a word of comfort and of 
hope may be indulged, let that word be this: Forces other than 
denominational heart-searchings and conscious efforts in the 
direction of theological raypprochements are abroad in the world 
end all working, subterraneanly, it may be, yet working mightily 
as our aids in the struggle for Christian reunion. In part those 
forces are intellectual, in part they are social. First and fore- 
most among the intellectual forces we may posit a growing con- 
sciousness of the fact that neither magic nor dogmatism has 
rightful place in a universe where order and intelligence rule on 
every hand. Habits of well-disciplined thinking have interested 
men everywhere in the quest for reality, for fact and truth, thus 
aiding to dispel the very atmosphere wherein magic and dog- 
matism can possibly thrive. As chief among the social forces 
that lend powerful cooperation, let me name the ground-swell of 
democracy that sweeps through the world. Checked and held 
for the moment on the reef of resurgent absolutism, we have 
abundant reason to expect that it will yet, and speedily, sweep 
on and make its force profoundly felt in every nook and cranny 
of the world’s life. As democracy increases, ecclesiastical pre- 
tension must yield ground. As the true sense of man’s intrinsic 
worth comes to general consciousness, the shadow of the priest 
is bound to grow less, else the character of his ministrations will 
suffer complete transmutation and he be found thenceforth, 
neither bigot nor mongerer in superstitious rites, but a Christ; 
like servant of the actual needs of men. 
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EDITORIAL 


The historic development of religion exhibits certain periods 
of freshness, originality, dynamic power and creativeness. These 
are succeeded by much longer periods of passivity and inertia in 
which the tides of the spirit recede to low ebb. In no historic 
religion is this characteristic of religion more striking than in the 
history of Christianity and of Judiasm that preceded it. The 
literary and historical sources that constitute the Old and New 
Testaments disclose, not a uniform spiritual movement of equal 
religious value, but the widest possible extremes of these two 
types of religion. The post-biblical career of Christianity ex- 
hibits no greater extremes in this regard than are contained in 
their true types within the range of the biblical sources. 


Such an original and creative movement in religion emerges 
in the period of the writing prophets of the eighth century and 
in Jesus. In them religion rises to the greatest heights attained 
thus far by the human spirit. In this respect the prophets of the 
earlier period were the direct precursors of Jesus. The religion 
of both these periods was characterized by elemental power, a 
clearness and penetration of spiritual insight, a social range and 
depth accompanied by a correlative ethical drive, a freedom and 
a compelling authority which it carried, underived, in its own 
bosom. 


The reason for these qualities of religion in the prophets is 
not far to seek in the light which the psychology of religion 
throws upon its historic career. The religion of the prophets 
and of Jesus possessed these qualities because it sprang up with- 
in immediate experience. These spiritual creators had un- 
mediated and fresh access to reality. Faith, in them, was con- 
viction rooted deep in the struggles and values of human living. 
The messages of the great prophets move against the back- 
grounds of concrete, historical situations in the internal life of 
the nation and of the nation in its international relations. The 
prophets were statesmen as well as seers. In like manner and 
in equal degree, their messages emerged from the broad basis of 
the social experience of the people. It was a religion of life and 
concerned itself solely with the stressful situations that actual 
human living presented. 


The decline of prophetism began when prophecy ceased to 
be creative in its attitude toward concrete, historical and social 
situations in the experience of the nation or of the common peo- 
ple, and began to concern itself with conserving the experiences 
of the past. Under the pressure of changed historical back- 
grounds, it took refuge in symbolism. Gradually it lost its vital 
grip upon the popular mind and presently the prophetic move- 
ment became all but extinct. 


It is also significant that the great prophetic movement in 
Israel was followed by what has appropriately been called “the 
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night of legalism,” which closed the Old Testament period. Be- 
fore the “night of legalism” had set in, the religion of immediate 
experience found itself in conflict with the cultus and the in- 
stitution that would interpose themselves between the human 
spirit and reality. Since they remove the spirit of man from 
immediate access to reality, the cultus and the institution are 
essentially traditional. The religion of the cultus is not creative, 
and the only literature it has left consists of priestly codes and 
chronicles. With the collapse of the cultus in the Exile, the re- 
ligion of sacrifice and temple declined and in its place emerged 
the religion of the book and of the legal code. Neither is legal 
religion creative. It lives in the world of tradition and pre- 
cedents, far removed from the warm, palpitating experience of 
men. During these weary and arid centuries following the Exile 
the religion of the spirit declines and the voice of the prophet 
is silent. In the first century it reappears in unprecedented 
power and creativeness in Jesus, the fulfillment and consumma- 
tion of prophetic religion. In Him the crust of tradition and 
institution are broken through and the soul stands in the im- 
mediate presence of reality. With Him, as with the prophets, 
religion becomes social, ethical, free and creative. It springs up 
within the common, shared experience of the common, universal 
man. The common people hear Him with profound satisfaction 
because the depth of His experience calls to the depth of their 
own. He speaks, not as the scribes, but as one having such 
authority as can only come from unmediated, unsupported in- 
sight into reality. Convictions thus derived are beyond argu- 
ment. They carry their own validation. This is why they 
‘possess such driving and carrying power. Every subsequent 
creative period is of this type. 


The same phenomena of creativeness and inertia appear 
throughout the history of post-biblical Christianity. The active, 
transforming power of early Christianity is exhibited in the re- 
generation which it wrought in the Graeco-Roman world. This 
matchless period of dynamic spiritual power was followed by a 
long sag in spiritual creativeness during which the Christian 
religion underwent a process of thorough secularization through 
the increasing domination of temporal and political ideals and a 
process of formalization through the domination of intellectualis- 
tic and institutional interests. As was characteristic of priestly 
and scribal religion in the time of the prophets and of Jesus, the 
religion of the Middle Ages lost, for the most part, its social and 
its ethical note. The religion of the spirit, but for a few isolated 
and brilliant exceptions, was submerged beneath a deadening 
accumulation of dogma, ritual, tradition and institution. The 
Reformation, as a part of the Renaissance movement that brought 
Europe back to a new and vivid sense of the essential worthful- 
ness and meaning of present life, reestablished immediate and 
fresh contacts with experience. Salvation became grounded in 
a spiritual experience. Its basic doctrine, lifted from the pro- 
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phetic literature that sprang from a living and vital religion 
ee the ancient Hebrews, was that “the just shall live by 
aith.” 


Strangely enough, Protestantism itself early lost its initial 
creativeness. It, too, became formalized and derived, not living 
and immediate. The vigorous intellectual aspect of the Protestant 
movement became intellectualistic and dogmatic. With the rise 
of dogma, Protestantism became authoritative and coercive. One 
of the immediate results of this formalizing movement has been 
the division of Protestantism into a multitude of antagonistic 
sects whose distinguishing characteristics are not the depth and 
range and power of a vital religious experience and the degree 
of social effectiveness, but minutiae of metaphysical doctrine or 
forms of ecclesiastical polity. The interests that have divided the 
Protestant Church have had to do with the secondary and de- 
rived interests of the religious life. As was to be expected, a 
period of division in the church is, for this reason, not a creative 
period. Neither will it ever be possible to bring reunion into a 
divided and ineffective church through an effort to harmonize 
these secondary interests which have been the source of weakness 
in religion in all times. The problem of reunion moves at a much 
deeper level. The problem of reunion merges with the problem 
of a vital and dynamic religion. The ineffectiveness of a divided 
church does not lie in its divisions essentially. Its roots go much 
deeper than these. It lies, fundamentally, in the fact that its 
religion is not vital and dynamic, that it does not spring immed- 
iately from a fresh and moving religious experience. Our di- 
visions are a badge, not so much of our ineffectiveness as an 
organized Christian movement, but of the poverty of our spiritual 
life of which ineffectiveness is the inevitable result. The search 
for the basis of reunion must explore anew the sources of spiritual 
power. 


The modern religious world is waiting for the appearance 
of the prophetic type of religious leader. For some centuries 
now it has been weighted and stifled with traditions, dogmas 
and an overemphasis upon the institutional. This is not a period 
of creativeness in religion. Nothing is more apparent or tragic 
than the helplessness with which the church faces the major 
problems of the modern world, be they intellectual, social or in- 
ternational. The religious leader for whose coming we wait 
must bring us back to reality. He must break through our tra- 
ditions and formulas and mechanisms to an immediate experi- 
ence of God and of the things of the spirit. In these days of 
complicated and shifting values, he must show us what reality 
is. And that reality he will find, not in the tomes of historic 
theology, nor in the current discussions of fundamentalism and 
modernism which still move within the realm of dogmas and 
traditions, but in the rich, warm, stressful movement of the life 
of the common man toward the spiritual values of life. 
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There are here and there reassuring signs that we may be 
moving toward a new creative period in religion. We find our- 
selves wearied by such fruitless controversies as that between 
fundamentalist and modernist. This interest is a survival of 
traditional and dogmatic religion and has little meaning for those 
who seek in religion an effective power by which to live. There 
is a great outreaching after reality and after a religion that will 
function in the actual life of man. The focus of religious thought 
is shifting to deeper levels of experience. The rich and varied 
life of the common man is coming into its own. 


The institutions that would train the future leaders of re- 
ligion need to focus their interest less upon tradition and dogma 
and more upon bringing their students into immediate contact 
with reality as it lies embedded within the human process that 
goes on in the common man in his struggle for the way of life. 


—wW. C. B. 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE LAYMAN. 
Elmer Elsworth Snoddy 1 


By a theology for the layman is meant a theology that is first: 
of him and by him. At present no such theology exists. There’ 
is abundance of theology for the layman, but in this theology” 
he has had no voice either in its origin or authorization. It came: 
into existence neither from him nor by him. The time is here for 
a lay type of theology. Lay leadership is an outstanding feature 
of our time in all other activities of the church. The modern lay 
movement will not be complete until the layman’s voice is heard 
in the theology of the church. 


It is asserted on every hand in the scholarship of our time 
that theology and religious life are inseparable, yet in spite of 
this assertion theology was never in such disrepute with the lay- 
man as it is today. The explanation is at hand. Theology is 
alien to him; it moves outside of his interests and experience. 
Of course, then, from his point of view it is worse than useless; 
it is a positive hindrance to the enterprises of the kingdom of God. 
The result is that theology suffers from the lack of the layman’s 
support, and the layman himself is put at a disadvantage in his 
religious life from the lack of its contribution. Both suffer ir- 
reparably from the current cleavage between theology and lay 
religion. 

The cleavage itself is an inheritance from the traditional 
cleavage betwen the technical leader in religion and the layman. 
In other words, it is the survival in an age of democratic idealism 
of an anti-democratic conception. 


Perhaps there is no more urgent need than the thorough 
democratization of the theology of the church through the active 
participation of the layman. As a result of such a process the 
distinction between theologian and layman would disappear; 
all would become theologians cooperating in their thinking as 
well as in other forms of Christian activity. The technical leader 
would no Jonger think for all and thus dominate all in their 
thought. He would become the servant of all by putting his ex- 
perience and skill at the disposal of all. Instead of thinking for 
all he would think with all and thus regard the outcome, not as 
the product of his own thought, but rather as the joint product 
of the thought of all. Each member of the church could say of 
its theology: “This is my theology, for I helped create it.” A 
democratization of theology is the only hope for its rehabilitation. 


Traditional leadership is of four kinds and corresponding to 
each kind is a distinct type of Christianity. These kinds of 
leadership are, first, the priestly, around which is organized 
a sacerdotal type of Christianity; secondly, the scribal, around 


1 Professor of Doctrine in The College of the Bible. 
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which is organized a legal type of Christianity; thirdly, the theo- 
logical, around which is organized a creedal type of Christianity ; 
lastly, the ecclesiastical, around which is organized the institu- 
tional type of Christianity. In all these forms of leadership with 
their corresponding types of Christianity control lies wholly in 
the hands of the technical leader; the layman stands aloof. 


Especially is this true in theology. Theology has from the 
date of its first appearance in the church as a distinct type of 
thought ever been considered the exclusive prerogative of the 
technical leader. The layman has ever been considered disquali- 
fied both by nature and training for such a task. Some one must 
do his thinking for him. In the course of time the cleavage be- 
came more and more pronounced by making the theological for- 
mula a condition of salvation and its acceptance coercive on pain 
of punishment both temporal and eternal. 


Not even in Protestantism, where lay participation in vari- 
ous forms of leadership has gained wide recognition, is theology 
considered to be an affair for any other than the technical thinker. 
In the light of a statement of Plato that a slave is one who 
accepts from another the thought that controls his conduct, the 
layman even in Protestantism is still in a state of theological 
servitude. True, just now he is beset by a frantic appeal to judge 
between conflicting theologies; but the only function of which 
he is considered capable is a decision between theologies after 
they have been originated and formulated. In the origin and for- 
mulation of them he has no part. Much of current theological 
controversy would be absolutely impossible were the layman con- 
sulted as to the value and practicability of the issues involved. 
He has at best but a vague idea of what the whole controversy is 
about and, more than that, he cares less. His whole interests 
and outlook on life run in other channels. Is it strange, then, that 
the layman should regard theology as an affair foreign to his pur- 
poses, futile and even harmful to the actual tasks of the Chris- 
tian faith? 


Some term must be selected here to designate the type of 
theology under consideration. The thing to be kept in mind in 
the selection of the term is that the term selected must have 
meaning for the lay mind. Otherwise, however valuable the 
proposed theological program may be, its realization will be 
thwarted by the use of a term to designate it that is meaningless 
to the layman whose participation is solicited. 


For this purpose the term “practical” at once suggests it- 
self and is without doubt the best available. The word is fresh 
from the vocabulary of the layman. It is constantly on his lips. 
He understands it. The proposal of a practical theology would 
immediately arrest his attention, and enlist his interest. He 
would understand by this that the enterprise proposed would 
_ deal with matters accessible to him in the sphere of common life 
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and experience and in regard to which he might be able to pass 
a reasonably intelligent judgment. He would also understand 
by the proposal that it meant the adoption in religious life of 
the same methods and standards of thought in constant use in 
business and professional life and also in the various forms of | 
social service which are continually engaging the attention and 
energies of the layman. The layman now thinks of theology as 
a purely speculative affair. “Practical” means, in his mind, just 
the opposite of “speculative.” “Speculative” for him is a 
synonym for “uselessness.” To make theology practical would 
mean to make it useful. 


It may be objected that the term lacks precision and definite- 
ness. The answer is that if it had these qualities it would at 
once become a technical term and so would lose its usefulness 
for the purpose proposed. The value of the term is that it arrests 
the attention and enlists the interest of the layman. Without his 
eg ie and interest the situation must remain just as it is 
today. 


Besides, the term is not vague and indefinite with the lay- 
man. Its meaning is probably more definite to him than are the 
present technical terms of theology to the technical theologian. 
Its meaning is at least certain enough to guide the layman in all 
his thought about the manifold activities of his career. Why 
should even the technical theologian object to bringing the term 
over into the field of religion? 


With this in mind, from the historical point of view, there 
may be said to be three kinds of theology, the dogmatic, the 
liberal and the practical. They correspond to three definite forms 
of organized Christianity—autocracy, aristocracy and democ- 
racy. In the first, theology is an instrument of dominion, in the 
second of rational explanation, in the third of cooperation and 
mutual service. In the first two the leader thinks for the people; 
in the last, thinking itself is a cooperative affair of the people 
themselves. 


Dogmatic theology is Roman Catholic in origin. A dogma 
is truth authoritatively defined by the church and therefore 
made final and coercive for the individual. For the Catholic 
to this day Christianity is a system of divinely revealed dogmas 
committed to the care of the church. Dogma thus lies at the 
very heart of Christianity. Now the agent of definition and of 
revelation is the technical theologian. He not only thinks for 
the layman but by his dogma rules the layman. 


Liberal theology had its origin in the revival of apprecia- 
tion for the intellectual life of the ancient Greeks known as the 
Renaissance. It was the mark of the revolt of the individual 
against dogmatism. It has assumed many forms and has gone 
under many names. In the period of the Protestant Reformation 
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it was known as Socinianism. In the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land, France and America it went under the name of deism. In 
the nineteenth century in Germany it appeared as rationalism, 
in America and England as Unitarianism and liberalism. 


Under whatever form it has appeared, by virtue of its origin, 
negation has received the greater emphasis. Where dogmatism 
affirms, it denies. 


Yet liberalism has not been without its affirmations. These 
it formulates largely out of material offered in the literature, 
philosophy ‘and science of the period in question. When organ- 
ized these constitute its working system of doctrines and some- 
times these are affirmed with as much vigor as are the dogmas 
of dogmatic theology. Liberal theology differs from dogmatic 
theology in that it bases its doctrines on the authority of the 
individual reason. Historically, liberalism marks a stage in the 
evolution of Christian thought from a dogmatic to a practical 
type of theology. This evolution can reach its consummation 
only in the supremacy in the church of the latter type. 


The demand for a practical theology is enforced by many 
considerations. 


The first of these grows out of a very definite but unde- 
signed result of modern biblical criticism. For a hundred years 
the immediate aim of biblical criticism was the historical and 
literary investigation of the books of the Bible. This work was 
carried on in a strictly scientific fashion; in fact it was the 
adoption in the field of biblical study of the methods and princi- 
ples of modern historical and literary science. The motive varied. 
Sometimes it was wholly that of scientific curiosity; at other 
times it was an animus against the Bible; at still other times it 
was a love for the Bible. But howsoever varied the motive, bibli- 
cal criticism occupies itself with historical conditions, the date 
and authorship of books, literary forms and canons. Strange 
to relate, the final result, incomparable in its significance for the 
welfare of the world, lies outside of all these matters. This is 
the discovery, or better, the rediscovery, of the religion of the 
Hebrew prophets and of Jesus Christ. This religion is revealed 
in a unique historical movement initiated by the Hebrew prophet 
and consummated by Jesus Christ. This rediscovery came as a 
by-product of a century of biblical criticism. It never was in- 
tended by any critic. Yet it is destined to transform completely 
our whole conception of Christianity. 


Two features of this religion are relevant here. First, the 
divine values of the Bible are carried by this religion. In biblical 
criticism the Bible always occupied the focus of attention, while 
its religion lay in the margin. With the rediscovery of the re- 
ligion of Christ and the prophets this religion now occupies the 
focus while the Bible lies in the margin. The value of the Bible 
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is now seen to lie in the fact that it is the vehicle of a divinely 
unique religion. The values of this religion are original; those of 
the Bible are derived. The real glory of the Bible is in its con- 
tent, in the services it renders in putting the religion of Christ 
and the prophets at our disposal. 


The second feature to be kept in mind is the fact that the 
religion of Christ and the prophets is a lay religion. By this is 
meant that it did not have its origin in a technical and profes- 
sional leadership. The technical and professional leaders of the 
time looked upon it as a revolt against the established religion. 
Its leaders were untrained and unapproved by the leadership of 
the time. It was a religion of “the people of the earth” and who, 
therefore, “were accursed” because they were not versed in the 
technical and professional forms of the established religion. The 
leaders of the Sanhedrin were amazed at the demeanor of Peter 
and John when they perceived that they were laymen and thus 
untrained in the schools of the time. The mentality of Jesus was 
a still greater enigma for these same leaders since, as they viewed 
it, he was uneducated, having never attended the university. A 
truth that should be burned into the very soul of every technical 
and professional leader in Christianity is that the religion in 
which his leadership is exercised had its origin outside of the 
technical and professional leadership of its day. 


The Apostle Paul, the most technically trained of all the 
apostolic leaders, declared that in the presence of Christ all his 
rabbinical culture became as rubbish. 


It seems that God in his providence made use of scientific 
criticism, a method of investigation that for the time being ig- 
nored all spiritual values, as an instrument for the rediscovery 
of his own religion and its emancipation from forms of control 
that are hostile to it. This religion, unexpectedly discovered by 
a method that ignores all spiritual values, is found to be the 
source of all spiritual values. 


The rediscovery of this religion is a direct challenge from on 
high for the creation of a type of theology akin to its spirit and 
purpose. This can never be done without the cooperation of the 
layman. 


A second consideration in favor of a practical type of theo- 
logy is found in the rise in the modern world of the ideal of 
democracy. Democracy is primarily a way of living together— 
a form of associated life. Its very realization depends upon the 

‘joint participation of all. Democracy cannot be imposed upon 
men, nor can it be worked out for men; it can be achieved only 
through the joint participation of all. Thinking is one of the 
enterprises involved in living together. To live together men 
must learn to think together. And it may be that in the task 
of building a democracy no other task is so important as this. 
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Success in this task means the substitution of intelligence in 
human progress for caprice and force. It might turn out that 
real progress is attainable in no other way. 


Theology is a type of thought, a type that occupies itself 
with the interpretation and intellectual formulation and organi- 
zation of the experiences of the Christian life. The rise of 
modern democracy makes absolutely necessary the democratiza- 
tion of the theology of the church as well as the other forms of 
its life. 


The rise of modern democracy not only makes the democrati- 
zation of theology necessary; it makes it also possible. For the 
central ideas of democracy as well as of Christianity are ideas 
perfectly familiar to the common man. The words “brother- 
hood,” “fatherhood,” “service,” “sacrifice” and “science,” when 
thought of in terms of observation, experiment and control, be- 
long to the universal language of man. In fact so common are 
they that they have been ignored by undemocratic forms of lead- 
ership. The migration of these ideas from the margin of the 
world’s consciousness to its center and the fact that the technical 
theologian at the present time is engaged in the reinterpretation 
of Christianity in terms of those very ideas make it not only pos- 
sible but easy for laymen to participate in them. : 


In Corinth Paul refused to make the terms of the technical 
philosophy of his day the vehicle of his message, on the ground 
that if he did this he would render his message futile. He chose 
to express his message in terms akin to it, adapting, as he put 
it, a spiritual terminology to a spiritual message. 


After a departure from Paul’s method reaching through the 
centuries, it is now possible, not only to restore the original mes- 
sage, but also the original method and thus make it possible for 
the common man not only to understand the message but also to 
have a part in its intellectual organization. 


Another reason for a practical type of theology is the fact 
that this type has never been quite wholly absent from the history 
of the church. 


; Among the delegates of the Nicene Council there “were 
simple and _unlettered men” who pleaded passionately with the 
professional leaders that they should dismiss their theological con- 
troversy and leave them in possession of their simple way of 
thinking about the simple gospel. 


In the Reformation period the Independents, the only peo- 
ple of the time who really desired to restore the primitive type of 
Christianity, sought, against the deadly opposition of both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, to keep the thought-forms of Christianity 
simple and practical. 
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In America, conditions have been more favorable than else- 
where for lay thinking in the church. And beyond doubt the 
thought of the American church has been greatly influenced by 
the layman. But the difficulty is that this type has never 
gotten organized recognition. The time has come when it must 
be lifted to the level of organized leadership. 


Still another reason for a practical theology is found in the 
rise of lay leadership in the modern church. In the financial, 
educational, philanthropic and missionary enterprises of the 
church lay leadership has received abundant recognition. In 
theology alone its voice is seldom heard. Where it is heard it is 
generally the voice of a clericalized layman, a sort of semi- 
preacher, who neither regards himself, nor is he regarded by 
others, as an actual layman. 


The modern movement of lay leadership is not complete 
without its extension into the sphere of the thought of the church. 


Finally, the appearance of a whole lot of ethical and social 
idealism outside of the church, guided, and effectively guided 
too, wholly by lay thought, makes it absolutely necessary that 
the church make room for lay thought in its program. Otherwise 
the lay thought of our time will go more and more into these 
outside movements and the church will be left with its technical 
theology, that is true; but it will be a theology that nowhere 
touches the real issues of life. The church must in self-defense 
admit the layman into its theological counsels. 


The question now arises as to what are the characteristics 
of a practical theology. In an attempt to answer this question 
two things must be kept in mind: first, the lay type of mind, and 
second, and by far the most important, the religion of Christ and 
the prophets. This religion, as has been shown, is primarily a lay 
type of religion. A theology for the layman must conserve its 
ideals and be in accord with its spirit. 


A practical theology is first of all practical in the plain, com- 
mon sense meaning of the term. It occupies itself with matters _ 
that rise up out of the very process of living itself—matters of 
common interest to all who are seeking to live the Christian life. 
It takes its point of departure from the problems that men ac- 
tually meet in their own conduct. Changing somewhat the phras- 
ing of a statement by John Dewey, it may be said that a practical 
theology “ceases to be a device for dealing with the problems of 
theologians and becomes a method, cultivated by theologians, for 
dealing with the problems of men.” The problems of a practical 
theology are the problems of men before they become the prob- 
lems of the theologian. Under such circumstances the technical 
theologian comes into the affair not with problems of his own, 
but with his technical skill to assist in the solution of problems 
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that already exist for men before his arrival on the scene. And 
in his own case they exist for him as a man before they exist 
for him as a technical thinker. 


The problems of technical theology are traditional; they are 
passed on from one generation of theologians to another. They 
live in books and academic halls. The point of departure is not 
the problems of our common life but the problems bequeathed to 
his successors by some technical theologian. They are on the 
whole irrelevant to the living situations of our day. A vast ma- 
jority of them could never arise if the real issues of our own 
time were consulted first. 


What our seminaries stand most in need of is an invasion 
by the common life of the world. The thought of these institu- 
tions would be vitalized beyond compare by such an invasion. 
The thinker then would find himself in the presence of the actual 
life of men first, and of books and theological traditions after 
that. The latter would be but instruments of service for the 
former. The procedure here advocated would do as much for the 
technical thinker in the seminary as for the layman outside. 


The chief contribution to the theology here proposed is not 
final solutions of all the problems of the universe. These may 
transcend the capacities of the human mind. It is rather a 
method of procedure by means of which men through a coopera- 
tive program may surmount the actual difficulties encountered in 
the enterprise of living, as far as thought can help in this. 


A practical theology does not aim at a detailed cosmology; it 
can leave this task to science. It does not seek a final explana- 
tion of life, for it looks upon life not as a datum for explanation, 
but rather as a task to be achieved, but achieved only through in- 
telligent direction. It seeks to give the intelligent direction so 
essential for high achievement in this task. The Christian life 
may be lived intelligently or unintelligently. The task of theo- 
logy is to make it as intelligent as possible. But it can never be- 
come intelligent for the layman without his cooperation. 


In the second place, a practical theology is content with the 
role of a servant rather than that of a master. The life in mind 
here is, of course, the life whose ideals are found in the life of 
Christ. In this life a practical theology offers itself as an instru- 
mentality and not as a finality. Theological finality is out of the 
question in a life that by virtue of its depth and richness trans- 
cends all forms of organization, whether social or intellectual. 
Theology is a product of this life and not its source—a secondary 
product at that. The words of Prof. James suggest that “feel- 
ing is the deeper source of religion while philosophical and theo- 
logical formulas tare secondary products, like translations of a 
text into another language.” 
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Such a view does not belittle the intellect, as so many think. 
On the other hand it dignifies and glorifies the intellect. Did not 
the great Teacher say, “Let him that would be great among you 
become your servant?” The difficulty with traditional theology 
has been that it has been ever seeking to be master and as a con- 
sequence, by virtue of the fundamental principle of the Christian 
life, it has brought itself to the verge of ruin. A theology that 
will relate the intellect to the whole of life by the principle of 
service will bring to the intellect a glory heretofore unknown 
in the history of thought. 


The next characteristic of a practical theology naturally fol- 
lows from the one just considered. If its role be that of a ser- 
vant, its credentials will be found in the quality of the service 
rendered. This quality can be estimated only in the contribution 
it makes to the life-situation in hand—in the consequences for 
life that flow from it; or, to use scriptural terms, in its fruits. 
This simply means that theology shall be evaluated as any other 
function of the Christian life. Theological ideas upon their emer- 
gence from some life-situation are but candidates for cognitive 
recognition; before they can secure recognition as truths they 
must be able to show in their very structure the marks of sacrifi- 
cial service. In terms of scripture again, they must “bear in 
their bodies the marks of the Lord Jesus.” The achievement of 
truth from the standpoint of Christianity is a serious and even 
tragic affair. A great scholar has said that all births are in tears. 
The birth of truth is no exception. Validation of theological 
ideas in the study or class room by a chain of syllogistic reason- 
ing is a joy ride compared with the process outlined here. 


To keep the mind fixed on consequences as a guide in think- 
ing means the forward look. But the past is not ignored, for out 
of the past must come the resources for the invasion of the future. 
In fact the task of a serviceable theology is to organize the past, 
present and future in a unitary and rational program of human 
living. 


A fourth feature of a practical philosophy is the primacy it 
yields to faith. The faith-function lies at the very heart, not 
only of the Christian life, but of all life. Human life is ever 
moving out into a vast frontier, “not knowing whither it goes.” 
It is an endless migration, and as a migration into the unknown 
it always assumes the character of an adventure. The future 
cannot be known in advance. What a noble definition is the one 
found in the book of Hebrews: ‘Faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not seen.” On its personal side, 
both towards God and towards man, it is simple trust. It is the 
most profound function of personality. It lies at the very source 
of all human achievements. No wonder, then, that Jesus put it 
at the very heart of the Christian life. 
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Al] thinking involves risk. Certainty cannot be guaranteed 
in advance.” So, although in an entirely different sense, the 
formula of traditional theology still holds true that all knowledge 
originates in faith. 


The conceit of traditional theology, of whatever kind, found 
in its claim to encompass the universe in its formulas, is simply 
colossal. At best the intellect is but a headlight illuminating the 
highway over which man must pass in his journey through an in- 
finite universe. The meaning of the journey, “vast, immeasur- 
able and unthinkable” must ever remain an affair of the believing 
heart. 


And strange, isn’t it? When the intellect turns penitent 
and seeks to be humble in modern agnosticism, it does not give up 
its conceit, it simply reverses it. 


A theology true to life, therefore, makes no attempt to pic- 
ture or, in terms of the day, to film, the objects of religious faith. 
It is not metaphysical in the traditional sense of the term. Things 
and human bodies may be filmed, but persons never. And re- 
ligion is an affair of persons—the divine person on one side and 
human persons on the other. Both dogmatism and liberalism 
are in error here. One pictures God on the “outside” of the uni- 
verse, the other on the “‘inside.” “Outside” and “inside” are 
spatial metaphors; and the very essence of space is externality. 
A God on the “inside” of the universe is just as far removed 
from man as a God on the “outside.” Religion is a comradeship 
between persons and such comradeship is not a matter of posi- 
tions in space. God and man in personal relationships cannot be 
filmed by the intellectualistic theologian. All films exhibited thus 
far are forgeries. 


Yet God and man in personal relations may be symbolized 
and thought of in terms of symbols. The noblest ever yet creat- 
ed are those selected by Jesus Christ. They are found in the 
family life, the primary and universal group of human history. 
God is Father, men are his children and brothers of one another. 
Christ is the Son, elder brother and therefore the revealer of 
the Father’s love. No one of these must be detached from the 
rest. In the life of the group is found the symbols of the eternal 
realities of the Christian faith. 


Technical theology has never been, nor is it yet, willing to 
make these incomparably beautiful and effective symbols its point 
of departure. It has submerged these by its metaphysical ma- 
pay wollen from sources absolutely foreign to the symbolism of 

rist. 


Now the point to be noted here is that when theology makes 
the symbolism of Christ its point of departure, the layman is 
tO tea to speak; for these symbols lie at the very heart of his 
ife. 
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Finally, thinking for a practical theology is an ethical pro- 
cedure—just as ethical, and perhaps more so, than is acting. “As 
a man thinketh in his heart so is he” would serve very well as a 
descriptive formula for such a theology. 


It is ethical, in the first place, because the total life which 
it serves is at bottom ethical. The issue between right and wrong 
is fundamental. From this issue thought cannot divorce itself 
with impunity. In traditional thought it has done so in both 
theology and philosophy, and today it finds itself reaping the 
consequences in the disrepute into which both disciplines have 
fallen. They can rehabilitate themselves only by getting under 
the ethical burden of the world and doing their part. In the lan- 
guage of the time, they must socialize themselves. The problems 
that would disappear in such a process are simply amazing. The 
problems of traditional theology, and of not a few of the so-called 
modern type, are problems in the sphere of cosmology and meta- 
physics; they have nothing in the world to do with the burdens 
of our social life. They could very well be given to the scrap 
heap; and yet they are insisted on as if man’s eternal welfare 
depended upon them. 


Such a theology is ethical also because it takes into account 
the consequences of its own operations. Thought certainly has 
consequences. They may be ignored but they cannot be escaped. 
To accept responsibility for them is just as moral an affair as 
it is to accept responsibility for acting. The theology of our time 
needs to be sobered by this insight. It is loud in its clamor for 
freedom but not so insistent for the assumption of obligation. 
Freedom as a rule means the right to air one’s opinions on any 
subject. This, of course, is license and not freedom. Freedom 
in thought and responsibility for its consequences go hand in 
hand; they cannot be separated. 


Moreover, such a theology is ethical because it is in iteslf 
a system of active attitudes operative in actual conduct. Every 
man is a theologian whether he thinks so or not. His theology 
may be unconscious, and even inarticulate; but it is all the time 
in operation nevertheless. The task is to bring it into conscious- 
ness and make it articulate and thus give it the higher value 
possible. 


An ethical theology cannot leave the layman standing aloof. 
It must admit him to its counsels. He is just as competent to en- 
gage in this program as he is the other ethical programs of life. 
And besides, it is far better for all the interests concerned that 
the theology that is already at work in him unconsciously should 
be lifted into his own consciousness and thus be made to work 
consciously and deliberately rather than unconsciously and 
blindly. 
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Of course the working out of such a program would be by 
no means an easy task; but the attempt is worth while neverthe- 
less. 


It would mean the rehabilitation of theology for the technical 
thinker, an intelligent theology for the layman, greater harmony 
in the church and a more intelligent and effective service for the 
world. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND A PROPHETIC 
MINISTRY. 


Charles Lynn Pyatt! 


What may be called the rediscovery of the prophets of the 
Old Testament is probably the most valuable and outstanding 
contribution to Christian life and thought made by Old Testa- 
ment scholarship since 1850. Indeed, it has had a tendency to 
relegate other Old Testament questions to the realm of debate 
or academic discussion while ministers and others not interest- 
ed in technical questions have been devoting their time to 
prophecy and finding many of their most helpful themes and 
popular illustrations in that portion of the Old Testament. 


The reason for terming this a rediscovery lies in the 
method of the previous use which has been made of the prophets. 
It might be more correct to call it a misuse or neglect. The 
theological use of the Old Testament regarded the Bible as a 
store house of divine proof-texts, all of equal authority and 
cogency, suitable for any use to which their phraseology was 
even remotely applicable. Naturally, the prophetic books con- 
tributed their full share of proof-texts without regard for the 
purpose and meaning of the original writers. In common with 
other Biblical books, little or no effort was made toward find- 
ing the message of long passages or whole books. Christian 
scholarship was interested in formulating and debating about 
philosophical-theological systems and regarded the Bible as a 
vast store house of passages which could be used to bolster up 
such systems. A system was made and then diligent search was 
instituted to find passages to support it. In being thus mis- 
used the prophetic books were not alone; all suffered alike. 


The historical books were read to give the outline of all 
ancient history. In the Psalms, the Proverbs and such litera- 
ture a vast treasure, then as now, was found for the devotional 
life of Christians; to this end many passages in the prophets were 
unsurpassed. The devotional use of the Bible may have been de- 
creasing, but wherever it prevails men find unsurpassed in- 
spiration, usefullness, beauty and helpfulness in the passages 
which their fathers used. But here again there is little recog- 
nition of the great messages of the Old Testament prophets for 
the life and career of Israel in their own day, and of the stirring 
examples and inspiration which they furnish us. 


In fact, the prophets were restricted by a theory and point 
of view which made it difficult, if not impossible, for them to 
speak their wonderful messages with power and effective clear- 
ness. They were relegated to at least a second place. A primacy 
of their own was practically denied them. They depended for 
their interest on other things. They were thought of either as 
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preachers using the Mosaic law as a minister uses his Bible or 
as predictors of Christ, not as messengers of the God from whom 
they had received their commissions and their inspiring mes- 
sages and for whom they spoke. 


These were regarded as the two functions of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. Who that is familiar with the older religious and 
theological works cannot remember having this pointed out? 
Since the uninitiated and untaught frequently could not see this, 
books were published to help them find it. Schemes or mechani- 
cal devices were put forth to help develop a punning system of 
interpretation which would unlock all doors for the elect who had 
the key. One such method centered entirely about the predic- 
tive element in the books; e. g., “What was the author’s chief 
prediction of Christ?” “How was he himself a type of Christ?” 
Other like questions were used. No objection can be made to 
asking such questions. They are perfectly legitimate, but they 
should not be the only questions asked. To neglect all other as- 
pects of the prophet’s work was to neglect many valuable portions 
of scripture and to misinterpret others. Men now living who 
find in the prophets a source of inspiration and help can testify 
to the fact that they used to look upon them as sealed books be- 
cause of such ideas as those mentioned above. 


A quite different situation prevails today. ‘‘Prophetic” has 
become a word to conjure with, a complimentary term. All 
schools try to claim it and profit by its popularity. Its very 
popularity threatens to rob it of its meaning and glory. 


The recognition of the value of the prophets and the dis- 
covery of the way to read and use them developed together. 
Without denying the predictive element and its value, it was re- 
cognized that they had messages of their own for their own day. 
Israel was a unique, inspired movement in which and to which 
God was revealing himself—a movement in which were men of 
unusual ethical and spiritual greatness and sensitiveness who 
were strong to apprehend that revelation and apply it to the 
problems of their day. The task of the prophets was to be used 
of God in making this movement an instrument “meet for the 
Master’s use.” Whatever other functions they may have ful- 
filled, to do this was undoubtedly their most urgent task. The 
recognition of this essential characteristic helped to make the 
books not only intelligible but stirring and inspiring. In de- 
veloping an appreciation for the prophets it probably outweighed 
all other considerations. 


A recognition of the various literary characteristics greatly 
helped. Some of the radical critics have doubtless overworked 
and greatly abused the idea of the poetic nature of the prophetic 
literature. It is doubtless true that a multitude of factors have 
helped produce this overemphasis; but one powerful factor has 
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been the real truth and value of the idea. Instead of trying to 
read the prophets as sermons and discourses we can see that 
many portions of them are poems of first rank, not only because 
they conform to poetic types, but because they have in them real 
expressions and reflections of life. Others are oracular or 
aphoristic in form. Others are great prose messages, often con- 
densed, or else explanations of various historical situations. 
Probably the lack of chronological arrangement and the frag- 
mentary nature of some passages contributed as much to our 
difficulty as any other factors; but here again a recognition of 
the nature of the problem gives us a clue of great help. Aid is 
seldom rendered by the verse and chapter divisions of the Bible. 
Sometimes they hinder. Someone who is sufficiently expert in 
the fields of both English literature and Old Testament studies 
could confer a great blessing on us by printing the prophetic 
books with all the advantages which modern typography and 
book-making have to offer. Professor Moulton in his Modern 
Reader’s Bible has been a pioneer in attempting to render this 
kind of service; but like pioneers in other walks of life he has 
been able to mark out only the trails for the future to follow. 


As the result of careful and constant study in the light 
of these facts, the prophets have been coming to the light. Their 
backgrounds are becoming more clear, their marvelous services 
more appreciated and a great inspiration and example for our 
own day is being recognized. 


It is with the so-called writing prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment that we are chiefly concerned. Some of their predecessors 
had been what we might call religious devotees or enthusiasts— 
we may almost say fanatics. Elijah and Elisha had been relig- 
ious patriots concerned about the God to whom the nation should 
be loyal, more than they were concerned about the ethical re- 
quirements of such loyalty. However, Nathan’s rebuke of David 
and Elijah’s condemnation of the injustice of Ahab show an 
ethical sensitiveness which makes the older prophecy akin to 
that of Amos and his successors. Still, Amos introduces a new 
order of which he seems well aware (Amos 7:14). Here, though, 
it is not so much how he differs from his predecessors as the 
fact that we have the works of a group of successors who are 
of his spirit and nature, that is significant. 


Space does not permit us to follow in detail the work of 
these men. Books and articles dealing with these details have 
appeared and are appearing in great profusion. The reality and 
vitality of their messages may sometimes be obscured by interest 
in matters somewhat technical and mechanical. 


After all itis not in the books abovt them but in the prophetic 
- books themselves that the real value lies, and to them we must 
go. Frequent and thoughtful reading of the books is the great 
desideratum. Such books as commentaries may make this read- 
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ing more valuable and instructive; but they cannot replace ke 
It should be one of the most frequent and valuable exercises to 
which a Christian minister may devote himself, and no other 
man’s summary or exposition can take the place of personal ac- 
quaintance with the books themselves. 


The purpose of this article is in no sense to summarize the 
prophetic books and prophetic work but rather to point out a 
few contributions which the prophets made, to suggest some ways 
in which they are of real value for us as Christian ministers, 
perhaps to lead us to acknowledge our debt of gratitude to them. 


In thinking of this debt of gratitude we need to remember 
that many of the problems of the prophets have now become 
their achievements. An occasional minister and more mission- 
ary workers may have to lay foundations into which they will 
incorporate the victories of the prophets; but for the most of us 
these foundations are past accomplishments. Those with whom 
we work have largely given their approval to them. It may be 
ours to help men become doers of the Word and not hearers 
only; but we do not have to educate them anew. Even though 
they are no longer problems we must not forget them but must 
constantly remember them in grateful acknowledgement to the 
prophets and others. , 


If we attempt to state the greatest achievement of Israel 
before Christ we will probably agree with practical unanimity 
that it was ethical monotheism; i. e., belief in one God who was 
wholly moral in His nature, His activity and in His demands on 
His worshippers. Christianity was able to inherit this. It be- 
came a postulate of Christian thought and life. Even if there 
have been times when Christians have failed to live up to this 
idea in practice it has never had to be argued. There has never 
been a Christianity in which it has not been taken for granted and 
the absence of this characteristic would be sufficient to condemn 
any creed presented to the Christian world. 


For this achievement we are indebted chiefly to the pro- 
phets. As we watch the development of that inspired movement 
which precipitated the Old Testament as its literary deposit, we 
see a little leaven gradually leavening the whole lump. In this 
process the prophets were the effective and constant agents; and 
in this Israel is unique. Whenever we find in other nations a 
movement or development paralleling in any sense the revelations 
and discovery of God in the religion of Israel we find other factors 
at work. Sometimes it was the priesthood. In Greece, certainly, 
it was the philosophers and poets. Perhaps in other nations 
(unbelievable as it may seem in our day) it was even politicians, 
rulers and statesmen. In Israel it was the prophets; and while 
they used others and led them to participate in this program, to 
the prophets chief credit belongs. 
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One contribution which was also characteristic of this 
achievement was the supremacy of the moral. It conditioned all 
other features of religion and worship. To this the prophets, 
especially the earlier ones, gave such vigorous expression that 
some have interpreted them as being opposed to all ritual and 
ceremonies. These passages are so familiar that it would be 
superfluous to point them out. While it requires for some a great 
stretch of the imagination to conceive of a man in their age as 
willing to do away with ritual entirely and have a purely “spirit- 
ual” religion, there can be no doubt that the prophets invalidated 
and rejected all forms of religion and worship in which sincere 
moral conduct was not a dominant or conditioning element. In 
additon to this, their scorn was especially incisive when they 
thought of anyone offering forms and ceremonies as substitutes 
for sincere moral conduct. 


Another characteristic and necessary element contributed 
to ethical monotheism by the prophets is what we may call a social 
gospel, meaning by this phrase the belief that life in all its 
forms and relations is subject to moral and spiritual demands. 
Business, politics and kindred activities of ‘life, as well as indi- 
vidual matters of religion, must be conducted in harmony with 
the highest demands of morality and have moral and spiritual 
judgment passed upon them. No wonder the phrase “Social 
Gospel” is so hated and so misrepresented. While the phrase 
itself and its great realities could not exist without Christ, its 
beginnings are due to the prophets of Israel. Here again cita- 
tions would be gratuitous. 


There are two other characteristics of this social gospel 
of the prophets and Jesus that need to be mentioned: the em- 
phasis on the rights of man and on the practical aspects of 
religion. These were always present, at least in the background 
of their thought. To the prophets and Jesus the thing that made 
some actions and customs immoral was that they violated the 
rights of individual men and women—the poor, the needy, the 
weak, the orphan or widow, in fact anyone; even slaves came in 
for their share of consideration. Not only was injustice for- 
bidden, kindness and mercy commanded, but their importance 
was placed far above all forms, rituals and ceremonies of re- 
ligion. Where the rights of human beings came into conflict with 
anything else there was never with them any question or hesita- 
tion as to which should take precedence. 


In addition to this, their social gospel was practical, con- 
cerned with deeds and actual life. Here again, how far they 
are in advance of others! They managed to keep to this course 
in spite of all temptations. Men of genius who are interested 
in religion have always been prone to emphasize something other 
than the practical and humanitarian aspects of religion. Doc- 
trine, that is the intellectual side of religion, has always had 
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for some an irresistible appeal. The same has been true of 
ritual and of forms. They constantly draw away the interest 
of men and receive an emphasis which overshadows, even if it 
does not crowd out, the practical and humane elements of faith 
and conduct. This the prophets and Jesus refused to do. They 
kept religion a matter of every day life, a part of all the activi- 
ties of men. It was never remote from the actual world of af- 
fairs in which men were living. It was a matter of all human 
interrelations, not a thing of special occasions and times or an 
intellectual or ritualistic exercise. 


Another character of the prophetic teachings, perhaps 
growing out of the supremacy of the moral, was their freedom. 
This is shown partly in the ways in which the prophets saw clearly 
and freely and with few intermediate processes, while others had 
to follow longer processes or wait for the lessons of experi- 
ence before they could arrive at similar or the same conclusions. 
Again it is shown by the freedom with which they handled the 
sacred rites and ceremonies. They were certain that God’s will 
was wholly moral; therefore, they did not hesitate to deal sover- 
eignly with sacred laws, personages, objects or whatnot. They 
did not feel bound by precedents. In his efforts to encourage 
faith and dependence upon the Lord and to discourage depend- 
ence on foreign alliance and other such expedients, Isaiah had 
taught the “‘inviolability of Jerusalem.” In Jeremiah’s day this 
had become a dogma behind which men were hiding and which 
they had been misusing to give a false sense of security while 
they continued in their unrighteousness. Jeremiah no more 
hesitated to denounce this than Isaiah had hesitated to denounce 
the misuse of ritual in his day, and in these incidents each is 
typical of prophetic freedom. 


Sacred things have a constant tendency to be considered 
magical, almost like fetiches. Because they are thought to par- 
take of the divine nature they are believed to have miraculous 
power to ward off evil and obtain blessings, no matter what may 
be the moral and spiritual character of the worshippers. Against 
this tendency, as manifested in Israel, the prophets took their 
stand, especially Jeremiah, to whom such things as the Ark, the 
Temple and the Law were of no value in and of themselves in 
meeting the demands of morality. Here again prophetic in- 
sight and freedom asserted themselves. 


The prophet is not forced or inclined to rely upon or wait for 
precedent. He may use it or permit it to be used, as Jeremiah 
did (Jer. 26:18-19; Micah 3:12), or he may seek to sever all 
connections with his predecessors, as Amos seemed to have done 
(Amos 7:14), and refuse to accept any handicap which they 
might impose. He may, like Ezekiel, seek to conserve and direct 
the greater impulses imparted to those of less original nature; 
but he is not bound. All things are his within due limits but he 
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will not be brought under subjection to any of them. His is an 
ethical and spiritual commission and is directed to an ethical and 
Spiritual conscience. 


The spirit of the prophet enables him to leap where others 
falter and await ‘the building of a bridge over which they may 
pass. This is especially ‘characteristic of him and the recog- 
nition of it in ancient Israel is shown in a very interesting inci- 
dent recorded in 1st Mac. 4:42-46. Judas had captured the 
Temple and was restoring it to a condition of usefulness. Under 
him men had cleansed the holy place and carried most of its de- 
filed objects to an unclean place. Then “they took council con- 
cerning the altar of burnt offering, which had been profaned, 
what they should do with it: And there came into their minds 
a good council, that they should tear it down, lest it be a re- 
proach to them because the Gentiles had defiled it: And they 
pulled down the altar and laid up the stones in the mountain of 
the house in a convenient place until there should come a pro- 
phet to give answer concerning them.” Precedent could teach 
the pious and serious what to do in some cases but when that 
failed someone with prophetic insight and freedom was needed 
to point out the way to decide on the next step. 


This freedom becomes notable when we consider the authen- 
tication of the prophetic messages. They are not dependent on 
the miraculous for their authority. In the case of most of the 
prophets no miracle is recorded in connection with their activi- 
ty. Each had the consciousness of the divinity of his message. 
He knew that it came from God and that its nature was its own 
witness. Like John the Baptist, they did no miracle; yet all 
recognized them as true prophets; that is, as those who spoke for 
God. They did not tell by what authority they taught. They as- 
serted that they spoke for God and then depended on the char- 
acter and content of their messages to carry conviction, recog- 
nizing that the minds of those who were inclined to do so could 
weigh and pass judgment on the divinity and righteousness of 
their messages. Those who were seeking to find and to do God’s 
will could recognize His messages by the moral and spiritual 
character which these messages show. Coupled with this was a 
certain finality, a kind of recognition of the inevitable 
necessity of what they proclaimed—all of which made 
it unnecessary to rely on any external confirmations. 
Their messages were so founded and so shot through 
with moral and spiritual verities that they could not 
but be true. While at the same time the great forces of God, 
yea God Himself, would make them effective. Otherwise there 
could be no hope for the future. A world or a society which re- 
jected or opposed those messages and the eternal truths on which 
they were based contained the seeds of its own inevitable down- 
fall. “Do the right, though the heavens fall” was the last thing 
they thought of; it was rather “Do the right or the heavens will 
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fall.’ With a genius for clear, penetrating thought, they saw 
that this was fundamental in the moral constitution of God’s 
world, and they knew that others could see it if they would. If 
they would not, then nothing could produce it. A moral reforma- 
tion, a change of heart and mind, were the things needed to help 
men accept these messages, not a show of God’s power. Build- 
ing on this, they attained a freedom which has become the envy 
and admiration of all those who strive to work for and with 
God in causing His will to be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


In was under the leadership of the prophets that Israel came 
to hold that there was only one God, that is to the Monotheism 
which they never again gave up. Yet He had only one people. 
This conjunction of particularism with a belief in one universal 
God soon gave trouble to the more thoughtful of the Hebrews, 
especially since they believed that their God was wholly good. 
He seemed to have violated one of His fundamental attributes in 
dealing partially with one nation and neglecting or opposing all 
others. The solution was reached by the prophetic idea that God 
had chosen Israel, not only to bless him but to use him—to make 
of him a capable, faithful servant through whom the whole 
world might learn of the one true and only God and of His holy, 
righteous will. By means of one chosen nation all others were 
to receive the blessings of God. Whatever of work and suffer- 
ing, whatever of self-denial and disappointment this might in- 
volve, it must be done; it was the will and purpose of God him- 
self. The world waited for him. This idea became not only the 
outline of a missionary program, but a sustaining, inspiring hope 
and it helped to make Israel think of his suffering not only as 
chastening, but as vicarious and therefore all the more to be 
borne, not with sadness alone, but with joyful resignation. 


Nowhere in the Old Testament does this missionary ideal 
find greater expression than in the book of Jonah. It lies out- 
side the development of the missionary theory, for it is a result 
rather than a part of the process; but it shows one of the great- 
est steps the Jews ever had pointed out to them toward mission- 
ary spirit and practice. However logical might be the missionary 
solution for the problem of universalism and particularism, it was 
a hard teaching for the Jews to follow, especially after the period 
of Jewish independence had come to an end. This missionary 
teaching was not nearly so explicit as Christ’s command for us 
to love our enemies. So we may understand and sympathize with 
them in our common failure to apprehend and obey some of the 
ideals plainly set before us. Many of the Jews probably failed to 
appreciate and follow the great missionary implications of pro- 
phetic teachings. In addition to this, all of them were confront- 
ed by the stern realities of Gentile domination, severity and, at 
times, persecutions. These realities had a natural tendency to 
overshadow all missionary theories, almost to make them im- 
practical and neglected. In addition to this, there was another 
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element in their heritage which helped to make rather unwel- 
come any love for outsiders. That was the old command against 
intermarriage and the natural attitude toward other nations in a 
people at that stage of civilization. It is, therefore, no reason 
for surprise that the Jews followed their rather natural feel- 
ings of resentment toward the Gentiles rather than the broader 
point of view of the prophets. On the contrary, the surprising 
thing is that a race living under such cruelties could harbor such 
ideas and permit them to be expressed. It is equally surprising 
that it could form the soil from which should spring forth such 
a rare flower as the book of Jonah, a stern rebuke, not merely to 
Jewish, but to Christian lack of appreciation for the wideness 
of God’s mercy and the kindness of His love. As Christians, we 
should not allow this narrowness of the Jews to engross our at- 
tention, but rather remember that from their midst came forth 
a book which is still a beacon light for us. No book in the Old 
Testament is growing into appreciation more than the book of 
Jonah, and justly so; for no book reflects a finer spirit. Some 
even call it the finest book in the Old Testament, as it does seem 
to be in its missionary emphasis. Still we seem to fail to realize 
its greatness. It is still a discredit to us that the mention of this 
book so frequently provokes either a smile or a debate and noth- 
ing more. Most people know nothing about it except as a fish 
story; yet its picture of God, its spirit and attitude, so far as 
they go, are at one with those of Jesus. 


Thus we see that one of the greatest characteristics of Jew- 
ish ethical monotheism was its missionary message. Theoreti- 
cally, an ethical monotheism must be universal and therefore mis- 
sionary. Otherwise it makes God partial and restricts the bless- 
ings of God to a few. We have seen how this came to be recog- 
nized in Judaism and worked out in a way which the Jews never 
forgot in theory, however they have failed to observe it in prac- 
tice; and it is one of their glories that they so clearly saw these 
truths which were involved. This missionary message came to 
be one of the acknowledged axioms of Christianity. The Chris- 
tian point of view, that God’s blessings are given for use in help- 
ing the believer to carry those blessings to those less fortunate 
than himself and not for selfish uses, follows the outlines laid 
down by the prophets of Israel, especially Isaiah 40-55. 


Perhaps it would be well to mention one more characteristic 
of the Hebrew prophets, though it may never have been so uni- 
versal as the others which have been spoken of ; that is, the nature 
of their faith and trust. They saw God always at work, steadily 
accomplishing His purposes as well by ordinary as by extraordi- 
nary means. They were prophets, not merely apocalyptics. They 
would have been the last to restrain God’s workings to the use of 
ordinary, natural and gradual means, but they would have also 
been the last to restrict Him to the use of extraordinary means. 
As hinted above, one of the things which distinguished the pro- 
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phets from the writers of apocalypses was this confidence that 
God could be allowed to do his work through the ordinary forces 
under His control and the certainty that He would do so. There 
is little reliance on the catastrophic, the cataclysmic and the spec- 
tacular. They taught man to see a revelation of God, not in the 
wind or the earthquake or the fire, but in the still small voices 
and regular processes of nature. The seed time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and winter and summer, and day and night shall 
not cease, but shall continue to be the means through which God 
works and blesses mankind and in which men are to see Him. The 
prophets had firm convictions about the future. In the course 
of history they saw God working. As a counterpart of their 
slight use of the miraculous they put their trust in a God who was 
at work at all times, not merely in upheavals. Their strength and 
hope were in quietness and confidence, in unfaltering reliance 
upon Him who sustains as well as creates. This was characteris- 
tic of their spirit and method. It gave them an exuberance which 
caused them to break forth into singing and ecstasies, into highly 
figurative rhapsodies, many of which have often been misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted; for men of minds not akin to those of 
the prophets have seen in the means an end which the prophet 
did not mean to express and have failed to see beneath the figura- 
tive language the eternal truths which lay close to the heart of 
the prophets. Their underlying faith was calm, firm and steady. 
Jewish and Christian love for the apocalyptic and eschatological 
have interpreted these passages in a way which makes them 
dominate all else and have prevented the less spectacular elements 
from occupying their real place. In spite of this the calm, firm 
faith and great messages persist. More and more men are com- 
ing to appreciate them and to find in them, not the satisfaction 
of a morbid curiosity about the future, but a poetic expression of 
a sustaining and inspiring hope which enables us to have a like 
precious faith with the great Hebrew prophets of old. 


In the preceding pages the attempt has been made to give 
a brief sketch of religion as viewed by the prophets and to stimu- 
late our thinking about the tasks they performed and the con- 
tributions they made to the realities and ideals of our faith. In 
their religion, as in ours, we find the essential elements of ethical 
monotheism, a social gospel, the ethical freedom of a prophet and 
a great missionary message. 


It now remains to suggest some of the value and meaning of 
this for the present day. 


One of the first appeals that is made to us is by the great 
literature which they left. For the minister’s style, they are 
great models and pervasive influences; for devotional and liturgi- 
cal uses in Christian worship, they provide us with a literature 
unsurpassed ; but as an inspiration and example to any man of 
God who uses them they accomplish a greater mission. It would 
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be a rare man who could not find his usefulness and ability in- 
creased many times over by making these books his constant 
companions. 


Not merely do young men need to cleanse their ways by 
taking heed thereto according to God’s word, but Christian min- 
isters also face the same necessity. For those temptations to 
which they are specially susceptible they will find in the prophetic 
literature a powerful means of help and inspiring strength. 


It is also quite evident that the Hebrew prophets furnish 
us with the postulates and foundations on which we build our 
work. Others have labored and we have entered into their labors. 
The things which we now take for granted in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of men’s thoughts were in large measure contributed by 
the work of these prophets of old. The distinction between the 
church and the world in civilized countries has been disappear- 
ing, in part because the world has been constantly improving. 
However many and varied may be the causes for this improve- 
ment, one stands out and needs to be recognized, viz.: that men 
have been more and more giving their approval to the funda- 
mentals of morality for which the church stands. In our efforts 
to improve all sorts and conditions of men and of society we 
depend upon these. In discussion about social reforms and social 
legislation this condition has made it impossible for men openly 
to defend or advocate anything once it is proved immoral. Much 
as we may recognize that this is in large measure the result of two 
thousand years of the cumulative impact of Christianity upon 
all men, whether Christian or not, we cannot but see that we have 
been filling in the details of a great painting for which the out- 
lines and conceptions were made by Jesus and the prophets. 
Though Christianity has appropriated their work and filled it 
in with greater meaning, it was the prophets of Israel who laid 
the foundations and first stories of an edifice upon which we, with 
them, are fellow-laborers with God. 


The prophets not only furnish the modern minister with 
foundations on which he may build; they are his forerunners. 
They labored at essentially the same task, they strove to make of 
Israel, as the modern minster does of the church, a worthy, ef- 
fective instrument in God’s hand—worthy in that the messenger 
should, if possible, partake of the character of the one who sends 
him and be not only an agent but a representative. Though it is 
true that “the Lord can strike a mighty hard blow with a crooked 
stick,” we all recognize that He can use a straight one much 
better and that what is true of men is also true of the movements 
which are being used of God to do His work. Since the church 
is recruited from human beings, it needs the efforts of godly 
leaders to sustain and improve the character of its adherents. 
The prophetic labor in Israel is a great example to us in that 
very respect. 
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We are also under obligation, not only to make the church 
worthy, but to make it efficient; through it we must make re- 
ligion a real, effective force for the betterment of all conditions 
of life; must make it an ally, inspiration and strength to every 
other movement of similar aim. This is not always easy. To 
adapt a phrase from the late President Roosevelt, there are forces 
at work which consciously or unconsciously would “Chinafy” 
Christianity. Some would force it to find not merely its ex- 
amples, its inspiration, its bases and its truths in the past, but 
its grave limitations as well. Our imitations would have to be of 
the forms and not the spirit of the past. Instead of looking to the 
men of the past to find inspiration and examples for doing for 
our day and generation a work similar to what they did for theirs 
we would be forced to lay again the foundations and to refrain 
from new applications of the Christian spirit. This is especially 
true when a minister would attack some form of respectable or 
intrenched evil by making a new application of religion to life. 
When the evil results are a bit remote or concealed the opposi- 
tion is naturally more strong. Still we must go on, for our re- 
ligion must be a consistent living force in the world. To make 
such new applications of religions was one of the problems of the 
prophets just as it is one of ours. 


This making religion worthy and effective is a forerunner 
and a part of the so-called social gospel. Perhaps no phrase of 
our day is more admired and at the same time more hated than 
this. The love comes because men have caught the spirit of the 
prophets and have accepted their views about the supremacy of 
the moral, humanitarian and practical aspects of religion. Some 
hate it because they misunderstand it; others because they under- 
stand it so well but follow the dictation of their selfishness rather 
than the examples of Christ and the prophets. However, for the 
minister there should be no hesitation. Like the prophet of old, 
he should and must go on. 


Probably the things in the prophets to which most men look 
with admiration and envy are their freedom and spirit. Perhaps 
it is also one of the most misunderstood and misused aspects of 
prophetic work. Radicalism, irresponsible egotism and other 
kindred manifestations have sought refuge and justification 
under the cloak of prophetic freedom, frequently to the harm 
of all concerned. Others have limited the prophetic spirit and 
freedom to a unique relation which they had to God and have 
judged it impossible for mere men to partake of it and unfor- 
tunate for them to try. Men who hold either of these extremes 
see only partially while a solid core of truth remains. Like the 
prophet of old, we accept the supremacy of the moral and spirit- 
ual realities of life and may apply them courageously to the 
problems of our own day. We may have the same steadfast, un- 
faltering trust that God is at work and that we can work with 
Him. We may even be able to see farther, more clearly and 
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with fewer immediate steps than others. We may trust in the 
efficacy not of religious objects, but of great moral and religious 
truth coming from and supported by a wholly moral God. With 
them we may preach a great practical, humane and missionary 
message. We too can cultivate such a sense of the presence and 
nearness of God to us that we will be enabled to perceive His 
will and become His forthtellers, proclaiming His will even be- 
fore others see the issues. For Him and with Him it is ours to 
work that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. 
We may not do again the heroic pioneer work which it was theirs 
to do, but we can place ourselves in the train of Jesus and the 
prophets and with them work for the time when the knowledge 
of God shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE ZEALOTS AND THE PROGRAM 
OF JESUS 


Vernon Stauffer! 


A recent inquiry, of acute discernment but of regrettable 
brevity, into the mise-en-scene of Jesus, ministry opens with the 
following arresting comments: “The teachings of Christ are an 
historical event. Let us try to understand them historically. 
Without an historical understanding we have before us not 
teachings but texts.”? A more pertinent and enlightened word 
could scarcely be spoken in the case. A primary regard for facts 
may safely be predicated as the most distinctive characteristic 
of all modern thinking. This being true, the time-conditioned 
character of Jesus’ teaching was destined, in the very nature of 

things, to receive weighty emphasis in the current period. 


And this is what has happened. Without the slightest dan- 
ger of contradiction it may be asserted that of all the accom- 
plishments of modern New Testament scholarship none is more 
tangible, and certainly none is to be contemplated with more 
genuine gratitude, than the rescuing of Jesus from the theologi- 
cal vacuum, into which metaphysical subtleties had consigned 
Him, and the placing of His figure against the precise historical 
background of Palestinian life in the midst of which He lived 
and taught; in the midst of which, also, He suffered and died. 
As bearing on the process whereby this result has been attained, 
it may likewise be asserted with entire confidence that within the 
last seventy years, roughly speaking, the civilization of Palestine 
during the first century A. D. has been subjected to such a 
scrutiny and analysis as no other civilization has ever known. 
The result has been an immeasurable gain, estimated in terms of 
the sense of the reality of the life that He lived. 


To put the matter more explicitly. Because of the method 
indicated, in every way the teachings of Jesus have gained in 
cogency, in definiteness, in force, and in coherence for all who 
' are genuinely eager to know what things of a positive and intel- 
ligible character He had to say to men. In such ways, through 
such efforts, little by little it has become clear that tthe historical 
Jesus is a very different Jesus from the Christ of historical 
Christianity, the Christ whose picture ‘‘we allow to hover like 
light smoke about our minds.” To persist in thinking of Him as 
One who was in advance of His times, without being willing to 


1 Professor of New Testament in The College of the Bible. 
2 Simkovitch: Toward the Understanding of Jesus, p. 1. 
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take the trouble to ascertain wherein and to what extent He was 
in advance of His times, is to touch reality with little more than 
the tips of one’s fingers. Furthermore, it must be said that 
such a procedure falls appreciably short of being an honest ex- 
perience in reading the story in the Gospels. 


The thesis advanced in the present instance is, that much 
of Jesus’ teaching becomes in the highest sense intelligible and 
coherent only when we see the concrete, definite, historical Jesus 
placed against the background supplied by the history and aims 
of the Zealots. To protest that this can not possibly constitute a 
correct view of the case inasmuch as this party of Jewish 
“natriots,” as a party, is not so much as mentioned in the 
Gospels, is really to make no protest at all. Surely no one would 
care to expose the thinness of his knowledge or the meagreness 
of his insight by affirming that there could have been no such 
thing as Gnostic christological heresies in the background of 
John’s thinking when the prologue of the Fourth Gospel was 
written because, forsooth, those heresies are not specifically men- 
tioned. No more would a discriminating and careful student 
care to affirm that there could have been no such thing as a hate- 
ful monopoly of the sale of all kinds of materials for sacrifice on 
the part of the house of Annas, because in the Gospel reports of 
the cleansing of the Temple no such special view of the circum- 
stances is pounced upon and dragged into the light. 


Let it be freely granted that except perhaps in a single in- 
stance, and that altogether casually if not indeed inferentially, 
the Zealots are not explicitly referred to in the Gospels: how 
slight is the weight of such a consideration in view of the facts, 
(1) that no other party within Judaism played so desperate and 
so decisive a role in Jewish affairs during the first seven decades 
of the first century A. D.; and, (2), that saying after saying of 
Jesus, as will later appear, finds its true accent only when re- 
garded as the direct opposite of the teaching of the Zealots and, 
we may believe, deliberately intended by Jesus as an alternative 
in the case.! 


1 In The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, p. 290, the editors undertake to ac- 
count for the omission of all specific reference to the Zealots in the Gospels on 
the theory that when “the Gospels were written, and in the districts in which 
they were composed, the patriotic party of Galilee was no longer existing.” The 
position thus taken is defended with strength. See, also, Lake: Landmari:s of 
Early Christianity, pp. 31 f. : Z 
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The primary problem involved, unless totally misappre- 
hended by the present writer, may be characterized as a problem 
in evaluating different qualities of political insight, unhappy as 
the latter phrase may at first blush seem. Attention requires to 
be focused first on the political insight of the Zealots, with just 
so much, no more, incidental notice of their history as is posi- 
tively required. 

In the Antiquities of Josephus, Book XVIII:i:6, the origin 
of this ‘fourth sect of Jewish philosophy” is directly traced ta 
Judas of Galilee, that intrepid nationalist who in the year 6 A. 
D., and on the occasion of the census undertaken by Quirinius 
for purposes of taxation, raised the standard of revolt, with the 
war-cry that “this taxation was no better than an introduction 
to slavery; and [he] exhorted the nation to assert their liberty.’’! 
But that Judas was in very truth the founder of the party of the 
Zealots is a point not so easily determined, despite the unequivo- 
cal and confident statement of Josephus. No aspect of history is 
more engaging, and there is none concerning which scholars are 
more likely to be found contending to the end, than the locating 
of the precise head-waters in which particular streams of social 
and political interest have had their rise. In this instance noth- 
ing is more certain than that definite elements of nationalistic 
feeling were present among the Jews prior to the day of Judas. 
Nor does this view of the case necessitate that one should seek 
to establish positive connections between the movement led by 
Judas and the earlier movement led by Hezekiah,? say about 
42 B. C. 


Simkovitch would seem to have ample warrant for his as- 
sumption that the rebellion of the Jews against Rome, which 
finally came to a head in 66-70 A. D. and of which beyond any 
question whatever the Zealots were the proximate cause, actually 
began with the power of Rome over the Jews. 


1 Antiquities, Bk. XVIII:1:1. dai'd 
2 Josephus characterizes Hezekiah as “captain of a band of robbers.’—Antiqui- 
ties, Bk. XIV:ix:2. The statement reveals the sycophancy of its author rather 
than his insight. Nothing could be more stupid than to persist in seeing in Heze- 
kiah’s activities, together with his bloody death and that of his followers at the 
hands of the young captain Herod, before the latter mounted the Jewish throne, 
nothing more than the movements and the well-deserved fate of a cut-throat, 
brigand and his baleful following. High-minded patriot Hezekiah may not alto- 
gether have been. The tinge of fanaticism is certainly traceable in the story of 
his exploits and those of his men. But the unbiased reader will find it difficult 
to reflect upon the moving account of the destruction of this group of Jewish 
revolutionaries, as found particularly in the Jewish Wars, Bk. I:xvi:4, and escape 
the conviction that other than selfish and atrocious impulses ruled in their hearts. 
3 Toward the Understanding of Jesus, p. 7 
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The leaven of Jewish nationalism might well work more 
effectually in one hour and center than in another; but from 
the time that Rome established her sovereignty in Palestine 
until the terribly tragic moment when Jerusalem lay in utter 
desolation and ruin at her feet, there was never a time when the 
spirit of political reaction and of revolution was not present, now 
relatively dormant and now relatively active but always present, 
among the Jews. The Maccabean uprising a full hundred years 
and more before Rome came had fanned into vigorous flame the 
glowing embers of the national spirit, and had bequeathed as 
one of its most inspiring memories the name and the deed of 
that great patriot, Mattathias, whose valor at Modein had re- 
vived the recollection in the nation’s heart of that earlier hero, 
Phinehas, who, jealous for his God, slew flagrante delicto, the 
violators of his people’s honor.! 


The reign of the Idumean Herod, not only because of the re- 
vengeful cruelty of the man but even more because of the enor- 
mous cultural changes he effected in Jewish national life through 
the widespread introduction of the heathen secularizing institu- 
tions of Rome, gave unwonted impulse to the consolidation of a 
party whose twin principles should be burning patriotism and 
ardent faith. As direct evidence of this is to be viewed the 
episode upon which Josephus dilates at length in Book XV, chap- 
ter viii, of the Antiquities, when for the first time there appeared 
among the Jews a band of their countrymen who carried daggers 
(stcae) concealed beneath their cloaks, for the purpose of slay- 
ing their barbaric ruler and thus avenging the crimes of idolatry 
and bloodshed of which he had been guilty. Of like import, also, 
is the episode near the close of Herod’s life when Judas, the son 
of Saripheus, and Matthias, the son of Margalothus, two of the 
nation’s most revered masters of the Law, eloquently persuaded 
their young disciples to sacrifice their lives rather than endure 
longer ‘the presence of the golden eagle which Herod with sense- 
less pertinancity had impiously nailed over the great gate of the 
Temple. One reads the thrilling story of the open-eyed bravery 
of those young Jewish patriots and religionists, of their un- 
shaken resolution, when under arrest and wholly in Herod’s 
power, to undergo all sorts of punishment, including death, with 
pleasure, secure in the consciousness that they will be dying for 


1 See Jewish Encyclopedia, XII, p. 639. Cf. Numbers 26:6-15. 
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their “love of religion,” and of the awful holocaust ordered by 
Herod and wherein not only the young revolutionists but their 
revered leaders as well were burnt alive,\—all this one reads with 
the growing apprehension that he is observing the emergence 
of a definite political movement whose strength requires to be 
judged by the quality of toughness of purpose rather than by the 
actual number of those who were thus involved, and whose sedi- 
tious activities might easily enough incite to other deeds much 
less rational and worthy. 


The revolt that Judas of Galilee headed ten years after 
Herod’s death did not actually rise to the level of an active rebel- 
lion against Rome. Active it was, but not a rebellion in the sense 
of a really powerful thrust against Roman sovereignty in Pales- 
tine. Hausrath describes Judas as “one of the historic, holy 
simpletons who aim at what is impossible and run their heads 
against walls; effecting nothing outwardly, and yet exercising 
the greatest influence because they leave an irresistible example 
behind them.’? A statement scarcely less striking, and charged 
with an easily explicable bitterness, is that of Josephus: “All 
sorts of misfortunes also sprang from these men [i. e., Judas and 
his immediate followers.—V. S.], and the nation was infected 
with this doctrine to an incredible degree. One violent war 
came upon us after another, and we lost our friends which used 
to alleviate our pains; there were also very great robberies and 
murders of our principal men. This was done in pretense indeed 
for the public welfare, but in reality from the hopes of gain to 
themselves; whence arose seditions, and from them murders of 
men, which sometimes fell on those of their own people, (by the 
madness of these men towards one another, while their desire 
was that none of the adverse party might be left), and sometimes 
on their enemies. A famine also coming upon us, reduced us to 
the last degree of despair, as did also the taking and demolishing 
of cities. Nay, tthe sedition at last increased so high that the 
very temple of God was burnt down by their enemies’ fire. Such 
were the consequences of this that the customs of the fathers 
were altered, and such a change was made as added a mighty 
weight toward bringing all to destruction, which these men occa- 
sioned by their thus conspiring together.’ 


1 Antiquities, Bk. XVII:vi:1-4. 
2 New Testament Times, II, p. 79. 
3 Antiquities, Bk. XVIII:i:1. 
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It is thus that Josephus with bitter tears draws the curtain 
over the downfall of the Jewish state, with all the attendant ruin 
for his people which that dire catastrophe carried with it. The 
Zealots had brewed the devil’s broth that caused it all,—such is 
the deliberate, and we may fairly say the just, judgment of 
Josephus. What then were the ideals and the objectives of this 
fateful group of men? Once more the Jewish historian deserves 
to be heard: ‘There men agree in all other things with the 
Pharisaic notions; but they have an inviolable attachment to 
liberty, and they say that God is to be their only Ruler and Lord. 
They also do not value dying any kinds of death, nor do they 
heed the deaths of their relations and friends, nor can any such 
fear make them call any man lord. And since this immovable 
resolution of theirs is well known to a great many, I shall speak 
no further about that matter; nor am I afraid that what I have 
said is beneath the resolution they show when they undergo 
pain.””! 

Obviously, then, we are dealing with the extreme exponents 
of the school of the Pharisees; that is, with men who eschewed 
the Pharisaic doctrine of passive resistance and who boldly 
grasped the sword. To put it but a little differently, we are deal- 
ing with men who resolutely turned away from the lofty Phari- 
saic policy of austere and conservative religious nationalism, and 
who deliberately chose the path of open and implacable rebellion. 
The ultimate hopes of the two parties, it is well enough to recall, 
were substantially the same: a purified, redeemed, and free 
Israel. Their methods were as diverse as anything imaginable. 
The Pharisee lived with a patient and trustful eye to the future; 
his fervent piety enabled him to be moderate and on the whole 
tractable, for would not God in His own good time work deliv- 
erance for His people? The Zealot, with his eager, restless eye as 
firmly fixed upon the present, nurtured within his bosom an un- 
relenting hatred of foreign governors and their rule of tyranny, 
and stood ready at any cost and whenever the least opportunity 
should offer to leap to the defense of the rights and freedom of 
his people. We are dealing, then, with men who did not hesitate to 
say without equivocation that it was criminal to obey Rome, or 
to yield in any respect to her odious sovereignty; who asserted 
that “to touch a piece of money with the emperor’s head engraved 
on it was a sin; to pay taxes was a crime; to sign contracts dating 
them by the year of the emperor was impious in the highest 


1 Antiquities, Bk. XVIII:i:6. 
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degree.”! In a word, we are dealing with a party not only quick 
to capitalize for its own sinister and fanatical purposes every 
available bit of nationalistic sentiment, but likewise quick to 
seize at least every major occasion to apply its brutal slogan: 
“the knife and plenty of it.” 


The foundation upon which these extremist views rested for 
support has not been altogether overlooked, asa backward glance 
will show. The Maccabean uprising, disappointing as in the end 
it proved to be, had none the less left as one of its most precious 
legacies the memory of an Israel at least temporarily free. 
Furthermore, out of that crisis emerged such augmented Messi- 
anic anticipations, coupled with the sense of an impending over- 
whelming crisis, as such documents as the books of Daniel and 
Enoch record.? With Rome’s iron heel upon the neck of prostrate 
Israel, how could it have seemed otherwise to intense and restless 
Jewish patriots than that the hour for desperate measures had 
fully come? If the old order were breaking up and passing, as 
from a certain angle all the signs of the times seemed to presage, 
had not the time come to compel hatred to triumph over fear, and 
bid bold defiance to a tyrannous power imposing desperate con- 
ditions no longer able to be borne? Will not God defend those 
who demand the most strict observance of the Law? Better the 
yoke of the Law than the yoke of Rome. Better even death than 
the yoke of Rome. If the venture fail, death itself will be welcome 
to men whose spiritual lives find themselves all crushed and torn 
beneath the insupportable weight of Rome’s oppressions. 


Hopes such as these sustained and emboldened the Zealots 
in their desperate aims and undertakings. Quietist Pharisees 
might loftily counsel patience; secularised Sadducees might 
threaten and plot with Roman officials to avert the catastrophe. 
The currents of revolution proved much too powerful. The pro- 
gram of the Zealots, unhappily aided by shocking maladministra- 
tion on the part of Rome, attracted to itself an ever-increasing 
number of adherents. The long drawn-out tragedy, unfolding 
through scene after scene of revolutionary agitation and defiance, 
at length hastened to its close. The creed of rebellion having 
been proclaimed in season and out of season through many years 
as the only possible solution of the wretched and distraught 


1 Jackson: The Parting of the Roads, p. 291. ie 
2 See, also, as a peculiarly vivid expression of the sense that the times are break- 


ing up and a catastrophic experience is just at hand, The Assumption of Moses, 
-x:4-10. 
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nation’s problem, finally bore its full and proper fruit. The 
national tragedy was consummated in the year 70 A. D. “The 
Temple was burned and Jerusalem destroyed; its inhabitants 
were delivered unto the sword, crucified, sold into slavery and 
scattered to the four corners of the earth.” The program of the 
Zealots thus proved itself inutile and calamitous in the extreme.’ 
Having taken the sword, the Zealots perished by it. 


What of Jesus and His program? The question that imme- 
diately rises within the mind is rather this: Did Jesus, whose 
life and ministry occurred in the midst of the protracted tragedy 
whose issue has just been defined, contemplate with light and un- 
troubled heart the scene that lay before Him with all its sinister 
possibilities? The answer that traditional piety will be quick to 
give is not to be trusted, for the simple and sufficient reason that 
traditional piety has consistently stressed the timeless element 
in Jesus’ teaching, to the point of suppressing the notion that He 
had anything likea clear and definite word of guidance to give to 
men upon actual controversies and public questions of His day. 


To cite but one, and it must be confessed a thoroughly mild, 
example. In the introductory chapter of Fairbairn’s Studies in 
the Life of Christ the author, with his mind upon the historical 
conditions in the midst of which Jesus lived, delivers himself as 
follows: “The land, then, was an appropriate home for Jesus. 
With its ideal significance, the purposes to which it had been, as 
it were, dedicated of God, He stood in essential sympathy. In and 
through Him, indeed, the ideal was destined to be realized. And 
as in Him its history culminated, He could not have been apart 
from it. Nowhere else could He have found the conditions neces- 
sary to His becoming what He became, doing what He did, ful- 
filling the mission He fulfilled. In Galilee He found the political 
and social conditions that allowed Him to reach His end, to realize 
His ideal; in Judea He found the historical conditions which 
made His ideal possible, intelligible, real.”! The quality of pure 
idealization, of detachment, of theatric action, of adumbrated 
Fi 2 P shee 
ieAWOL che UT eon Of ee ms 
421-425, to discredit the view that the term “Zealot” may properly be used to 
designate the entire intellectual and political movement with which we are deal- 
ing. He can only say that the efforts referred to seem to him more truly novel 
than sound. He confesses to a like lack of persuasion respecting the somewhat 


simil i 1 L 
angie armumnents presented by Abbott, in his Fourfold Gospel, Section TH, 


1 P. 17. The italics have been inserted by the present writer. 
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genuineness in such a view of Jesus is so thoroughly forced to the 
forefront as to make the very reality of the Incarnation suspect! 
When one so looks at Jesus it is very certain he is looking with 
only one eye. Certainly if He is to be understood in the light of 
the living context of humanity, we need to think of Him as One 
who thought and spoke more about our daily affairs, or, to ad- 
here strictly to the point at issue, about the daily affairs of His 
own generation in Palestine, than has commonly been done. 


Let the problem be more fully stated thus: Did Jesus 
squarely face the situation that existed among His fellow-coun- 
trymen in Palestine near the end of the first quarter of the first 
century A. D.? Did He clearly perceive the necessity of a new 
temper to take possession of His people if a definite, tragic, and 
otherwise inevitable disaster were to be averted? Was it His 
conscious purpose to relate His message to the sinister conditions 
and forces that were making for the utter discomfiture and un- 
doing of His people’s hopes? Did He look with lofty indifference 
or with clear-eyed and passionate sympathy upon the problems 
over which every other serious-minded Jew in Palestine was 
agonizing? Did He take no definite attitude on the one all-absorb- 
ing problem of how to secure the nation’s peace? After the thirty 
years of His early life of privacy and seclusion, and shall we not 
add deep reflection, were over, did He come forth to speak to His 
people bearing no deeply pondered proposal, offered with a view 
either to subduing or averting their passions and misunderstand- 
ings, and enabling them by fair and worthy means to reach the 
goal of national security and contentment? To put the question 
in its simplest and its most thought-provoking form: what eager, 
patriotic yearning on His part, what poignant apprehensions and 
deep-seated antipathies, lie back of the familiar statement: “He 
came unto His own, and they that were His own received Him 
not”? The question of His political insight having thus been 
sharply raised, the impulse to pure theorizing needs to be sup- 
pressed and the specific facts respecting His teaching and His 
conduct examined with fresh care. 


It may be well first to have attention drawn to the indubi- 
table proofs that He clearly sensed the imminence of the disaster 
that threatened the nation. Into the intricacies of the great 
eschatological discourse, spoken by Jesus on Tuesday of Passion 
Week, we are not required to go. The fact that He foresaw the 
last act in the tragedy toward which His nation was tending finds 
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perfectly lucid expression in the following: “When ye see the 
abomination of desolation standing where he ought not...., 
then let them that are in Judea flee unto the mountains; and let 
him that is on the housetop not go down nor enter in, to take 
anything out of the house; and let him that is in the field not 
return back to take his cloak. ... And pray that your flight be 
not in the winter. For those days shall be tribulation, such as 
there has not been the like from the beginning of the creation 
which God created until now, and never shall be.”! Can it be 
doubted that this is the language of One who shared not the 
slightest uncertainty as to what the precise denouement of the 
national tragedy would be? 


Such was the word that He spoke at the close of His min- 
istry. What was His thought and purpose at its beginning? In 
the record of His temptation experience there is to be discerned 
His own report of a fierce moral struggle that thrust itself deep 
into His consciousness and wherein His plan of action was ma- 
tured. In its essential import what was this struggle but that of 
One who found Himself in the possession of altogether unique 
prerogatives of power and Who had to determine how those pre- 
rogatives were to be used? Should they be used in self-defence 
even against famine; or to put the matter in its ultimate form, 
should He employ force in the establishment of His Messianic 
Kingdom? This as one alternative; and as the other, should He 
pledge Himself to resist every impulse to crush all opposition by 
irresistible God-given might and seek to build His Kingdom 
without any employment whatsoever of the weapons of force? 
What else, it may urged, could possibly have supplied the occa- 
sion for this fierce moral struggle but His clear apprehension 
that to pursue the latter alternative would cause Him to run 
counter not only to the traditional theory of Messiah but likewise 
to all the dominant political opinions and prejudices of His 
people? Seeley’s pregnant statement regarding the fundamental 
character of the wilderness temptation is worthy of all respect: 
“The tempter, we may suppose, approached Him with the whis- 
per, ‘Gird Thee with Thy sword upon Thy thigh; ride on, and 
Try right hand shall teach Thee terrible things,’ ’”2 


From this moral struggle Jesus came as One Who clearly 
saw His way. Let no man think that the way He saw was either 


1 Mark 13:14-19. Cf. Matt. 24:15-22; Luke 21:20, 21. 
2 Ecce Homo, p. 17. 
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vague or mystical. It is a way for the ages, to be sure; but the 
point to which we limit ourselves in this discussion needs again 
to be asserted: it was a way of definite and urgent public policy 
for the age, the Jewish generation, of which Jesus was a part. 
No other statement that He made expresses it quite as succinctly 
as this: “Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, anda 
tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil: 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.... Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you; that ye may 
be the sons of your Father who is in heaven: for He maketh His 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust.’ 


It is not until the definite historical situation that Jesus 
faced is fully taken into account that this new program of private 
and public policy which He thus announced can possibly be given 
its true accent. One must bring himself to think in terms of the 
counter-program of the politicians of the day, in terms of men 
who were demanding a policy of aggression towards Rome, in 
terms of aroused and outraged and vengeful nationalistic pas- 
sions, before he is able to appreciate the full force and urgency 
of the program that Jesus proposed. One must definitely refuse 
to think of Him as dreamy-eyed !and surrendered to the mood of 
abstraction when He thus spoke. Rather He speaks as One whose 
primary feeling is: ‘Though the hour is late, and the situation 
desperate, there is yet a way whereby the nation may be saved. 
It is the way of love and forgiveness and service, not the way of 
hate and force. It is the way of non-resistance, not of aggression 
and revolt. It is not the way of veiled conspiracies or of an anti- 
Roman league, but the way of behaviour worthy of the sons of 
God.” And here as well as at any other point the observation may 
be made, that whereas His proposal failed because it was re- 
jected and honored in the breach, the alternative proposal of the 
politicians and agitators, of the Zealots par excellence, failed in 
its observance. To profess to see in this original situation the 


1 Matthew 5; 38, 39, 43-45. Lake makes the shrewd suggestion that the apparent 
inconsistency of this non-resistant teaching with Jesus’ violent conduct in cleans- 
ing the Temple is to be accounted for on the theory that whereas in the former 
instance foreign oppressors are in mind, in the latter Israel’s own sins are in- 
volved, i. e., it was God’s will that, Roman rule be endured, but it was not God’s 
will that the pious in Israel should be plundered. See: Landmarks of Early Chris- 
tianity, pp. 31 f. 
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first disclosure of “the human limitations of the ethics of Jesus,” 
as a recent writer does not hesitate to affirm,’ is to take for 
granted the very question at issue. 


But for the inflexible exigencies of space there are numerous 
other passages to which attention could not be denied, such as 
the teaching about divisions in families (Matt. 10:34-36), the 
teaching about forgiveness, with its “prohibition of all mortal 
feud” (Luke 17:1-4; cf. Matt. 18:15-18, 21, 22), the lament over 
Jerusalem (Luke 19:34, 35; Matt. 23:37, 39; cf. Matt. 24:2; Mark 
13:2; Luke 21:6), the episode of the tribute money (Mark 12: 
13-17; Matt. 22:15-22; Luke 20:20-26), the incident of the two 
swords (Luke 22:35-38), the refusal of assistance from the 
sword of Peter (Matt. 26:51,52; John 18:10,11), the false ac- 
cusers met by silence (Mark 14:61), the counsel given to the 
weeping women of Jerusalem (Luke 23:27-31), etc. Such pas- 
sages studied in the light of the concrete historical background 
set forth in this discussion will yield in every case an enhanced 
sense of appositeness and vividness. So, also, consideration of 
the fact that Jesus won at least one of the Zealots? to His pro- 
gram, a result that if it must be regarded ‘as unique supplies its 
own commentary as to the utter hopelessness of the situation. 
The necessities of space likewise render impossible all consid- 
eration of the manner in which Jesus’ program involved His per- 
sonal life, along with the subtle yet thoroughly intriguing ques- 
tion whether it is possible to trace the evidence of a deepening 
mood within Him or a growing sense of the futility of His appeal. 


Perhaps no stronger, finer statement is at hand whereby to 
conclude this imperfect study than this: “The politicians of His 
day tried to win Him to their side. And He was put to death, 
when all is said, because He adhered to His program as the only 
public policy which would have saved the Jewish nation, had it 
been adopted, and the only policy which would save the world— 
for it would establish in the world saving and reconciling ideas 
of God and of life—even if His own countrymen should put Him 

to death for His unbending faithfulness.’ 


1 Lake: Landmarks of Early Christianity, pp. 34 f. Also, the same author’s arti- 
cle on “Jesus,” in the October, 1924, number of The Hibbert Journal, p. 18. 


2 See Luke 6:15. Cf. Mark 3:18; Matt. 10:4. On the whole it seems the more 
probable view that Simon belonged to the party of the Zealots, or Cananaeans, 
rather than that the personal character of Simon is referred to, i. é., one who man- 
ifested religious zeal. 


3 Hutton: The Proposal of Jesus, p. 54. 


IS THERE A DIVINELY ORDAINED FORM OF CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION? 


Rodney L. McQuary? 


First, let us approach the question from the angle of Church 
History. The fact that there have been so many historic claims 
to possess the true Apostolic order indicates that the Church of 
the past has generally assumed the existence and necessity of a 
divinely ordained pattern, revealed “in the mount.” 


The Roman Catholic Church presents the first and supreme 
example of such a claim to possess divine right and authority. 
It claims the right to exercise the authority of a monarchical 
absolutism which rests back upon divine sanctions. This institu- 
tion makes the assertion that it is the unbroken continuation, 
not the restoration, of the Church established by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, with respect to both doctrine and organization. This 
true Church is One, Catholic, Apostolic, and Holy. The Roman 
Pontiff is the Universal Pastor thereof, the Vicar of Christ on 
earth. These titles are founded upon the Apostolic primacy of 
St. Peter, the first Bishop of Rome. And, it is declared, this claim 
of the Pope has received supernatural proof in the continued 
existence of the Church and Papacy, as well as in the form of 
miracles wrought by saints of the Church in all ages, even down 
to the present day. This dogma was developed during the Middle 
Ages in the struggle of Pope with Emperor for the domination 
of the West. It was a case of assertion of a divinely ordained 
hierarchy to meet the assertion of a divinely ordained civil order 
in a day when the only appeal was to some form of external 
authority. 


The great Protestant reformers of the sixteenth century, in 
opposing the papal order and claims, felt constrained to meet 
authority with authority. In order to overturn an hierarchy 
which assumed divine prerogatives, they appealed to an infal- 
lible Bible. “The Book was enthroned as God’s Vicar on earth.” 


The reformatory movements in history have usually begun 
in the field of doctrine and later have worked out into the field 
of Church organization as the break with the old order became 
inevitable. At least was this true of the various branches of the 
Protestant Reformation. 


Luther had only a minor interest in questions of Church 
polity. His religious experience led him to lay his major stress 
on doctrinal reform. The possession of the true doctrine uni- 


1 Professor of Church History in The College of the Bible. 
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formly interpreted by all was for him the great desideratum. 
It was the evangelical principle, Justification by Faith, which had 
brought light and peace to his own soul, and now this became the 
cornerstone of the Lutheran theology. He believed that the 
preaching of this doctrine would of itself bring about all neces- 
sary changes in worship and discipline. At the same time, he 
repudiated in its entirety the notion of divine right in Church 
polity, being disposed rather to regard Church organization as 
resting upon human election and expediency, and as having its 
sanction in the fulfillment of practical needs. In all things he put 
the evangelical message first. He could be reconciled to any type 
of Church organization compatible with an efficient proclama- 
tion of Justification by Faith. 


In 1525, when the peasants drew up their Twelve Articles, 
Luther approved especially that one which demanded that every 
church be permitted to choose its own minister. At one time 
he seems to have suggested the congregational polity, but it was 
abandoned without a trial. Melancthon was not opposed to 
bishops on principle, provided that they claimed no more than a 
human authority. The Lutheran Church of Scandinavia did, in 
fact, retain the office of bishop, in closest connection with, and 
subordination to, the State. But Luther’s faith in the common 
man, which may have caused him to incline toward a more demo- 
cratic form of organization at first, was grievously shaken by the 
violent methods of the peasants in their revolt against the no- 
bility in 1525. In the conflict Luther, after he had tried in vain to 
make peace, cast his lot with the princes against “the murdering, 
thieving hordes of peasants.” This action estranged most of the 
peasants from the Lutheran cause. Up to this time they had re- 
garded him as their great champion, but now he seemed to have 
betrayed them. When the Saxon model of Church organization 
was set up a little later, the temporal lord became the overseer of 
the Church in his own territory, with all the administrative 
powers of the mediaeval bishop. Had there been no Peasants’ 
Revolt, perhaps Luther might have favored a more democratic 
Church polity. Had the bishops of Germany been won over to 
the Reformation, the office of bishop might have been retained 
in the German Church as it was in the Scandinavian, shorn of all 
claim to unique spiritual authority. 


With Calvin the logical and organizational elements came to 
the fore in the Reformation. His genius as an organizer is re- 
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flected both in his theological system and in his form of govern- 
ment and worship for the visible Church. Calvin made the will 
of God, as revealed in the Bible, the test of every institution, 
system, and means of grace, rather than its fitness to accomplish 
the work in hand. The Bible had to be followed in everything, 
and sanction had to be found in it for every doctrine and detail 
of organization. “Christ alone ought to rule and reign in the 
Church, and to have all pre-eminence in it, and this government 
ought to be exercised and administered solely by His word.” 
Calvin held that the visible Church has been provided with a per- 
fect chart of organization in the divinely inspired New Tes- 
tament. 


According to Calvin, the officers of the New Testament 
Church comprise pastors, teachers, elders, deacons and widows. 
After these officers have received the “divine call’? they enter 
upon their duties with the assent and “approbation” of the con- 
gregation they serve. Thus in theory Calvin recognized the voice 
of the congregation in the choice of its officers. But by disposi- 
tion and training he was an aristocrat, so did not allow the con- 
gregation the direct control of Church affairs. The executive 
authority rested with the ministry and lay elders, who acted as 
“delegates of Christ,” though they were designated by the con- 
gregation. But once in office the ministers exercised the greater 
part of the control of the Church, not by virtue of sacerdotal au- 
thority, however, but because they are ministers of the word. 


But Calvin’s organization as outlined in the Institutes was 
not carried out completely at Geneva, owing to the peculiar situa- 
tion which existed there. In theory, Calvin made a clear distinc- 
tion between the spiritual and the secular powers. Both are of 
divine origin, and each is sovereign in its own sphere. “The 
Church gives moral support to the State, while the State gives 
temporal support to the Church.” Discipline was common terri- 
tory to both, and Calvin was greatly interested in discipline. He 
aimed to bring the whole life of the people under the strictest 
discipline. To do this a mixed body of clergy and laymen was 
formed, called the Consistoire. There was considerable overlap- 
ping and community of function between civic and ecclesiastical 
organizations. The result has often been called a theocracy. To 
support it Calvin appealed to the Scriptures, claiming that he 
was following the divine pattern. But he invoked the Mosaic 
legislation exclusively. Calvin is said to have admitted, on one 
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occasion at least, that his ruling eldership was primarily a device 
of expediency. 


It is not our purpose, however, to follow out Calvin’s system 
in detail, only to show that he was proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that there is a divinely approved Church polity revealed in 
the Scriptures. In meeting a practical situation he failed to do 
justice to the distinction between the Jewish Church and the 
Christian or Apostolic Church. The Presbyterian system was 
more fully and more purely developed later, by the disciples of 
Calvin in England and Scotland. But everywhere it went the 
claim was made for it, on the basis of the Scriptures, that it was 
the restoration of the divine pattern for the Church. 


The long conflict between Anglican and Puritan during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. brought out on both 
sides the claim to represent the divinely established polity. 


The trouble began when Elizabeth, who was interested for 
political reasons in maintaining harmony among all religious 
parties, refused to abolish certain vestments and ceremonies 
from the established ritual when urged to do so by certain of her 
councillors who had become imbued with Calvinistic ideas. These 
“Puritans” had taken refuge on the Continent, many of them at 
Geneva, during the Catholic reaction and persecution under 
Mary Tudor. At Geneva they had come to admire greatly the 
Calvinistic discipline, and upon returning to England, they at 
once had set up a revolt against certain external details of the 
Anglican worship. The Queen firmly resisted any change, and 
rather demanded rigid conformity on the part of all, whereupon 
the Puritans took up a more fundamental criticism of the Angli- 
can Church. They raised the question whether a governmental 
system which permitted such ceremonies and customs was the 
polity divinely intended for the Church. 


During this second stage of the conflict the conspicuous 
Puritan leader was Thomas Cartwright, a professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. Cartwright outdid Calvin in claiming divine war- 
rant for the Presbyterian polity, to which the Puritans had now 
come. The Anglicans were contending that from the beginning 
bishops had constituted a separate and superior order as distin- 
guished from presbyters. This statement Cartwright denied, 
asserting the “bishop” and “presbyter” were synonymous terms 
in the early Church. He also denounced the use of the Prayer 
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Book and the entire Anglican liturgy as papal abuses and pro- 
fanations of the Scriptural order of worship. Cartwright pre- 
supposed a divinely inspired Bible, which to him was literally 
God’s word, not depending upon the testimony of the Church for 
its authority, but shining by its own light. The human mind is 
not to inquire into its claims, but make humble submission to its 
laws. Truth there preserves an even level, “unbroken by any 
untruth or contradiction.” Every letter of Scripture is infallibly 
inspired, and it is the only light which God has given to man, and 
there is no morality except by obedience of the Scripture. And 
the Bible, especially the New Testament, is as binding in matters 
of polity as in matters of belief. 


To meet the attacks of the Puritans the Anglican party 
developed its own apologetic. The more moderate defenders of 
the Anglican views, especially Whitgift and Hooker, did not 
champion episcopacy as valid jure divino. They defended the 
episcopal order on the grounds of expediency and tradition, and 
denied the validity of applying the Scriptures at all in an au- 
thoritative manner to questions of Church order. 


Replying to a Puritan document of 1572, John Whitgift, 
later to be Archbishop of Canterbury, upheld the freedom of the 
modern Church in determining matters of ritual and polity. 
Scriptural command or example, he said, were not necessary for 
every rite and custom. The function of the Scriptures was not 
intended to extend further than to define the things necessary to 
salvation. As to the Apostolic Church government, it was well 
suited to the Church in its infancy and under persecution, but 
now that the Church has grown to maturity and has the civil 
power on her side, the Apostolic order is no longer sufficient, but 
needs to be enlarged. To Whitgift Episcopacy seemed to be the 
best form of Church government, but he denied that any exact 
pattern is laid down in the Scriptures, and affirmed that much is 
left to the judgment of the Church itself. 


Of similar views was Richard Hooker, who succeeded Whit- 
gift as the great leader of the Episcopal party against the Puri- 
tans. Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, published in 
1595, gave classic formulation to practically the same views as 
those held by Whitgift. He lifted the order of the Church to the 
dignity of being simply another expression of the divine order 
which pervades all creation. He stood for the necessity of some 
order, but would not admit that any particular order possessed 
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exclusively the divine approval. He dwelt upon the ancient char- 
acter of Episcopacy in contrast with the recency of Presbyter- 
ianism. Among his more significant propositions were the fol- 
lowing: (1) the practice of the Apostles is not an invariable 
law or rule to the Church in succeeding ages; (2) the Church 
is a society like others, invested with powers to make what laws 
she apprehends reasonable, decent, or necessary for her well- 
being and government, provided that they do not interfere with, 
or contradict the commandments of Holy Scripture; (3) where 
the Scripture is silent, human authority may interfere; we must 
then have recourse to the reason of things and the rights of 
society. 


Meanwhile a more radical view in the direction of founding 
Episcopacy upon divine right was being advocated by others of 
the Anglican party, and it was this extreme view which ulti- 
mately survived in the position of the Anglo-Catholic. In 1588, 
in a sermon against the Puritans, Richard Bancroft went further 
than Whitgift had gone, and proclaimed the divinely ordained 
character of government by bishops. All who denied that bishops 
were a distinct order from priests and had authority over them 
he denounced as heretics. It had always been said by Anglicans 
heretofore, that the superiority of bishops above presbyters 
had been a politic human appointment, for the more orderly 
government of the Church, begun about the third or fourth cen- 
tury. This had been the statement of Jerome, and up to this time 
his testimony had been given great weight. Bancroft now ad- 
vanced Episcopacy into divine right. A year later Adrian Sara- 
via took up the same views, and in 1593 Thomas Bilson, later the 
Bishop of Winchester, in his treatise, “The Perpetual Govern- 
ment of Christ’s Church,” turned the tables upon the Puritans 
by declaring that there is but one divinely ordained ecclesiastical 
order, and that is the Church as ruled by bishops, whose author- 
ity is derived from the Apostles upon whom Christ conferred the 
power of the keys. This general doctrine was further cham- 
pioned by Bishop Hall in 1640 in his “Divine Right of the Episco- 
pacy,” which was written and published with the approval of 
Archbishop Laud. Thus had the controversy between Anglican 
and Puritan drawn forth the dogmatic assertion of divine right 
on both sides. 


On the other hand, it had seemed, all along, to several minds, 
that the leaders of the Reformation, both in England and on the 
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Continent, had fallen short of the full and consistent application 
of the great Protestant principle, the authority of the Scriptures. 
This lack was felt (especially) in the realm of Church organiza- 
tion, and in this field, the question of the relation of Church and 
State was particularly troublesome. Luther had slipped into 
alliance with the temporal princes. Calvin had been carried 
aside by the practical situation at Geneva. Even the Cartwright- 
ian Puritans had been unwilling to separate from the Church 
of England. 


In England, a small group led by the Cambridge graduate, 
Robert Browne, now came forward for the radical application of 
Scripture in polity as well as in doctrine. Browne became con- 
vinced that the all-inclusive and automatic membership of an 
established Church was well-nigh fatal to real piety. He urged 
that, instead of waiting for the government to reform the Church 
“by whole parishes,” those persons who were seeking a full 
Christian life should separate at once from the national Church 
and form themselves into independent churches of the true order. 
Studying diligently the New Testament, Browne set forth in his 
writings a polity which included the following points: (1) A 
church consists of a local body of experiential believers, who join 
themselves together and unto God by subscribing to a voluntary 
covenant; (2) This church has Christ for its Head, and is ruled 
by officers and laws of His appointment, though these officers are 
designated by the congregation, and include pastors, teachers, 
elders, deacons and widows; (3) No officer stands between the 
individual believer and Christ in any spiritual sense; (4) Each 
church is a separate body unto itself and no church has any au- 
thority over any other, but each owes to other brotherly help- 
fulness. Browne’s real interest was in the cultivation of spirit- 
ual piety and discipline, to attain which end it seemed necessary 
not only to have the Church independent of State control, but to 
secure for each congregation of believers utter freedom from all 
higher ecclesiastical machinery. 


It might prove an interesting, though certainly a baffling 
task, to trace out every historic ramification of this desire on the 
part of Protestants to recover the Apostolic Church polity. They, 
as well as Catholies, have quested for it as knights of old sought 
the Holy Grail. If this investigation were undertaken fully, con- 
siderable attention would have to be paid to the seething religious 
situation in England and Scotland in the eighteenth century, 
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when an intense individualism was yielding up a harvest of all 
kinds of movements protesting against Scotch Presbyterian and 
Anglican Establishments. On the one hand, a large number 
stressed “frames and feelings” as tests of religious experience ; 
on the other hand, a more matter-of-fact attitude expressed itself 
in certain Bible reform movements, which attempted to rehabil- 
itate the cause of Christianity by restoring the New Testament 
order and piety. Such movements as those led by Robert Sande- 
man and the Haldanes are cases in point illustrating the latter 
tendency. 


Probably one of the most definitely conscious of all attempts 
to return to the New Testament as the basis of authority in doc- 
trine and organization was that inaugurated on American soil 
by Thomas and Alexander Campbell, in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. These reformers were not seeking relief from an estab- 
lished Church, nor were they seeking to found a new denomina- 
tion. Their aim was the union of all Christians on the foundation 
of the New Testament without the added tests of creed and ritual. 
They felt convinced that the divisions in the Church of Christ 
had been caused by a failure to remain true to the great Reforma- 
tion principle of the authority of the Scriptures in all things, be- 
cause Protestants had forsaken this principle in holding to creeds 
and many unscriptural practices. In 1809, Thomas Campbell an- 
nounced as the great working principle of the movement: 
“Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the Scriptures 
are silent, we aye silent.” Broadly interpreted, this principle 
leaves the way clear for a policy of expediency in matters not 
comprehended in the New Testament. It ought to be remembered 
that the Campbells were interested in setting forth a common 
ground to which all Christians might come. This was especially 
pertinent at the time of the Declaration and Address, for all 
Christians of that day accepted the Scriptures as the divinely 
revealed word of God. Another characteristic of this new re- 
formation was the distinction which it drew between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. Thomas Campbell wrote, 
“The New Testament is as perfect a constitution for the wor- 
ship, discipline and government of the New Testament Church, 
and as perfect a rule for the particular duties of its members, as 
the Old Testament was for the worship, discipline and govern- 
ment of the Old Testament Church and the particular 
duties of its members;” and again, “Nor ought anything be ad- 
mitted, as of divine obligation, in Church constitution and man- 
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agement but what is expressly enjoined by the authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles upon the New Testament 
Church, either in express terms or by approved precedent.” This 
movement, which had not intended at first to enter the lists as a 
separate religious body, soon found itself forced out of the fel- 
lowship of religious bodies then existing, and was compelled to 
take on for itself the features of organization as a communion. 
Upon the premise that there is a divinely established order for 
the Church set forth in the New Testament, Alexander Campbell 
worked out in detail the “ancient order of things,” calling upon 
Protestants everywhere to renounce creeds and return to the 
primitive Gospel and Church. The general assumption of Camp- 
bell, as it had been of all others who labored to restore the primi- 
tive order, was that immediately at the end of the Apostolic age 
the Church “took a toboggan slide into corruption.” The rise of 
the Papacy was regarded as the great Apostacy. 


Up to this point we have been reviewing Church History 
with the purpose of delineating the circumstances out of which 
emerged four chief types of Church polity. As we have seen, 
these types are: (1) the papal absolute monarchy, which 
claims divine right to rule the Church Universal; (2) the Pres- 
byterian aristocracy, which sought justification as the divine 
model prescribed in the Scriptures; (3) the Episcopal oligarchy, 
which now claims divine right through Apostolical succession; 
(4) the Congregational democracy, which also appeals to the 
Scriptures as its platform. 


II 


Now underlying each of these foregoing conceptions, as 
finally evolved in history, are two presuppositions. These pre- 
suppositions were not questioned by anyone in the Church in the 
days in which these various schemes of polity arose. First, it 
was presupposed that there is such a thing as a divinely estab- 
lished and ordained plan of Church organization, as well as a 
divinely circumscribed content of Christian doctrine. It was 
assumed that this divine pattern is binding upon the Church of 
all ages, just because it is divine in origin. In the second place, 
it was presupposed that the specifications of this divine polity 
have been supernaturally revealed to man, and now are enshrined 
in the sacred Scriptures (as Protestants claim), in the Fathers, 
in the decisions of Popes and Councils, (in all put together, as the 
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Roman Catholics claim). To many minds these presuppositions 
must now appear as unfounded assumptions, in the light of 
modern investigation. 


We shall now indicate briefly some recent developments of 
Christian thought which are significant as bearing upon these 
presuppositions. First, the epoch-making fact is the coming of 
the historical spirit, displacing the dogmatic spirit in the study 
and evaluation of religious institutions. In the words of Presi- 
dent Richards, “The dogmatist is bent on defining things as they 
are ordained once for all in the Bible, by the Church Council, by 
the enlightened reason, or by mystic vision.... He deals with 
the absolute, not with the genetic and relative. Starting with his 
premises, he logically turns intolerant and polemical toward dis- 
senters and either will convert them or damn them.” The histori- 
cal spirit subjects the premises themselves to scrutiny, and will 
accept nothing as too sacred for examination. The historical 
method regards institutions as evolving, as becoming, and thinks 
of them in terms biological rather than mechanical. ‘The im- 
manent spirit shapes the external forms of doctrine, worship, 
government and piety. These forms change under the influence 
of environment and heredity, so as to adjust themselves to the 
needs of different times, places, and persons.” Creeds, liturgies, 
and all the institutions of religions must justify themselves, not 
by appealing to an external authority, but by meeting felt needs. 
From this point of view Church polity is to be thought of 
in terms of function toward the accomplishment of certain de- 
sired spiritual ends. There is and never has been an ultima 
thule of perfection in Church organization, to be sought after, 
and when found, to be preserved unmarred forever. 


Of more direct significance to the question under discussion 
are the results of the historical method as applied to the study 
of the New Testament books. This method ends by revealing the 
New Testament itself, as respects the formation of the Canon, 
as the product of growth and selection on the part of the Church. 
As Christians we may believe that the Spirit of God guided the 
process, working, however, through many human factors and cir- 
cumstances. Back of the New Testament as a canonical unit, 
stood the individual writings, each with its local and occasional 
origin, its peculiar purpose and interest. The New Testament 
Canon came about after the Church had become more or less 
conscious of its catholicity; the writings which entered into the 
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Canon originated within and for local churches. This fact is most 
important, for it undermines somewhat the dogmatic view of the 
Bible as a closely-knit revelation, in which every part articulates 
with every other part. Yet not altogether so, for the Spirit might 
have infallibly directed the selection of the books and fitted all 
together into exact unity. But the conclusive fact is that the New 
Testament does not fit together as does a “jig-saw puzzle,” with 
every part contributing to one great mechanical design. What 
strikes one most about the New Testament is its overwhelming 
vitality coupled with a total absence of mechanical features. It 
has none of the qualities of a blue-print. It teaches no one system 
of doctrine and upholds no stereotyped system of polity. Instead 
of both these it is a reflection of the manifold spiritual and social 
life of the early Christian individuals and communities, and is as 
varied as life itself. It has sometimes been assumed by the 
dogmatic method, that features of organization which are men- 
tioned as present in one Christian community of the New Testa- 
ment are to be supposed to have been present in all Christian 
communities of that time. It will be seen at once that this is to 
assume too much, when the whole problem of reconstructing the 
life of the early Christians is approached from the historical 
viewpoint. How do we know that all the churches were alike, or 
that every one passed through exactly the same stages of organi- 
zation? We do not know such a thing from the New Testament 
books themselves; we only assume it on the presupposition of a 
divinely revealed pattern. All that we do know is that the feature 
in question was present when it was said to be present, or when 
there is an indubitable implication to that effect. Proceeding 
upon this principle it is rather difficult to make out a uniform 
polity for the New Testament churches, even though allowing 
for similarity in churches established by the same individual, 
as Paul, for instance. 

Nor is it clear that Jesus established the Church as an insti- 
tution in a “conscious and literal sense.” There is no authentic 
record that he laid out its constitution and started it on its way 
as an organization. More than once, in conflict with an over- 
drawn Jewish institutionalism, he indicated that his first concern 
was for the quality of the spiritual life. At the same time he no 
doubt saw that some sort of organization is always necessary 
before the spirit can function. This is only to say that he was 
not an impractical mystic nor a fanatical iconoclast. On the 
other hand, there is little evidence to show that he gave a scheme 
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of Church government to the Apostles, and that they delivered it 
to the Church. “The far more probable theory is that Church 
government was a gradual growth initiated and guided by the 
Spirit, to meet the growing needs of a rapidly increasing com- 
munity. This theory is supported by a good deal of evidence, and 
it is in harmony with what we know of God’s methods in other 
departments of human life.” 


III 


In conclusion, let us state a few suggestions which seem to 
emerge from the foregoing discussion. 


1. It seems that the most dogmatic claims to represent the 
divinely ordained polity have been put forth by parties in the 
heat of controversy. The jus divinum has been the great sword 
which contending champions have struggled to unsheathe against 
each other. To the mind of the writer this fact alone is enough 
to render the validity of the whole conception suspicious. It has 
not been a spirit which has given birth to the claim of divine 
right in Church government, but the spirit of desiring to show 
the other side to be in the wrong. 


2. Employing the historical method in the endeavor to 
understand the Church of the first century, and casting aside 
dogmatic pre-suppositions, we can see outlining themselves cer- 
tain general characteristics of that Church. It was a spirit-filled 
brotherhood, held together by the bond of love and loyalty to 
Christ the Lord, rather than by the iron hoops of a divinely es- 
tablished polity. It was democratic.in spirit; the corporate influ- 
ence of even the Twelve soon disappeared. It was left free to 
adapt organ to function as guided by the Spirit; it met needs as 
they arose. 


3. Movements which would seek to return to the Apos- 
tolic model are left as free as ever to do so. If the Church of 
today desires, feeling that such a course would be the part of 
wisdom, it may choose to return to the New Testament polity, if 
agreement can be reached as to its outlines, a proposition of 
which the present writer has considerable doubt. But even so, 
the Church can hardly claim longer a divine authority for this 
result. It would seem more and more that the organization which 
best suits the divine will is that one which best secures spiritual 


results which ought to be sought in light of the spiritual impulse 
of Jesus. 
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4. It appears that we have practically returned to the 
position of expediency as advocated by Whitgift, Hooker, Still- 
ingfleet and others, only not following them in their champion- 
ship of Episcopacy. As Stillingfleet said: “I conclude then, ac- 
cording to this sense of jus, that the Ratio regiminis Ecclesiasti- 
ci is juris divini naturalis, that is, that the reason of Church 
government is immutable, and holds in all times and places, 
which is the preservation of the peace and unity of the Church; 
but the modus regiminis Ecclesiastici, the particular form of 
that government, is juris divini permissivi, that both the laws 
of God and of nature have left it to the prudence e particular 
Churches to determine it.” 


NEWS OF THE COLLEGE 
IN MEMORIAM 


Benjamin Cassel DeWeese 


On the afternoon of Thursday, October 23, Benjamin 
Cassel DeWeese, for thirty years a professor in The College of 
the Bible, passed to his eternal reward. In his death there has 
passed one of the outstanding figures of the Disciples of Christ 
in their educational and missionary activities. From the time 
of his graduation from The College of the Bible in 1876 until his 
appointment as a professor in South Kentucky Christian College 
in 1889 he ministered to a number of our leading churches. Sub- 
sequent to 1889 he devoted the major interests of his life to 
Christian education as a professor in South Kentucky College, 
Eureka College and The College of the Bible, thirty years being 
spent in The College of the Bible. During this entire period he 
was active in the co-operative enterprises of the Brotherhood, at- 
tending with great regularity the International Conventions and 
serving as a Vice-President and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. In these 
gatherings his personal friendship was greatly prized and his 
counsel much sought after. Among his personal friends two 
especially stood out—his former teacher and later his president, 
J. W. McGarvey, and his colleague in missionary service, Archi- 
bald McLean. 


Owing to declining health, subsequent to 1907, he was un- 
able to carry his full teaching load. After a courageous struggle 
to carry on his work in the face of this handicap over a series of 
years he was elected Professor-Emeritus by the Board of Trus- 
tees in 1919—an honor conferred for the first time upon a mem- 
ber of the faculty of The College of the Bible. 


Though in uncertain health for a number of years, his last 
illness was comparatively brief and the end came peacefully. 
The funeral was held at the residence on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, October 25, his pastor, Mark Collis, and his former colleague 
in The College of the Bible, A. W. Fortune, officiating. The active 
pallbearers were chosen from his former students and the hon- 
orary pallbearers from his colleagues on the faculty of The College 
of the Bible and his intimate associates in the church and 
community. é 


As an evidence of the affection and respect in which he was 
held by the students of both The College of the Bible and Tran- 
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sylvania College, the Crimson of the year 1914 was dedicated to 
him. The esteem in which he was held by the students is set forth 
in the following dedicatory note taken from that volume: 


__ “Benjamin Cassel DeWeese was born of Kentucky parentage, near Jackson- 
ville, Ulinois. He grew up on a farm and was accustomed to manual labor and 
responsibility even during his teens. In September, 1870, he entered Kentucky 
University. He remained until June, 1876, when he was graduated from The Col- 
lege of the Bible. 


“The career of Professor DeWeese embraces two fields—the ministry and 
teaching. He began to preach in 1874, two years before his graduation. For sev- 
eral years he was engaged in evangelistic work, after which he filled important 
pulpits as resident minister. He served the churches at Henderson and Cadiz, 
Kentucky; the Richmond Street Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; and the church at 
Columbia, Missouri. Since 1889, Professor DeWeese has been engaged principally 
in teaching, but has been able without detriment to his college duties to minister 
to smaller churches in country or village. Since 1874 he has held office in connec- 
tion with missionary work. He was for nineteen years a member of the Executive 
Committee and Vice-President of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, and 
is in intimate personal touch with many of our representatives upon the for- 
eign field. 


“He was elected Professor of Latin and Greek in South Kentucky Christian 
College at Hopkinsville. After his election as President of the college, he taught 
philosophy. In 1899, he became the head of the Biblical Department of Eureka 
College, Illinois. He is closing his nineteenth year as a professor in The College 
of the Bible in Lexington, at present filling the Chair of Exegesis. For twenty- 
five years he has trained young men for the ministry. 


“Professor DeWeese has been an untiring student. His inclinations have in- 
terested him in biblical interpretation, and he has specialized in the study of the 
Greek Testament and its connected problems. The first two centuries of Church 
history and the Reformation Period have been special subjects of careful inves- 
tigation. Particular attention has been given to Philosophy, which subject he 
taught for ten years. He has accumulated a fine library, believing that a work- 
man, to do good work, should provide himself with the best tools accessible. 
Professor DeWeese studied Hebrew in the University of Missouri and courses in 
the Harvard Divinity School, and has spent a summer in Great Britain, visiting 
the universities at Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburg, and St. 
Andrews. While in Britain he delivered four courses of lectures. To preserve 
mental balance, he has studied language as a medium of thought and the relations 
between science and religion. 


“As a teacher, Professor DeWeese is thorough and just. He not only instructs 
in the courses of which he has charge, but he conducts helpful discussions and 
gives wise advice concerning the practical problems which his students are likely 
to encounter in their ministry and in life. He is always a kind adviser and a sin- 
cere friend who seeks to understand his students in order that he may increase 
the efficiency of their work and aid in the development of their characters. What 
they say of him, all who know him think—that he is a cultured Christian gentle- 
man, broad in his learning, firm in principle, modest in manner, loving in heart, 
and sincere in action.” 


The College of the Bible adjourned its activities on the day 
of the funeral. A memorial service was held in the chapel of 
Morrison College on Tuesday, October 28. Professor Charles 
Lynn Pyatt, a former student of Professor DeWeese, spoke in 
appreciation of his work in The College of the Bible. Dr. A. W. 
Fortune, pastor of Central Christian Church, Lexington, a former 
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colleague in The College of the Bible, spoke in appreciation of his 
service to the Disciples of Christ. Professor Rodney L. McQuary 
sang Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 


At a special meeting of the faculty the esteem of his col- 
leagues was expressed in the following Memorial: 


“As his colleagues on the faculty of The College of the Bible, we record our 
profound sorrow and loss at the passing of Professor Benjamin Cassel DeWeese. 
For thirty years he served with us and our predecessors as an honored member of 
our faculty. During these many years his spirit and ideals have been built into 
this institution and have become a paft of its permanent spiritual possessions. As 
a man he embodied within himself in a marked degree the virtues and graces of a 
Christ-like life. As a scholar he was inquiring, patient, exact and thorough. His 
teaching was characterized by devotion to Christ as the central principle of his 
thinking as well as of his personal life, by loyalty to the Bible as the word of 
God and by a kindly sympathy that endeared him to his students. His outlook 
upon life and the enterprises of the Kingdom of God was broad, universal and 
human. In addition to his academic duties he took an active and influential part 
in the church life of his community. As a Vice-President of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society and for years a member of its Executive Committee, he con- 
tributed in a large and valuable way to the world-wide missionary program of the 
Disciples of Christ. Throughout his entire active life he was an outstanding factor 
in shaping the intellectual, educational and missionary ideals and policies of our 
Brotherhood. His genial and affectionate personality won to personal friendship 
those with whom he came in contact. In his death not only The College of the 
Bible but the entire Brotherhood, have lost a devoted teacher, a wise and helpful 
counsellor, a loyal friend and an important influence in the interpretation of 
their ideals. 


We extend to the members of the bereaved family our sincere sympathy in a 
loss which we share with them and commend them to the God of all comfort and 
grace to Whom, through Christ, we owe our common faith and hope of 
immortality.” 


George W. Hemry. 


As The Quarterly goes to press word comes of the sudden 
and unexpected death of Mr. George W. Hemry at Paris, IIl. 
Space at this last moment in the issue of The Quarterly does not 
permit an extended notice of his life and work. 


Mr. Hemry was born at McComb, Ohio. He was educated 
at Tri-State College, Butler College, Transylvania College, The 
College of the Bible and The University of Chicago. He filled 
important pastorates at Warsaw, Indiana, South Bend, Indiana 
and Paris, Illinois. 


In 1914 when Dean Bower, then Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, went to the Orient on commission service for the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, Mr. Hemry took charge of his 
work. He remained a professor in The College of the Bible for 
two or three years thereafter, teaching in the field of New Testa- 
ment. He resigned his post as professor in The College of the 
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Bible to enter Y. M. C. A., service overseas during the World 
War. After his return from Europe he became pastor of the 
First Christian Church at Paris, Ill., where he passed from his 
labors. The funeral was held in the church at Paris on the 
afternoon of Friday, November 21. The body was interred at 
his birthplace at McComb, Ohio. 


In addition to a winsome personality, Mr. Hemry possessed 
a gentle culture and a high order of scholarship. He was greatly 
beloved by his students and colleagues in The College of the 
Bible as well as by the churches which he served. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


William H. Allen of the Class of ’99 has recently moved 
across the continent from Danbury, Conn., to Whittier, Calif., 
to take a charge there. 


Ben Watson of the Class of ’17 has returned from his work 
in Japan and has accepted a work among the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. Probably there is no one better fitted for this work than 
Mr. Watson, both because of his training and experience and 
also his interest in these people. He recently addressed the 
chapel of the college on the reaction of the Japanese to the re- 
cently enacted immigration law. 


Joseph T. Watson of the Class of 712, and brother of Ben 
Watson, is pastor of the church at Lynchburg, Va. He just com- 
pleted a very successful evangelistic meeting at the Maxwell 
Street Church of Lexington. 


Granville Snell, ’89, has been preaching in St. Joseph, Mo., 
for the past sixteen years. He is Superintendent of the Seventh 
district in Missouri. He writes that he has been attending sum- 
mer school “to keep from fossilizing.” 


Charles R. Hudson, ’98, is State Secretary for Southern 
California. 


Hugh McLellan, ’95, stopped off at Richmond, Ky., on his 
return home from the Cleveland Convention to preach for the 
congregation to which he ministered at one time. His present 
pastorate is in San Antonio, Texas. 
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Harry Minnick, ’96, has been pastor of the First Church of 
Christ of Worcester, Mass., since 1906. 


M. C. Kurfees, ’81, is in the midst of a meeting in his church, 
the Haldeman Avenue Church, at Louisville. He was unable to 
attend the banquet given the football team of Transylvania when 
they played the University of Louisville there, but sent a check 
to cover his share of the expense. 


Claude Cummins, ’24, is Secretary for the Rocky Mountain 
District with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


James E. Falconer, ’24, is pastor at Jackson, Miss. 


Cuyler Freeman Heath, ’24, is Director of Religious Educa- 
tion at Kinston, N. C. Dr. A. E. Cory is pastor of this church 
and speaks in the highest terms of the beginning of Mr. Heath’s 


work. 
Timothy W. Tinsley, ’24, is further pursuing his graduate 


studies at Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary. 
He is pastor of the Ridgewood Heights Church, Brooklyn. 


John Barclay has accepted a call to the church at Wilson, 
N. C., the seat of Atlantic Christian College. 


Mr. Howard Stephenson, ’22, has accepted a call to the 
church at Millersburg, Kentucky. 

Mr. W. G. Eldred has accepted a call to the church at Law- 
renceburg, Kentucky. 


Mr. Hassel Bowen, has accepted a call to the church at Har- 
rodsburg, Kentucky. 


Mr. A. C. Brooks, ’22, is settled in his pastorate at Hazard, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. Kenneth B. Bowen has been called to the church at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. He has been pastor for several years at Au- 
burn, N. Y., where he has done some teaching in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


There has been within recent years a renewal of interest in 
evangelism on the part of several of the communions. In some 
instances a comprehensive policy for the entire communion has 
been adopted and finds its expression in a department under a 
superintendent as a part of the central communal organization. 
In other instances there is a general renewal of interest in evan- 
gelism expressing itself in the spontaneous activities of local 
churches. The rapidly expanding program of religious educa- 
tion is placing definite stress upon evangelism as an integral 
part of the educational program of the church. 


This growing emphasis is a fortunate one. The evangelistic 
passion in one form or another lies at the very heart of the Chris- 
tian religion. The early disciples held vividly before them the 
Great Commission of their Master. They themselves were filled 
with a passion to make the Christian way of life known to all 
men. It was this fundamental passion that gave the ground 
pattern to the interests and activities of the early church. Dur- 
ing the first century it broke down the national and racial boun- 
daries out of which Christianity emerged. Under its impulsion, 
Gentiles were admitted to the fellowship of the church in the 
face of stubborn opposition and prejudice. Impelled by its mo- 
tive, the early disciples went everywhere preaching the Christian 
message. From the centers where this message was preached 
churches sprang up, many of them on the borders between Juda- 
ism and the Gentile world. Under its urgency Christianity spread 
from one of these northern centers throughout Asia Minor and, 
crossing the Aegean, became firmly rooted in Europe. It was 
this passion that gave to Christianity its universal outlook and 
emancipated it from the trammels of legalism, ritual.and institu- 
tion which it inherited from Judaism, its antecedent. Under its 
influence, a liberated Christianity became a world religion rather 
than a sect of the Jews. 


In the present period of adjustment through which Chris- 
tianity is passing—adjustment to a scientific view of the world, 
to the major problems of the Great Society, to the historical, 
literary and social study of the Bible, to the world problems of 
racial and national adjustment—the church needs this funda- 
mental passion to keep its purpose wholesome and steady and its 
heart warm. To maintain its soundness of viewpoint and its in- 
tegrity as a movement, Christianity needs to remain what it was 
when it sprang from the heart of its Founder—an evangel. Its 
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mission centers, not in the discussion of metaphysical dogmas, 
or in the building of an ecclesiastical institution, but in the inter- 
pretation and promulgation of a way of life that possesses within 
itself the qualities of the eternal. It began and must continue as 
a program of redemption. 


In this emphasis upon evangelism the Disciples of Christ may 
properly manifest a profound interest. Historically, the move- 
ment of the Disciples of Christ arose out of a warm, fervent 
evangelistic background. While it may be true, as the elder 
Campbell suggested, that the approach of the Campbells to the 
evangelistic message of Christianity was somewhat on the theo- 
retical side, yet the very center of their thinking--the very ground 
upon which they predicated their approach to their fellow Chris- 
tians in the interests of Christian union—was to the end that the 
evangelistic message of Christianity might be more effective. On 
the other hand, Walter Scott’s approach to the movement was 
from the practical interests of one engaged in actually preach- 
ing the gospel to his fellowmen. It was he who, in the actual 
experience of winning men to Christianity, formulated the 
“steps” and the order of their sequence upon which the Disciples 
have always placed great emphasis in their preaching. The 
branch of the movement that arose with Barton W. Stone sprang 
from a fervent evangelistic movement that swept through Ken- 
tucky. By origin and inheritance the Disciples of Christ should 
be motivated in their program by a warm-hearted evangelistic 
fervor. It is not without significance, therefore, that at the pres- 
ent moment the Disciples of Christ are experiencing a very defi- 
nite resurgence of their historic interest in evangelism, both by 
making a place for its expression and direction in their central 
missionary organization and by systematically stimulating this 
interest among the churches. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF WALTER SCOTT TO THE 
EVANGELISTIC MESSAGE OF THE DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST 


Rodney L. McQuary* 


Walter Scott was born of strict Presbyterian parentage in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, October 31, 1796. He was a youth 
of unusual talents; so his parents, though poor, made every sacri- 
fice to give him the best educational training. It was their hope 
that he might enter the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. But 
soon after completing his course at the University of Edinburgh, 
young Scott turned toward America, the new republic of the 
West, and in time settled down at Pittsburg, beyond the Alleghen- 
ies, as assistant to a fellow-countryman, George Forrester, who 
was the principal of a small academy. 


As the result of this association, Mr. Scott soon began to ar- 
rive at a new point of view in religion. He had been brought up 
to accept the creedal formulations of the Presbyterian Church as 
the true and authoritative summaries of Biblical truth, but now 
he soon cast these creeds aside. The Bible became a new book to 
him. “It was no longer a repository of texts, from which to draw 
proofs of doctrines of modern and ancient origin, but a revelation, 
an unveiling of the will of God.” Study of the New Testament led 
him to immersion at the hand of Mr. Forrester, after which he 
entered the fellowship of a small group of Christians of similar 
views. From this time forth he gave himself, with increasing 
fervor and influence, to the advocacy of the principles of that 
reformation in religion which was being proclaimed by Thomas 
and Alexander Campbell. 


I shall not attempt to pursue the narration of Scott’s evan- 
gelistic ministry in detail, but turn attention to the unfolding of 
those views by which he made his greatest contribution to evan- 
gelism among the Disciples of Christ. 


From his first study of the Scriptures Mr. Scott became 
interested especially in the plan of salvation as the distinctive 
message of the gospel. More and more he saw the need for the 
simplifying, Scriptural sharpening-up, and ordering of the 
terms of pardon to be presented by the preacher of the Christian 
gospel. For the popular preaching of the day was vague and in- 
adequate at this most critical point. Scott analyzed the conver- 
sion narratives of the New Testament into their component steps 
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of development toward the goal of acceptance with God, and found 
therein something greatly different from the chaos and emotional 
bewilderment of the typical conversions of his day. In the lan- 
guage of his biographer, “In the Word of God he found precepts, 
duties, ordinances, promises, blessings, and between these a 


proper relation and dependence; that the duties . . . could not 
precede the precept, or the blessing the promise, or the ordinance 
the counsel by which it was enjoined. Nothing . . . seemed more 


reasonable than that precepts should set forth what duties must 
be performed, what ordinances obeyed; that promises should 
serve as a motive to obedience; that blessing should follow the 
doing of that which precept made known as duty; to which prom- 
ise was the encouragement and blessing the reward .. . This 
order, he found, had been lost sight of, to a greater or less degree, 
by the various religious parties . . . In the Scriptures he found 
a profession of faith preceding baptism, but in the practice of 
his times the baptism often preceded the profession of faith by 
many years... That faith should precede obedience seemed 
as clear to his mind as that a cause should precede an effect .. . 
He drew the conclusion that the various parts or elements of the 
gospel must have a fixed and definite relation to each other, in or- 
der to produce a uniform result.” The derangement of the order 
would mean the destruction of the plan of salvation. Scott began 
to see all this very early in his religious thinking, and the convic- 
tion of its truth grew upon him the more he studied the Scrip- 
tures. 


But before the order of salvation was fully worked out and 
applied in his preaching, Scott caught a vision of the more sub- 
lime and fundamental truth, the Messiahship of Jesus, in its rela- 
tion to all the other elements of the gospel plan. This was proba- 
bly the great thought of his life. The fact that this truth is still 
so central in the evangelistic preaching of the Disciples of Christ 
is due in part to the emphasis which Scott gave to it in the forma- 
tive days of the movement. The importance of this central fact 
of the gospel seems to have dawned upon his mind about the year 
1821, shortly before he met Alexander Campbell for the first 
time. 


In a series of articles beginning with the first number of the 
Christian Baptist Scott first upheld publicly the great thesis of 
the gospel. He wrote, “Times out of number we are told in Scrip- 
ture that the grand saving truth is, that ‘Jesus is the Christ’... 
This is the bond of union among Christians—the essence—the 
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spirit of all revelation. All the Scriptures testify and confirm 
this simple truth, that ‘he that believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is begotten by God.’” The four gospels were written to support 
by proper evidence the truth of this proposition. They “at once 
show us in what manner God would have us learn this truth; in 
what manner the Lord Jesus taught it; how the Holy Spirit has 
been pleased to present it to mankind; how the apostles wrote of 
it, and, of course, taught it to the world. This is the beginning of 
the plan authorized of heaven.” Again, “the members of the 
church of Christ are united to one another by the belief of this 
central fact, and not by any attribute of government, catholic or 
sectarian . . . The Scriptures propose the belief of this fact 
as the only means of increasing the body or church of God... | 
The increase of Christ’s body is not predicated on . . . modern 
confessions of faith; but on the confession of the first truth... 
That man is, or is not a Christian, who is, or is not constrained 
by this grand truth to abandon sin and live unto God; and this is 
all the Scriptures mean by the word ‘gospel’ . . . in the noblest 
sense of that term . . . The word ‘gospel’. . . is a term more 
abused than any other in our language. The religious public de- 
voutly reckon a pulpit man to be explaining this term, and to 
preach the glad tidings of heaven, if he be but deducing some 
grave spiritual secret from such scraps of Holy Writ as the fol- 
lowing, ‘Napthali is a hind let loose’-—‘Ephriam is a cake un- 
turned’—‘Remember Lot’s wife’-—‘Judas went and hanged him- 
self,’ etc., etc. . . . Such texts were never written by the Holy 
Spirit to establish the gospel fact, but for quite a different pur- 
pose ... In the mouth of the popular preacher, the gospel is 
quite a fugitive thing, rapid, flitting, retiring, uncertain—it 
eludes the grasp of the most expert and attentive hearer ; accord- 
ingly few or none of all who attend the heptdomidal levees of 
these spiritual courtiers, can ever tell, in precise terms, what the 
gospel of the New Testament means . . .The gospel is a question 
of fact. Is Jesus the Son of the living God, or is he not?” 


This simple statement of the gospel, in contrast with the 
vague chaos offered by the popular preacher of Scott’s day, may 
be regarded in one way as a step toward a more systematic and 
clearer technic in evangelistic preaching, though Scott was 
not at all interested in technic for its own sake. What he de- 
sired was to be true to the apostolic gospel. He criticised the 
preachers of his day because they assumed the acceptance of the 
very thing which they should have sought to prove. “They (these 
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divines) are ready to say that everybody believes Jesus to be the 
Son of God, and to have been put to death for sin. To this it may 
be proper to reply, that not a single soul who attends the popular 
preacher has ever been convinced of this fact, that ‘Jesus is the 
Savior’ by its proper evidences . . . so that . . . their best har- 
angues . . . seldom deserve a better name than rants about the 
everlasting fire that consumes the despisers of the offered salva- 
tion. But everybody who has read the New Testament must have 
observed that the Scriptures never propose the rewards and pun- 
ishments which are appended to the belief and rejection of the 
gospel as a proof of its truth; and everyone who knows how the 
apostles preached the gospel, must know also that they never did 
SO. 


Scott studied the approach and message of the apostolic 
preachers and sought to reproduce literally their message and 
approach in modern times. Such a procedure presupposed a sys- 
tematic and static conception of the gospel, and took for granted 
that people today will be moved by the same evidences as moved 
hearers in apostolic times. 


Now all this was worked out in theory as early as 1823; but 
Scott did not put his theory of the ‘‘ancient gospel” to the test of 
definitely preaching it on its own merits unil 1827, afer he had 
taken up his labors as special evangelist for the Mahoning Baptist 
Association. It was at New Lisbon, Ohio, on a certain Sunday of 
that year, that Scott preached his epoch-making sermon on 
Peter’s confession of Christ’s Messiahship, as recorded in 
Matthew 16. With exalted utterance he proceeded to show that 
the foundation truth of Christianity is the divine nature of the 
Lord Jesus, the central truth around which all others revolve and 
from which they derive their efficacy and importance and that 
the belief of this truth is calculated to produce such love in the 
heart of him who belives it as will lead him to true obedience 
to the object of his faith and love . .. He reviewed Peter’s 
sermon on the Day of Pentecost, and its effect upon his hearers. 
With great dramatic power he led up to their anxious question, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” And then, with flashing 
eye and impassioned manner, Scott gave the reply of Peter, “Re- 
pent, and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” Then he appealed to his own hearers to receive 
and obey the Word of God in the same way. He invited them to 
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be baptized for the remission of their sins upon a proper confes- 
sion of faith in Jesus’ Messiahship. Thus was Mr. Scott’s order of 
salvation completed by baptism for the remission of sins and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. His proposal must have struck his 
hearers as novel and abrupt. To some of them it probably seemed 
to be short-cut, a letting-down of the terms of the gospel. But to 
most of his hearers it was like a new revelation from heaven, the 
clearest call to duty they had ever heard. The invitation was 
dramatically fruitful in the confession of one William Amend, 
“a pious, God-fearing man, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church,” who had for some time held the same views concerning 
the gospel as Mr. Scott was then preaching. He had come into 
the church near the close of the service and had been struck at 
once by the novel invitation. So, when the evangelist invited any- 
one present who believed with all his heart, to yield to the terms 
proposed in the words of the apostle, Mr. Amend came forward 
and made a public statement of his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and was baptized the same day, November 18, 1827. Mr. Baxter, 
upon whom I have drawn for most of the language of the above 
incident, concludes: “Mr. Amend was, beyond all question, the 
first person in modern times who received the ordinance of bap- 
tism in perfect accordance with apostolic teaching and usage.” 
Dr. W. T. Moore questions the implication that Scott was the first 
to discover the doctrine of baptism for the remission of sins, since 
Alexander Campbell had been moving gradually in that direction 
for some time and had even won Mr. Scott to his views. But it 
is certain that Scott was the first to emphasize and preach bap- 
tism in this way. 


Scott’s preaching woke to life and zeal churches of the Ma- 
honing Baptist Association which had long been almost dead 
spiritually. Multitudes were added to their membership, and 
the influence of his ancient gospel leavened the whole Western Re- 
serve. In 1828 Alexander Campbell sent his venerable father 
to find the true state of things, so many accounts had he heard 
of Scott’s remarkable success. The following letter of Thomas 
Campbell to his son bears clear testimony to the quality and signi- 
ficance of Scott’s work: “I perceive that theory and practice 
in religion, as well as in other things, are matters of distinct con- 
sideration. It is one thing to know concerning the art of fishing 
—for instance, the rod, the line, the hook, and the bait, too; and 
quite another thing to handle them dextrously when thrown into 
the water, so as to make it take. We have long known the former 
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(the theory), and have spoken and published many things cor- 
rectly concerning the ancient gospel . . . but I must confess that, 
in respect to the direct exhibition and application of it for that 
blessed purpose, I am at present for the first time upon the 
ground where the thing has appeared to be practically exhibited 
to the proper purpose. ‘Compel them to come in’ saith the Lord, 
‘that my house may be filled.’” In these and other words, as 
well as by working with him for a season, did the elder Campbell 
give his approval to Scott. In the Millennial Harbinger for 1831, 
Alexander Campbell refers to Scott as the one “who, in the fall of 
1827, arranged the several items of faith, repentance, baptism, 
remission of sins, the Holy Spirit, and eternal life, restored them 
in this order to the church, under the title of ancient gospel, and 
preached it successfully to the world.” The foregoing statements 
are both most significant because they show that it is to Scott that 
the movement of the Disciples of Christ in the early days owed 
much of its evangelistic spirit, as well as its practical message 
and definite method of presenting it. 


In 1836 Mr. Scott published his work, The Gospel Restored. 
This book contains little new in the way of principles beyond 
what we have already outlined; but itis a systematic statement 
of his interpretation of the plan of salvation as set forth in the 
Scriptures. The theme of the book is sin, and the gospel as the 
means of recovery of man from its power and punishment. 


He holds that before the fall man was wholly good and had 
direct knowledge of God; but man’s sin caused knowledge to be 
replaced by faith. One of Scott’s thought forms, which reflects 
the influence of the Lockian philosphy, is that knowledge comes 
by our own experience, while faith is based on the experience of 
others. 


Faith comes when the individual accepts the testimony of 
others as evidence. “The gospel is comprehended ultimately in 
one external fact, that Jesus is the Son of God,—and one internal 
principle, namely, faith. To the truth of the first, therefore, all 
the other facts in our religion are for their authority to be re- 
ferred; and into the operation of the last, all the righteousness 
of our religion is to be resolved.” “The Christian religion is the 
greater dying for the less, the just for the unjust, that by faith 
in the fact, we might be brought back to righteousness and to 
God.” We can know the facts on which our redemption is founded 
only by faith, since these facts are beyond our experience. Faith 
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is thus the indispensable first principle of our religion, “the organ 
of illumination” ... “Thus it may be seen that faith has a 
primary respect to the understanding.” Yet with Scott faith was 
no mere passive assent to evidence. Faith works certain effects, 
internal and external, in him who has it. Its internal effects or 
those it works in us, are reconcilation, conversion, purification. 
Its external effects, or those it works by us, are reformation, 
obedience, good deeds, general righteousness. Some things, not 
the effects of faith, are nevertheless associated with it, such as 
the remission of sins and the Holy Spirit. Now these effects of 
faith and elements associated with faith ought not be confused 
or substituted for one another, nor gotten out of their proper 
order, as they have been by many excellent Protestants. Nothing 
can be substituted for faith. To substitute infant sprinkling for 
it changes the principle of Christianity from faith to flesh. To 
substitute the operations of the Spirit for faith is to put effect 
for cause. The Spirit is not given to make men believe, but be- 
cause they do believe. Faith comes by hearing. To substitute 
feeling for faith is also a modern error. Professing Christians 
who emphasize feelings in telling of their religious experience 
thereby lay a stumbling-block in the way of the unconverted, 
who make excuse that they do not feel as they ought to feel in 
order to become Christians. 


Scott made baptism the consummating act of the sinner’s 
return to God; that is, it is the final act on the part of the sinner. 
By this act the repentant sinner definitely takes his stand on the 
side of Christ. This emphasis naturally caused Scott to be mis- 
understood. Many accused him of teaching a “water-salvation.” 
A quotation will help us to see his real thought. He says, “The 
first Christians who were all baptized for pardon had peace with 
God. But it is said, they had peace with God through faith, not 
baptism. Just so. Therefore, although their sins were pardoned 
them in baptism, yet we are not allowed to think they were par- 
doned for or on account of baptism; but on account of the faith 
which they had, and which had influenced them thus to accept it. 
I do not give the beggar my charity on account of taking it out of 
my hand, but because he needs it, and has the disposition to re- 
ceive it from me. We are forgiven then, not because we are bap- 
tized, but because we need forgiveness, and are by faith prepared 
to receive it through the merits of Christ alone.” 


In a later work Mr. Scott made a great contribution to the 
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thought of the Disciples of Christ by differentiating the ecclesias- 
tical part of Christianity from the evangelical and transitional 
parts. He did not classify baptism as an ordinance of the church, 
as has often been done, but he called it an ordinance of the gospel. 
Baptism is performed but once upon the repentant sinner and 
is the step by which he is translated into the church or body of 
Christ. 


According to Scott’s arrangement of the “ancient gospel,” 
the Holy Spirit dwells only in the saints, that is, in the body of 
Christ. ‘As well might we hope for a man’s spirit to occupy a 
space beyond his person, as for the spirit of Christ to be found 
beyond his Body, the Church.” It is through the activities of 
the members of the church and especially through the preached 
Word that the Holy Spirit operates for the conversion of sinners. 
Scott, like other leaders among the Disciples of Christ, took his 
stand against the current doctrine that the Holy Spirit worked in- 
dependently and alone upon the hearts of the unconverted. In 
the order of salvation, the Holy Spirit was assigned its Scrip- 
tural position, that is, the Spirit comes to dwell in the life of the 
baptized repentant sinner, whose sins have been forgiven in bap- 
tism and who now is entitled to the blessing as promised in Acts 
2:38. 


These cardinal elements, beginning with faith and conclud- 
ing with the Holy Spirit and eternal life, Scott put into a series 
which was remarkable for its rational continuity as well as for its 
clear and powerful appeal. Each of the elements was defined in 
relation to the others of the series and each fitted into the process 
in its own proper place. The total result made for logical clear- 
ness and sanity which took the place of the vagueness which had 
often proved too fruitful of all sorts of emotional excesses and 
doctrinal vagaries. Scott did not regard any one step as alone 
sufficient, but the whole process. Nor did he make one step more 
important than another, unless we except faith, which was the 
vitalizing fundamental of the whole. One finds in his writings 
this passage, which seems to be a very strong one, and one whose 
doctrine will still bear up well under modern tests. He says: 
“When the illuminations which faith conveys into the mind, are 
allowed to influence the affections, or, as we sometimes say, 
change the heart, this change of heart is called repentance, or a 
change of mind; and when repentance changes the conduct, this 
change of conduct is called obedience; and when obedience leads 
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to baptism this is called a change of state, ‘translation from dark- 
ness to light;’ this change of state again, leads to a change of 
feelings, innocence is substituted for guilt; the Holy Spirit for 
misery of mind. So that the gospel purposes to change succes- 
sively our mind first in regard to knowledge, then in regard to 
duty, then in regard to happiness; and finally to present the 
whole man, internally and externally, in mind and in practice, 
faultless before God.” Several points herein, briefly stated 
or only implied, need to be reemphasized. I, The whole process be- 
gins in the response of the mind to truth. II, Obedience is inter- 
preted in the largest way, as including conduct, not merely as 
formal compliance with a command or ordinance, such as bap- 
tism. III, The emotional experience is secondary, not primary; 
nor is it made the test of the reality of the total experience. IV, 
Knowledge and performance of duty come before happiness. 
VY, The purpose of the process is to be realized in complete moral 
and spiritual renewal. It seems to the present writer that we 
have here the doctrinal groundwork, stated in accord with sound 
psychological principles, for a most excellent sort of evangelistic 
appeal. 


As a religious communion the Disciples of Christ owe to Wal- 
ter Scott a tremendous debt. In two great heritages he has left 
his impression upon the evangelism of this people. The first is 
his exaltation of Jesus as the Christ as the core and center of the 
redemptive message. Out of this grows the importance which 
the Disciples of Christ have always assigned to the ‘making of 
the good confession.” The second is his arrangement of the steps 
or elements of the conversion experience in definite order. 


The value of these two great concepts must be judged against 
the background of their times, and in the light of their author’s 
spirit and motive in setting them forth. Their background, as 
we have intimated, was the chaotic, bewildering, labyrinthal 
preaching of the day. Both preachers and laymen were lost in 
the maze of theological distinctions, hair-splittings, and emotion- 
al ebullitions. Scott found the compass and taught men the 
way out of the wilderness. His motive was a sincere love for his 
fellow-men. He loved to arrange truth under heads and sub- 
heads. He diagrammed the providence of God. He reduced the 
elements of the New Covenant to order, not from a love of order 
in the abstract, but rather to answer the average man’s pathetic 
question, “What must I do to be saved?” The ordinary preachers 
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of the day could harrow up the feelings of the multitude by their 
emotional jargon, but they had no clear pathway to religious 
peace. Going to the Scriptures, Scott sought and found the 
answer, and in sympathetic love and zeal, leaped to give it to hun- 
gry souls. 


There is no question that Scott’s ‘plan of salvation” has 
often been presented in mechanical and legalistic fashion by 
smaller-minded and smaller-souled men who have sought to re- 
produce, more or less in imitation of him, the apostolic gospel. 
Scott himself had such a grasp on religious reality, as well as 
such a majestic and sweeping conception of the providence of 
God in the covenants, that he was saved from littleness. Scott’s 
God was no Pharisee’s ideal, and Scott himself was no religious 
pettifogger. His God was neither a tyrant nor a benign old 
grandfather, whose will had passed into querulous dotage. He 
was an onward-moving God, a God who has conceived plans and 
who has clearly and explicity revealed his will. At the same 
time, it is easy to understand how the clearness of Scott’s order 
of salvation degenerated into legalism when manipulated by men 
of small and legalistic spirit and outlook just on account of its 
very definiteness, which was its strongest quality from the stand- 
point of the evangelistic preacher. Not every man could have, 
nor did every preacher of that day desire to have, Scott’s grasp 
on spiritual reality. Many of them were content with the husk 
without the living truth. 


May the Disciples of Christ never lose Walter Scott’s clarity 
of expression, his desire to exalt Jesus Christ, and his passionate 
zeal to preach the gospel of the Son of God to men who are seek- 
ing the Way, the Truth, and the Life. . 


THE PROPHET AND THE PRIEST IN JUDAISM 
Charles Lynn Pyatt} 


In the eighth century B. C. there occurred in Israel and Judah 
a peculiar combination of circumstances. The whole structure 
and texture of society seemed to be involved in it. Its effect was 
probably felt by everyone, but to only a few were its real mean- 
ings apparent. Of these few there were four,—Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah and Micah, who made for themselves an everlasting repu- 
tation and made to the world a contribution for which mankind 
will ever be debtor. 


For a period of forty years, roughly speaking, from 780 to 
740, Israel and Judah had enjoyed unprecedented prosperity and 
a period of success in foreign wars almost unknown by them up 
to that time. Both kingdoms had enjoyed similar conditions at 
the same time. Trade and commerce also took on new life and a 
character such as neither had ever known before. Precious 
metals began coming into use as media of exchange. This com- 
bination produced a resulting wave of prosperity which might 
fittingly be called revolutionary. Yet, as we shall see, its benefits 
extended to only a few, while to many others its effects were much 
more unfortunate. As usual in such conditions, the effect was 
shown on the social ideas and customs and in this particular the 
results were especially noteworthy. 


War has ever been the sport and pursuit of kings and nobles. 
They are apt to pay the heaviest price, but also more especially 
to reap the largest harvest. Any profits coming to tradesmen are 
apt to be concentrated in the hands of a few. While a whole 
nation may suffer from a war, only a relatively small portion of 
it may feel any benefits at all except under the most unusual 
circumstances. In antiquity this was exaggerated above anything 
that we have known in modern life. The poor man was usually 
forced to serve at his own charge as far as possible, even beyond 
the breaking point as it would seem to us. When necessary, as for 
instance during an invasion into the enemy’s country, the king 
or his nobility furnished a minimum of equipment and provisions, 
or financed the enterprise to the smallest possible degree. How- 
ever, as far as possible the expedition would be supported by 
foraging on the wealth and produce of the country. Then if 
any financial advantages came about they were retained in royal 
hands while an irreducible minimum filtered out to the common 
people. Little if any return was extended to them for the hard- 
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ships, self-denial and contributions which they had rendered. 
In no case could such a return be called a compensation. At the 
time mentioned above, as the result of successful foreign wars, the 
rich and the noble were enjoying such a period of prosperity. 
The poor as usual had felt only its bad effects. 


In like manner, trade and commerce-were increasing the gaps 
between the rich and the poor. In an age of barter such gaps gave 
untold advantage to the man who could do as he pleased about 
buying and selling and redoubled the necessities and disadvan- 
tages of the man who had no choice but to trade without delay. 
The use of precious metals magnified all of this and, as usual, 
society reflected the consequences in its current practices. 


The writing of the four prophets mentioned above reflect 
with clearness the resulting conditions. The poor were oppressed ; 
justice was perverted; and, what was worse, morality and re- 
ligion showed the evil effects all too common under such condi- 
tions. The old moral custom and tradition proved entirely in- 
adequate to cope with the new conditions. The very agencies 
which should have helped were in the hands of the upper classes 
and became converted into instruments of oppression and wrong- 
doing. 


Though this statement of the situation could be expanded at 
length, itis hoped that enough is here suggested to make apparent 
the social background of this movement. A careful reading of 
the writing of these prophets brings what is here suggested into 
most striking relief. However, the purpose in sketching these 
conditions, even in such a brief way, is not to describe this back- 
ground but rather to help one realize that in a situation which 
seems so strikingly clear to us only a few men had the vision to 
realize its meaning and penetrate beneath the surface into the 
terrible realities which the superficial had failed to see. Of these 
few we have the names and all-too-scanty literary remains of 
the four prophets mentioned above. 


All other aspects to one side, the fact for which emphasis 
is here desired is this: that so few saw even dimly what these four 
saw so clearly. Over along generation they worked but they were 
as voices crying in the wilderness. Isaiah alone had disciples and — 
seems to have had a little influence. But he was forced to fight 
continually or lose from time to time the ground he had gained. 
Little constancy seemed to manifest itself among those whom he 
had persuaded. The activity of these men made what may be 
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well called one of the world’s greatest epochs; but it was made so, 
not because the lump was leavened but because these men stood 
in such striking contrast to their contemporaries and succeeded 
in gaining such a small following. However great and admirable 
were their teachings, the effect upon their contemporaries was 
almost negligible. 


This is not to detract from their fame. All honor to them! 
For personality, genius and originality in mental as well as in 
moral and spiritual matters they stand challenged by only a few. 
However, we may well remember that our judgement is the result 
of two thousand and more years of continuous progress and that 
it differs widely from the opinion which they produced among the 
men of their day. We need to realize that true progress can be 
made only by a transmission and dissemination of newly discov- 
ered truths. The most admirable leaven must justify its existence 
by its spread among the lump. And so it is with him who would 
influence and lead the people. 


What has been said here is apt to be overlooked. ‘Prophe- 
tic” is a term often applied to a man of brilliance who absolutely 
fails to influence his own and, in some cases, any other generation. 
However much we may admire the man who is a century ahead 
of his day, we should recognize that he often pays the penalty 
for his brilliance by a failure to influence his generation. 


This needs to be kept in mind in thinking of these prophets. 
They were followed by a period of reaction unprecedented in 
Judah. As never before, the very things that they had denounced 
were practiced and the standards which they had proclaimed were 
neglected or trampled under foot. Though there were some 
among the men of the following half-century who seemed to have 
accepted their leadership and were willing to die for their faith, 
the great mass of people in Judah seems to have gone on heedless 
of the teachings of these men which mean so much to us. Al- 
though Isaiah was able to influence King Hezekiah and through 
him the national policy, he seems to have touched but the fringe 
of ordinary moral custom and there were times when his influence 
seemed to have waned with his noble patron. Then came the 
reigns of Manasseh and Amon—reigns to be long remembered, 
not merely for their reaction, but because they exceeded the past 
in traveling in a direction opposite to that pointed out by these 
men. 
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During the reign of Josiah the spirit of these men became 
incarnate once more in a new group. Habbakuk shows a moral 
thoughtfulness which few others have equaled. Nahum, one of 
the least understood of the prophets, boldly applies the princi- 
ples of prophetic morality to national and international conduct. 
With Zephaniah, these are overshadowed by the greatness of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel as they have since been overshadowed by 
our interest in the Deuteronomic reformation. However, they 
are representatives of a rebirth of prophecy such as we admire. 


With Ezekiel a new era began. Without disparaging his 
genius and originality, aspects of his works which we usually 
overlook, we can say that he had a different interest and that he 
introduced a new task into the work of the prophet, unless we 
give this honor to the Deuteronomic reformers. This interest we 
may call that of conservation, since it does not have the prejudices 
associated with the term ‘“‘conservative.”’ Whether conscious of 
it or not, Ezekiel seems to have treated the originality in the 
teaching ministry of his prophetic predecessors as sufficient. 
While he was quite willing to make new advances and to be as 
original as any one could desire, he seemed to have felt under the 
compulsion of making common and effective the teachings of those 
who had gone before. Though there were times when he seemed 
unable to restrain his original creative thought, he was rather 
dominated by the idea that the time had come to stop and wait 
for the common people to catch up with the startling advance that 
had already been made, and to the accomplishment of this he gave 
his life with thoroughness and most admirable unselfishness. 


Ezekiel probably felt that the Deuteronomic reform had not 
accomplished its purpose, but he still believed in its great moral 
teaching and in the necessity of once more attempting to do what - 
it had failed to accomplish. To undertake this required courage, 
especially in the face of such a situation as he confronted; yet he 
never flinched. The failure of other great men to accomplish 
their purpose and the opposition of his contemporaries availed 
nothing in the light of the call of his God. 


The word “priestly” like the word “prophetic” may mean 
a great variety of things. It ought to be interpreted, however, 
in the light of Ezekiel’s character and work. And in that inter- 
pretation the aspect of his work mentioned above should not be 
neglected. Of what value would all this fine teaching be if it 
should not be conserved, and, what is more to the point, if it should 
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fail to be made the effective possession of all men? The farmer 
who knew more good farming theory than he practiced and there- 
fore would learn no more, is not entirely without a message. To 
inspire, encourage and enable men to live up to their best knowl- 
edge is a constant necessity and is no mean nor easy task. It is 
a phase of the work usually given to the priest, sometimes even 
dismissed with contempt, but for its performance he is entitled to 
our gratitude and respect. All the more so because he so fre- 
quently labors unrewarded by those who pass judgment on him. 


It is easy to misunderstand and underrate Ezekiel. Though 
never content with conditions, he was still a child and citizen of 
his own day and generation, perhaps more so than any other 
great character of the Old Testament. As well as any other he 
knew its shortcomings and its needs. He was never hesitant 
in his denunciations of what he conceived to be wrong. Yet 
none spoke more sympathetically a message of comfort and con- 
solation by language and symbols perfectly intelligible to those 
among whom he labored. He was ever alive to the evils of his 
day—as much so as any other prophet; and he reflected constantly 
the genuine contact which he had with his people. His message 
about a new heart touched one of the highest spiritual notes of 
the Old Testament. His indictment of Israel was as unsparing 
and as moral as that of any other prophet of God; yet it was 
couched in the language and ideas which the people were using. 
His conception and protrayal of God’s tenderness was as touching 
as that of Hosea, while his message to the individual marked al 
great advance in religion. Yet in all these elements he seems 
to have been guided by the character and weakness of the common 
people. However great a teaching is, it must be in forms which 
the people can understand and apply to everyday life. No matter 
how clearly a great prophet may see, for the common people new 
truth must come “line upon line and precept upon precept.” In 
the use of this message and in the effects he produced he certainly 
measured up to his more striking and more admired predecessors. 
No one can truthfully accuse his great forerunners of failing to 
apply their religious and moral ideals to the evils of their day, 
but it is apparent that these ideals and their applications did not 
become a part of the life and thought of the generations of the fol- 
lowing century. We speak of reducing theory to practice. May it 
not be well to question the terminology and think of calling prac- 
tice an extension, if not an elevation, of theory? Patience and 
sympathetic understanding are the virtues required to accom- 
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plish this task and men sometimes grow faint as they labor on. 
They are not the virtues which are so striking as originality but 
they are not less necessary. Helping the multitudes to catch up 
with the leaders is usually a heart-searching task and who should 
deny honor to those who prove they have the stamina to do it? 


The situation is parallel in many respects to those now ob- 
taining in sanitation, education and other such important fields. 
France gave to the world the great Pasteur and the French peo- 
ple have voted him the greatest Frenchman of history. Yet a 
brief sojourn among the outlying regions of France makes one 
wonder if that could have been the land in which modern sanita- 
tion had its birth and which has so signally honored the founder 
of this great science. Someone is needed to carry on his work in 
more humble places. In the past fifty years the leaders in this 
and other fields have made progress which staggers the imagin- 
ation. They have had the help of schools, libraries, newspapers 
and countless other modern agencies and have truly accomplished 
much—certainly enough to be encouraging. Nevertheless there 
are times and situations which sicken the heart and depress the 
spirit of those who desire the welfare of all God’s creatures. Dis- 
trict nurses and others who labor in like manner, as well as the 
scientist in his laboratory, are the ones who will ultimately accom- 
plish the task and to whom credit must be given for the progress 
which is being made. So it is with the priest and the prophet. 
If other great characteristics are lacking in the priest’s makeup 
there is at least a missionary effectiveness which deserves con- 
sideration. 


Herein then lies the great work of men like Ezekiel and his 
successors. Viewed in this light, the prophet and priest are 
not to be set over against one another. Rather they are to be 
coupled. Their messages are ofttimes identical in spirit and 
principle and their labors supplementary rather than antagon- 
istic. Due honor should be given to each. 


Ezekiel’s work, and especially this one element of it, has been 
emphasized with the hope of making clear a neglected aspect of 
his great work. The suspicion is that he has ofttimes been mis- 
judged. As the term “prophet” has been used to convey a sense 
of honor, so “priest”? has been used with a certain sense of de- 
precation. Ezekiel has frequently been described as a priest in 
a prophet’s clothing with the ill-concealed feeling that his was 
an unfortunate contribution to the religion of Israel. Is this 
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entirely fair? May he not be entitled to better treatment and 
the man of priestly character and work to more honor? This is 
not to minimize or deny the shortcomings of the priests, for it is 
recognized that their point of view carries with it great dangers. 
We can still see the dangers which are encouraged by such a point 
of view and frankly recognize them. Nevertheless we should 
also recognize that in Ezekiel’s day the great creative work had 
already been done and we should remember that after his day it 
was the men of his type who were able to carry forward the move- 
ment for which he labored. 


In some respects Ezekiel was the most influential of the Old 
Testament prophets. We may question if it was not he who suc- 
ceeded in vitalizing his people by the application of prophetic 
theories and who succeeded in helping the dry bones to become 
clothed with living flesh. True, some of his successors, Malachi 
for instance, broke forth into prophesies which remind us of the 
eighth century, but in the main they follow the lines marked out 
by Ezekiel—those usually characterized by the term “priestly.” 
This is easy to understand. He reflected and embodied, as did his 
successors, practically all the great teachings of the prophets. By 
following him men could get what they regarded as most impor- 
tant from the older prophets, while at the same time they recog- 
nized him as conforming more closely to their type of thinking. 


Futhermore, Ezekiel was followed by an age of great pro- 
ductivity. True, this productivity was not in the striking origin- 
ality of the eighth century so much as in its ideals and its princi- 
ples. The dominant ideas of ethical monotheism were not at all 
forgotten but were used to color all that was conserved and pro- 
duced during this age. 


The great original freedom of the older prophets was forced 
to give place to another spirit. The older prophets had had great 
ethical impulses and emotions. Later the task was to make these 
ideas obligatory and to enforce them by some moral power. Legal 
and mechanical means were among the expedients available and 
were freely used. For some this may have been a backward step. 
To the multitude, however, it was probably a means of advance 
and it led to the acceptance of new and higher standards. Nor 
is there lacking in these men a sense of kinship to some of the 
minds in the Christian church which we have delighted to honor. 
For the literature produced has been among the most appreciated 
of all that contained in the Bible. Large sections of the church 
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have even characterized it as devotional, and that among those 
sections usually styled somewhat progressive. It reflects a range 
of sentiments so great that men of all ages and types have found 
in it a source of inspiration and strength. 


However this age is usually called the “night of legalism.” 
Few writers have dealt with it with moderation of judgment, 
and most of them have little or no appreciation of any element 
in it. As the term “priestly” can have for some no good conno- 
tation, so it is with “legalism.” To apply either term to an idea 
or a movement produces an instant condemnation in the minds of 
many. Let us consider this popular view. A frank survey of 
some of the processes which have entered into this general atti- 
tude may contribute something to our judgment. 


One of the first causes in bringing about this attitude is the 
inherent weakness of the priest. It may be truthfully and frank- 
ly admitted at the very outset that there are certain inherent 
weaknesses in a priestly system and a priestly point of view, es- 
pecially when surveyed from the vantage point of our present 
attainments. However, though we recognize that such a point 
of view can be surpassed and even though we do not want to re- 
turn to such an age, still we should desire to give it credit for any 
good features it may possess, and we need to keep them in mind as 
we think of its evils. 4 


Among these we may mention the natural tendency to give 
ritual first place; to make it of chief concern; to exaggerate its 
importances and to overestimate its values and powers; especial- 
ly, to depend upon it to accomplish things which only character 
can produce. A similar tendency is probably found in the carry- 
ing forward of any cause to which a man devotes his life or by 
which he earns his living. The priesthood, in its turn, shows a 
tendency to identify the elements of ritual with those of moral and 
spiritual reality. What is legal, ceremonial or ritualistic may 
even become of greater importance than what is moral and spir- 
itual, with the accompanying danger of their degenerating from 
sincerity into formalism, while sin tends to become a matter of 
defilement—of ritualistic contagion rather than actual immoral- 
ity in living. 

These and similar ideas come swarming to us when once 
we begin to think of anything under the term “legalism.” We 
even seem inclined to mistake the threat of danger for the danger 
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itself and to admit consideration of no extenuating circumstances. 
We are tempted to judge that a thing did happen because it was 
apt to happen. 


Naturally these characteristics were present in Judaism 
and may quite easily be detected, though probably not in a mea- 
sure or quality so generally thought. The lessons of the prophets 
were not forgotten; the moral elements were reasserted; and 
above all the idea of God’s grace in the giving of the law and in 
making such a kindly covenant with Israel exercised a restrain- 
ing influence. To quote Professor C. H. Toy, “What may be 
called the natural debasing tendency of a ritual was counterbal- 
anced by other influences, by the ethical elements of the law itself 
and by the general moral progress of the community. The great 
legal schools which grew up in the second century, if one may 
judge by the saying of the teachers which have come down to 
us, did not fail to discriminate between the outward and the in- 
ward, the ceremonial and the moral, and the conception of sin cor- 
responded to the ethical standard.”! 


Another reason for our usual condemnation of the “night of 
legalism” lies in our own point of view. First of all we approach 
the question prejudiced by the dramatic, heroic originality of 
the prophets—a quality which is lacking in the more prosaic 
priests. Since what we may call the rediscovery of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets in the last three quarters of a century, our 
imaginations have been captivated by these and other admirable 
qualities, and we long to see them in others and fail to realize 
that such genius is the possession of a very few. 


In addition, we approach the matter with other prejudices. 
In these latter days we have had a sort of revolt against the re- 
straints and directions of law in religion as well as in other 
realms of life and we have emphasized the rights of a free man 
in Christ Jesus and have gloried in it, perhaps overmuch. Along 
with this we have set a value on creative experience and have 
manifested an admiration of those in whom it has been found. 
Naturally this has worked against any appreciations of anything 
usually found in legalistic religions. 


Futhermore, it has been hard for us to imagine how matters 
appeal to those who have not enjoyed the advantages which have 
been ours. Since we would feel a great sense of “bondage” in 
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accepting the “yoke of the law,” we have reasoned that others 
must have felt as we do, even though the evidence points to the 
contrary and in spite of the fact that there are things in our own 
experience which do not bear out our presuppositions. The Juda- 
ism of Poland and London of a generation ago was every bit as 
rigid as anything history has ever known; yet those living under 
the law in those places had no such feeling as we should imagine. 
Old Samuel’s love for the Law in Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto 
and Mary Antin’s description of the Sabbath in her Promised 
Land, as well as countless other such incidents from other sources, 
show how mistaken our ideas have been. 


At the same time Christians have been developing their forms 
and ceremonies in many of our ritualistic churches—forms 
which confuse those who are unused to them, while the members 
of those churches feel no sense of burden, because they are re- 
quired to know when to conform to the ritual in which they are 
engaged. We might also imagine that the multiplication of con- 
ventionalities in our social functions would cause the same sense 
of burden, yet the contrary is almost certainly true. A certain 
sense of pride is what we are more apt to find. In like manner, 
Israel came to regard the law as God’s blessing to them, and not 
as a burden. “Blessed art thou, Oh Lord Our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast sanctified us by thy commandments and com- 
manded us to occupy ourselves with the words of the law.” 
“Blessed art thou, Oh Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast chosen us from all nations and given us the law. Blessed art 
thou, our Lord, who givest the law.” These are but two repre- 
sentative expressions of how they actually felt. 


Coupled with this point of view and prejudice, goes a rather 
impressive Christian ignorance of all Jewish things, and especi- 
ally of the Jewish literature of this age. An ignorance until recent 
years well-nigh complete. But few know anything of modern 
Judaism much less about the period of the great Rabbis. What 
knowledge was possessed by those who were not in such ignorance 
was usually derived from a rather traditional set of ideas and 
corresponding prooftexts handed down from author to author 
with little verification and no fresh study.!_ These were ideas, 
furthermore, which were gained by methods of study against 
which those who held them would have revolted if they had been 
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applied to the Bible or other subjects. Furthermore, as this ig- 
norance began to give place to a new acquaintance with Judaism 
it was usually by the study of the apocryphal writings of the Old 
Testament—all studied with an anti-Jewish bias. Yet it was 
overlooked that practically all these writings bear in themselves 
the marks of being sectarian rather than of being representative 
of the prevailing schools of thought among the Jews. As far as 
Judaism is concerned, these writings are of the greatest value in 
checking the Rabbinic writings and in identifying particular 
teachings ; but they give no true impression of the great currents 
of faith and life which ran through Judaism. Nor can these im- 
pressions be correctly obtained by choosing isolated texts or pe- 
culiar portions of the Rabbinic literature; they can come only, 
as is true of other great literatures, by their immersion in the 
literature itself. An idea found anywhere may appear grotesque 
to us until we recognize the great devotion and faith out of 
which it came, and little effort has been made toward the sym- 
pathetic reading and understanding of the Rabbinic literature, 
while its grotesque features seemed to have been exaggerated. 
Even in this way it has been too little used. Two recent books 
dealing with the Jewish background of the life of Christ, as 
far as the indices show, do not have a single direct quotation from 
any of the Rabbinic literature, nor do they show the use of some 
of the great source books easily accessible for such teachings. 


Another factor which was influential in producing the con- 
demnation to which we have referred is to be found in the history 
of the prevailing ideas of Old Testament criticism. As the analy- 
sis of the Pentateuch progressed, the legal elements were very 
largely assigned to the so-called “Priest Code” and usually dated 
in the age of Ezra. Throughout this process was the uncon- 
scious assumption which produced a corresponding impression 
that the details which were written down in the Priest Code orig- 
inated in that age. In other words, they identified or confused 
codification with origin. This period has, therefore, been con- 
ceived as an age whose chief activity was to originate and extend 
the legal requirements under which a good Jew should live. Its 
minds were conceived of as interested in that alone to the neglect 
or exclusion of all else. 


Under the influence of this false method, some of the oldest 
elements in religion, things found among the most primitive 
peoples, were conceived of as the result of the pernicious activity 
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of the priests of this age and were dealt with as if they originated 
at that time. Asa matter of fact, codification does not originate 
legalism nor its distinguishing elements; neither is it correct to 
regard it as inventive. More probably the opposite will be found 
true, while the rare touches of invention which are found are in 
those cases where reconciliations were found necessary as old 
forms were brought together and their difficulties smoothed out. 


Yet another cause of this prejudice seems to have been at 
work. Some groups of liberal Christians seem to have had great 
difficulty in finding a place for Jesus and an explanation of His 
phenomenal popularity during His lifetime and the century fol- 
lowing. Deprived of all else, He was regarded as the world’s 
greatest teacher and only that. This seemed to make it necessary 
to present Judaism, especially Rabbinic or legal Judaism, in 
the most unfavorable light. Possibly all of this was supported 
and encouraged by a vigorous polemic and prejudice against the 
Jews. So far this has probably been the most influential of all 
causes in producing various books dealing with Rabbinic Judaism. 


These four reasons have united in bringing about such a 
disparaging view of the priestly element in Old Testament and 
Judaism. Without attempting to deny the truth of them, let us 
look at some of the other aspects of the age which we are con- 
sidering. 


First of all, we need to remember that it was this age when 
the Jews came to the general acceptance of the great ideas of the 
Old Testament—ideas which form a large portion of our own 
religious heritage. By this age of priestly character were pre- 
served and extended the greatest ideas of God, man, man’s duty 
to God and to his fellowmen, sin and righteousness. The writers 
of that period treated them largely as we have been accustomed 
to do—by selecting the best and then interpreting all the rest in 
the light of that best. Then these ideas were handed down to 
the Christians of New Testament times by whom they were given 
their greater universality and value. Christianity is at least in- 
debted to these writers for the selection and preservation of the 
ideas and literature now so highly prized. 


It was under the domination of such ideas that the Jews 
came to feel that they were under obligation to carry out God’s 
will. Their failure to do this had brought punishment; now 
they must be faithful. To this they pledged themselves in most 
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emphatic ways, usually under the dominance of the exalted ideas 
noted in the preceding paragraph. To do this was their supreme 
duty and to use a Rabbinic term, their joy. 


It was the discharge of this obligation which led to the or- 
ganization of two of Judaism’s distinctive institutions—the syna- 
gogue and the school, both of great importance. It can certainly 
be doubted whether Judaism could have survived in the Diaspora 
if it had not had the synagogue, a center to which the Jews con- 
stantly turned. A place of instruction, of social intercourse, of 
encouragement and inspiration, of mutual helpfulness and char- 
ity, the synagogue has helped Judaism through more than two 
thousand years of varied and difficult situations. 


With the synagogues there went the schools, both those for 
educating and training the young and those for the higher and 
more detailed study of the law, each immensely useful. Through 
the dominance of these schools as well as of the synagogue there 
came into existence a democracy of very genuine character, all 
the more remarkable when considered in relation to the age out 
of which it grew. Even a proselyte could become one of the 
teachers and leaders of Israel. Birth, learning and character were 
the greatest prerequisites. 


Futhermore, as Judaism emerges into the light shed by the 
Rabbinic writings, we find that progress had been steady though 
not revolutionary. This shows in a number of ways, e. g., in the 
matter of motives. While reward and punishment were very 
practical motives of moral conduct and were freely used, the 
dominant motives emphasized and reasserted again and again 
were other motives. To doa thing for its own sake, that is, with- 
out ulterior motives; to sanctify God’s name, that is, by conduct 
and character to glorify Him and cause His worship to increase; 
and finally, to imitate God—these were the great motives to which 
appeal was made. In the imitation of God such passages as Exo- 
dus 34:6-7 were the ones especially used. 


Since religion was thought to be revealed there was no search 
for the greatest good nor for any such ethical principles as we 
find in the systematic ethics. God’s will had determined and re- 
vealed the answer to such questions. The nearest thing to ethical 
principle is therefore the emphasis on justice, truth and peace. 
On these the world was said to stand, and to them even God Him- 
self may be said to conform. 
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It is well to remember the naturalness of what took place. 
They were a people greatly dependent upon many things, with 
which we have largely dispensed. It may be questioned whether 
even in this day we have a purely spiritual religion, one entirely 
independent of forms, liturgies, ceremonies and kindred things. 
Perhaps there are individuals to whom all this means little or 
nothing, but where is the group which has been able to do away 
with these things entirely and yet survive and grow? How much 
more, then, were these things useful, if not necessary, to the peo- 
ple living in the time of that “night of legalism” or in any such 
a stage of civilization. In all probability our forms of religion 
could no more have lived and flourished in that day than their 
forms of religion could live and flourish with us. 


Israel has won the right to be called an inspired movement. 
A movement which personified and embodied the religious, moral 
and spiritual truth which it had. These truths, lived and came 
to be the ideas and teaching which we have inherited and prized 
so highly. This distinction was achieved during the age which 
we are discussing. An age in which it is probable that creative 
experience was rare, especially when compared with the eighth 
century prophets and with Jesus and His apostles—ages un- 
equaled in that respect. Yet this age had for its task the appro- 
priation and assimilation of all that was best in its past history 
and it performed that task right creditably. A task, by the way, 
which had not been achieved by the prophets, however great they 
were—a task which was necessary if the great prophetic work 
was not to be lost, but made effective. True, they used forms and 
other kindred devices; yet furthering the religious progress of 
Israel was probably much more important in their minds than any 
codification of forms and restrictions. Many centuries later 
Christianity found itself unable to resist this tendency and 
thought it impossible to exist without the use of these expedients. 
Probably the Jewish religion would have perished under any 
other plan. We may not need nor desire a mediator or a religious 
adviser and expert in our day, but these priestly functions were 
indispensable to them. 


Under the dominance of the belief that Israel had a revealed 
religion the men of this age came to hold not merely that the law 
was God’s whole will, but that it was for the whole life of men 
and that it was perfect. If it had pleased God to indicate the de- 
tails of their dress and occupations in which He was interested, 
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who were they to question it? But what was of greatest value is 
the fact that it came to provide a unity for their lives. A unity 
that was ethical and religious and which had the tendency to 
elevate and enrich the lower rather than to depreciate the higher. 
When a man’s whole life is dominated by religion it means that 
ordinary occupations and activities are leveled up to religion and 
morals rather than the contrary. It is but the practical appli- 
cation to life of the principle which led the prophets to extend 
their teachings to all forms of activity and which gave us our 
modern social gospel. 


To gain an appreciation of Judaism from the captivity of 
Jerusalem to the completion of Mishnah, one needs to approach 
the remains of that age with sympathetic interest and under- 
standing and to try to live once more with those great heroes and 
martyrs of their faith. Second-handed impressions are apt to be 
untrue and lack the warmth of appreciation and understanding 
which comes from acquaintance. We at times are amused at 
those men, and realize how we have changed and in what a differ- 
ent world we live; but we can also find many most admirable 
traits. What has been written here comes from no desire to turn 
backward the clock of time, but simply from the desire to see the 
men of that age in their proper light and to have due credit given 
them for their achievements. 


We all recognize how much we owe to the Hebrew prophets 
and how much we have to learn from them. They are among 
our greatest models. Most of our outstanding Christian mes- 
sages have their rootsin their preaching. Most of us look to them 
with the desire to be patterned in their likeness. However, by 
that very fact we are beginning to put ourselves with the priests 
who followed them and who probably looked upon them much as 
-wedo. Against the priest we have a prejudice; yet from him also 
we can learn much. In the patient accomodation and application 
of great truths to the comprehension of those to whom we minis- 
ter, and in most of our service to them, we find ourselves in the 
train of the priest. From experience we can learn to avoid his 
weaknesses; but at the same time we can show our gratitude for 
his great achievements and unite with him in laboring for the 
great end of the salvation of men. 


NEWS OF THE COLLEGE. 


During the current session a research group has been or- 
ganized in the Department of Religious Education. It is work- 
ing on particular problems referred to it by the Board of Edu- 
cation acting jointly with the Department of Religious Education 
of the United Christian Missionary Society and by the members 
of the editorial staff of the Christian Board of Publication. Its 
main effort, however, has been directed toward the collecting 
and interpretation of the typical experiences of children and 
young people, as a basis for curriculum materials. In this enter- 
prise it has associated with it teachers in the public schools of 
Lexington and Frankfort, Kentucky, and church school teachers 
in both of these cities. The research group will in all probability 
become a permanent part of the program of The College of the 
Bible. 


During the coming session three departments will collabo- 
rate in the conduct of courses. The Department of Church His- 
tory will offer a course in the Early Church Fathers in which 
the New Testament Department will collaborate. The Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Theology will offer a course in Christian Union 
in which the Department of New Testament and the Department 
of Doctrine will collaborate. The Department of Pastoral Theo- 
logy will collaborate with the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion in a course on Church Architecture. Both the course in the 
Early Church Fathers and Christian Union are new courses. 
They will alternate with courses now being offered. 


Professor Charles Lynn Pyatt, of the Department of the 
Old Testament, delivered the formal convocation address on Feb- 
ruary 11. His subject was “Some Traditions of The College of 
the Bible.” 


Professor Elmer Elsworth Snoddy, of the Department of 
Doctrine, gave a profitable review of Dr. Fosdick’s recent book, 
The Modern Use of the Bible, at a recent convocation. 


All conditions concerning college representation have been 
removed from the granting of Graduate Fellowships. 


There are more requests for student pastors than the col- 
lege is able to fill. Through its student preachers the college is 
rendering a genuine service to the rural and village churches 
in the Blue Grass Region. As a result of this service, the rural 
churches within reach of the college are in a very prosperous 
condition. 
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Mr. Edwin Marx, B. D., College of the Bible, ’18, now execu- 
tive secretary of the China Mission of the Disciples of Christ, 
expects to return to America next year to further carry forward 
his graduate work. He will specialize in adminstration. 


There will be three occasional lecturers during the second 
semester. The first series will be given by Mr. Jesse M. Bader, 
of the Department of Evangelism of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, St. Louis, on evangelism, March 31 and April 1. 
The second series of four lectures will be offered by Dr. Alva W. 
Taylor, Secretary of the Board of Temperance and Social Serv- 
ice, Indianapolis, early in May. Dr. Taylor will lecture on the 
social message of Christianity. Dr. James Moffatt, author of 
the Moffatt translation of the New Testament, will address the 
student body on Tuesday, May 5. 


Dr. W. T. Moore, who already has given to the library a val- 
uable collection of books known as “The Moore Library,” has 
notified the college that he is forwarding an additional large col- 
lection to be added to the present collection. Many of these books 
are of great value, particularly those bearing upon the history 
of the Disciples of Christ. Among these are Dr. Moore’s own 
monumental work on The History of the Disciples. 
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CALENDAR 


The College year begins on the second Monday 
in September. It covers a period of thirty-six 
weeks, and is divided into two semesters of 
eighteen weeks each. 

The commencement is held on the second 
Wednesday in June. 


1925 


September 6, 8 and 9—Entrance examinations. 

September 14—Monday, the session begins. 

September 15 and 16—Registration. 

September 17—Thursday, 10 a. m., First Chapel. 

September 17—Thursday, lectures and recitations begin. 

September 18—Friday, the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
Reception. 

September 24—Thursday, 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

November 26—Thursday, Thanksgiving Day. A holiday. 

December 7—Monday, Registration for second semester. 

December 19—Saturday, noon, Christmas recess begins. 


1926 


January 4—Monday, 8:30 a. m., Christmas recess ends. 

January 23—Saturday, Semester examinations begin. 

January 30—Saturday, the first semester ends. 

February 1—Monday, the second semester begins. Regis- 
tration completed. 

February 18—Thursday, 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

February 22—Monday, Celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day. A holiday. 

April 9—Thursday, 3:15 p. m., Spring recess begins. 

April 14—Wednesday, 8 a. m., Spring recess ends. 

April 16—Friday, Celebration of Henry Clay’s birthday. 

May 27—Thursday, 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

May 29—Saturday, Semester examinations begin. 

June 6—Sunday, Baccalaureate sermon. 

June 8—Tuesday, Alumni Day. 

June 9—Wednesday, Commencement. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


J. H. MacNeill, Chairman B. W. Trimble, Secretary 
John T. Vance, Treasurer 


TRUSTEES 
TERM EXPIRES 1925 


Roger T. Nooe, Frankfort Madison Hart, Danville 
John C. Taylor, Lexington 
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Frank P. James, Harrodsburg J.J. Castleberry, Cincinnati, O. 
W. F. Smith, Cincinnati, O. 
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W. G. Eldred, Lawrenceburg B. W. Trimble, Mt. Sterling 

J. D. Armistead, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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John T. Vance, Lexington W.C. Lawwill, Lexington 

S. D. Pinkerton, Versailles 

TERM.EXPIRES 1930 

B. R. Jouett, Winchester Joseph W. Hagin, Covington 

Wilson J. Thomas, Shelbyville 
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J. H. MacNeill, Chairman B. W. Trimble, Secretary 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
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President 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER, A. M. 


Dean 


RODNEY L. McQUARY, B. D. 
Recording Secretary of the Faculty 


MRS. CHARLES F. NORTON, A. B. 
Librarian 
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Treasurer 


MRS. JOSEPHINE GROSS 
Secretary to the Treasurer 
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Financial Secretary 
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Student Secretary 
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Secretary to the Dean 
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Professor Emeritus 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER, A. M. 


Alexander Campbell Hopkins Professor of 
Religious Education 
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Professor of Doctrine 
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Professor of Old Testament and Hebrew 


RODNEY L. McQUARY, B. D. 


Professor of Church History and 
Pastoral Theology 


VERNON STAUFFER, Ph. D. 
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Student Service 
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Professor Stauffer 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The College of the Bible is the oldest collegiate 
institution among the Disciples of Christ the 
distinctive purpose of which is the training of 
young men for the ministry. Originally founded 
as a College of Kentucky University, now Tran- 
sylvania College, in 1865, it was chartered as an 
independent institution in 1878. Until 1895 the 
College of the Bible occupied the buildings of 
Kentucky University; since that time it has oc- 
cupied its own academic building, immediately 
adjoining the buildings of Transylvania College 
and on the same campus. It jointly owns with 
Transylvania College its residence for men and 
its heating plant. 


Its first president was Robert Milligan, who 
served until his death in 1875. President Milligan 
was succeeded by Robert Graham, who continued 
in the executive office until he was compelled by 
the infirmities of old age to relinquish his duties 
in 1895, at which time John William McGarvey, 
who from the first had been a professor in the 
College, became its executive head. Upon the 
death of President McGarvey in October of 1911, 
Richard Henry Crossfield was elected President 
and served from February Ist, 1912, until June 
Ist, 1921. President Andrew Davidson Harmon 
assumed the duties of his office July 15, 1922. 


Since its founding, the College of the Bible has 
been a leading constructive factor in shaping the 
history of the Disciples of Christ and in training 
their leadership. Its students have come from 
Canada, England, Australia, South Africa, Japan, 
Sweden, South America and New Zealand, as well 
as from every section of the United States. More 
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than seven thousand students have received its 
instruction and have served wherever the influ- 
ence of the Disciples of Christ has gone. Besides 
a large number of eminent ministers and laymen, 
the College of the Bible has furnished leaders 
for the larger co-operative interests of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and has supplied many of their 
educational institutions with presidents, deans 
and professors, as well as leaders for the inter- 
communal enterprises of the church at large. Its 
men have contributed largely to the periodical 
and permanent literature of the Restoration 
Movement. 


At no time in its history has the College of 
the Bible enjoyed greater prosperity or a larger 
opportunity for service than at the present time. 
In recent years its endowment has been increased, 
its equipment has been greatly enlarged by the 
erection of a beautiful and commodious dormi- 
tory for men, by the completion of a central heat- 
ing plant, and by other extensive improvements 
about the campus. Recently Tranyslvania College 
acquired three residences for women students im- 
mediately adjoining the campus on North Broad- 
way. These residences are open to women stu- 
dents of the College of the Bible. The entrance 
preparation of the student body is constantly 
improving, the courses of study have been greatly 
extended and enriched, the standards of require- 
ments have been raised, and the number of grad- 
uat students matriculating is steadily increasing. 


As a result of the extension and enrichment of 
the courses of study, the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity was first offered in 1914-15. During the 
following year groups of elective courses were 
arranged, making it possible for students desiring 
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to specialize in particular fields of service to do so. 
With the beginning of the session of 1915-16 there 
was first offered an undergraduate course repre- 
senting four full years of college work leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology, the 
purpose of which is to train men who cannot spend 
time in graduate study for efficient service as 
ministers, directors of religious education, leaders 
in organized Sunday school work, for service in 
the rural community, and for service on the mis- 
sion field. This course consists of two years of 
theology and is open to students who have com- 
pleted the freshman and sophomore years in a 
standard college. 


Beginning with the session of 1922-23 an Eng- 
lish Course was offered, open to men and women 
with less than high school training. The students 
in this course do not sit in graduate classes but 
have the benefit of separate instruction suited to 
their preparation, by every member of the faculty 
and by one member of the staff who devotes his 
entire time to them and who also gives them indi- 
vidual coaching as such coaching may be needed. 


By clearing the graduate courses of inade- 
quately prepared students and by admitting to 
such courses only such undergraduates as have 
attained junior standing in a standard college, the 
College of the Bible has become a standard grad- 
uate school. At the same time it has not sacri- 
ficed the interests of inadequately prepared 
students and undergraduate students, but rather 
has made it possible for them to receive training 
better suited to their preparation and needs. 


Beginning with the session of 1922-23, the 
College of the Bible offered a professional grad- 
uate course in religious education, consisting of 
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two years beyond the A. B. degree and leading to 
the degree of Master of Religious Education. 


The College of the Bible is affiliated with Tran- 
sylvania College, the oldest institution of higher 
learning west of the Allegheny Mountains and 
one of the oldest on the American continent. The 
roots of that historic institution lie embedded in 
the origins of that section of the American nation 
lying in the Mississippi Valley, a section judged 
by many to be the strategic center for the develop- 
ment of American democracy in the future. 


The College of the Bible also enjoys free ex- 
change of credits with the University of Ken- 
tucky, which is located in Lexington, on the south 
side of the city. 


The College of the Bible has a rich historic 
background for the training of Disciple leader- 
ship. The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky con- 
tains many shrines of Disciple history. Among 
these the most outstanding is the old Cane Ridge 
Meeting House with the grave of Barton W. 
Stone close by in its church yard. The Cane 
Ridge Meeting House and the grave of Barton 
W. Stone mark the origin of the Stone Movement 
in Kentucky which united with the Campbell 
Movement in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
form the movement of the Disciples of Christ in 
America. In the Lexington cemetery are the 
graves of “Raccoon” John Smith, Charles Louis 
Loos, Robert Milligan, Robert Graham and John 
W. McGarvey—names interwoven with the ori- 
gin and early development of Disciple history. 


The College of the Bible itself has a history 
of more than a half century. During this time, 
in the midst of these historic associations and 
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under the leadership of men whose names are 
inseparable from Disciple history, the College of 
the Bible has organized around itself a rich body 
of traditions that are exceedingly favorable to the 
orientation of young men and young women pre- 
paring themselves for leadership among the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. These traditions, however, are 
united with a broad outlook on the field of Chris- 
tian scholarship and with a sympathy with the 
universal movement of Christianity. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Lexington is located in the heart of the Blue 
Grass Region in Kentucky, and is easily accesi- 
ble by nine railways and interurban lines. Its 
healthfulness is due to its elevation, its salubri- 
ous climate, and its abundant supply of pure 
water. Lexington is reputed for the refinement 
of its citizens, the moral and Christian influence 
of its numerous churches, its historic associa- 
tions, and its institutions of higher education. 
The city has a population of fifty thousand, and 
is supplied with all of the conveniences of a mod- 
ern city. The best opportunities for social, 
musical and literary culture are offered the stu- 
dents of the College of the Bible. The best 
macadam roads traverse in every direction a 
highly developed and charming rural community, 
noted throughout the world as few other com- 
munities are for its old homesteads and its refined 
people. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


The College of the Bible academic building 
adjoins the buildings of Transylvania College in 
the midst of a campus of fourteen acres of blue 
grass lawn, on a commanding site on North 
Broadway, overlooking the city, and within four 
blocks of its business center. 


The College Building 


The building of the College of the Bible is a 
three-story brick structure, facing the Broadway 
entrance to the campus. It contains the dean’s 
office, faculty room, lecture rooms, library for the 
College of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
religious education laboratory and a room de- 
voted to the Student Volunteer Band. The build- 
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ing is equipped with the usual accessories of in- 
struction, and has recently been redecorated 
throughout. 


Ewing Hall 


During the year 1914 the new residential hall 
for men was completed. This spacious crescent- 
shaped structure is built at the corner of the 
campus bounded by Fourth and Upper Streets and 
faces the central group of buildings. It is a com- 
modious three-story structure, built of brick, and 
trimmed with Bedford stone. Its three sections, 
with their respective stairways, are separated by 
fireproof walls and doors. All of the rooms are 
well lighted and ventilated by outside windows, 
and are equipped with hot and cold running 
water, electric lights, book shelves, wardrobes, 
and suitable furniture. Each corridor is provided 
with shower and tub baths, and with toilets. The 
dining room is tastefully decorated and furnished, 
and accommodates two hundred at one sitting. 
The reception rooms are attractively lighted and 
furnished for the social life of the occupants. The 
master lives on the lower floor near the central 
entrance. The building is equipped with both 
double and single rooms, and will accommodate 
one hundred and twenty-nine students. 


Lyons Hall 


Recently three of the largest and most hand- 
some residences on North Broadway, near the 
campus, were acquired as residences for women 
by Transylvania College. These commodious 
and well-appointed houses, under the supervision 
of matrons, are open to women in the College of 
the Bible, and furnish an ideal cultural environ- 
ment for college women. The main residence has 
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been designated Lyons Hall I., in honor of its 
donor, Mrs. Theodosia Graham Lyons, of Louis- 
ville. 


Central Heating Plant 


A central heating plant supplies steam heat to 
the entire group of buildings on the campus. 
This is a brick structure adjoining the Alumni 
Gymnasium, and facing Fourth Street. 


Buildings of Transylvania College 


All of the buildings of Transylvania College, 
including Morrison College, an imposing building 
of classic design, Carnegie Hall, Ella Jones Hall, 
and the Alumni Gymnasium are available for the 
free use of the students of the College of the 
Bible, as the College of the Bible buildings are 
accessible to the students of Transylvania Col- 
lege. 


THE LIBRARY 


The combined library of the College of the 
Bible and Transylvania College, containing ap- 
proximately thirty thousand volumes, occupies 
the second floor of the College of the Bible build- 
ing. Besides well-selected volumes in the several 
departments of instruction and reference works, 
the library is well supplied with the best available 
periodical literature. The annual income from 
an endowment fund, supplemented by appropria- 
tions, is used for the purchase of new volumes. 
The library is'in charge of a trained librarian and 
assistants and is open from 8 a. m. until 9 p. m. 


In addition to its working volumes and period- 
ical literature, the library contains a collection of 
some of the rarest volumes on the continent, in- 
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cluding source material in medicine, law, and 
European, early Colonial, and Kentucky history. 
These materials have attracted the attention of 
research workers in their various fields and con- 
stitute a priceless possession of the College. 


The library has from time to time been the 
recipient of valuable private collections. 


In addition to the library facilities of the Col- 
lege of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
students have access to the Carnegie Library sit- 
uated in Gratz Park, immediately adjoining the 
campus. 


RELATIONS WITH TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


Though an entirely separate institution, the 
College of the Bible enjoys the advantages of 
close proximity to Transylvania College. Both 
institutions are situated on the same campus and, 
outside of their academic buildings, share the 
residence halls, the gymnasium, and the lighting 
and heating plant. The close proximity of the 
two institutions makes it possible for ministerial 
students who are doing their undergraduate work 
in Transylvania College to elect as much as one 
year of work from the College of the Bible courses 
during their junior and senior years, thereby re- 
ducing by one year the time of their graduate 
course in the College of the Bible leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


EXCHANGE OF CREDITS WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


Reciprocal relations exist between the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the College of the Bible 
whereby students may elect approved courses 
from the University of Kentucky in any of its 
departments. 
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It is especially recommended that students 
preparing for the leadership of rural churches 
or for pastorates in county-seat churches in con- 
nection with which the surrounding rural 
churches may be organized, elect courses in 
rural sociology and economics, farm engineering, 
or such other courses as will give them an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic understanding of rural life 
conditions. 


ROOMS 


Rooms, including heat, light and hot and cold 
water, may be had in Ewing Hall, Lyons Hall I., 
or Lyons Hall II., or DeLacy House. These rooms 
are large, comfortable, and well furnished. Two 
students usually occupy one room, though there 
are a number of single rooms. A reservation fee 
of $2 is required for space engaged in advance. 
To insure accommodations, rooms should be en- 
gaged in the spring or early summer. 


Non-resident students under twenty-one years 
of age are required to room in Ewing Hall, 
Lyons Hall I., or Lyons Hall IT., or DeLacy House, 
unless granted permission to live elsewhere in the 
city by special action of the faculty. 


Non-resident students over twenty-one years 
of age who desire to room and board elsewhere 
in the city may obtain information concerning 
approved rooms and boarding places from the 
Committee on Students’ Homes and Lodgings. 
Upon securing suitable accommodations, stu- 
dents living outside of Ewing Hall must notify 
at once the Registrar’s office of the place selected. 


Students residing in Ewing Hall who wish to 
entertain guests in their rooms over night must 
make arrangements with the matron in advance. 
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The use of tobacco by ministerial students is 
strongly disapproved. 


CAFETERIA 
A cafeteria, completely and modernly equipped 
and under the competent supervision of a trained 
dietician, is maintained in Ewing Hall. Here both 
men and women may secure meals conveniently 
and at cost. The food is ample, carefully selected, 
well prepared, and well served. 


THE CONVOCATION 


On the second and fourth Wednesday in each 
month during the academic year at 7 p. m., a 
convocation of the faculty and ministerial stu- 
dents is held in the Assembly Room. Attendance 
includes both those who have courses in the Col- 
lege of the Bible and ministerial students who are 
pursuing undergraduate work in Transylvania 
College. 


A formal convocation is held at the beginning 
of each semester and at the close of the second 
semester. At this meeting the program is pro- 
vided by the faculty. 


The bi-weekly convocations are informal. The 
programs are provided by a joint committee from 
the faculty and student body and cover a wide 
range of practical interests. The informan con- 
vocations assumes for the most part the charac- 
ter of a forum. 


Attendance at the formal and informal con- 
vocations is required and is subject to the same 
regulations as attendance upon classes. 


YOUNG WOMEN 
Since 1904 women have been admitted to the 
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college on equal conditions with men. The courses 
are open to the wives of married students who 
are prepared to enter them as matriculated stu- 
dents, or as auditors. 


DISCIPLINE 


When, in the judgment of the faculty, a stu- 
dent has become undesirable in the college com- 
munity, the faculty reserves the right to dismiss 
such student without assigning a reason therefor. 


THE QUARTERLY 


In addition to its catalogue, the College of the 
Bible issues throughout the three quarters of the 
academic year The College of the Bible Quarterly, 
in the months of November, February and May. 


The Quarterly is a magazine devoted to the 
discussion of current problems in religion. 


The greater part of the articles are contributed 
by the members of the faculty, and deal, for the 
most part, with problems connected with their 
respective fields. Outstanding authorities not 
connected with the college are requested to con- 
tribute from time to time discussions of particular 
subjects of interest to the readers of the 
Quarterly. 


For the use of readers who desire guidance 
in their reading, bibliographies are published on 
special subjects from time to time. 


The Quarterly is distributed free to those who 
wish to receive it. Persons who wish to receive 
the Quarterly and are not on the mailing list will 
make request to the dean. 
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OCCASIONAL LECTURERS 


From time to time the College of the Bible in- 
vites outstanding men who are particularly quali- 
fied in their fields, to discuss special subjects be- 
fore the faculty and student body. 


These lectures are held in the Assembly Room 
of the College of the Bible and are open to-all the 
members of the student body as well as minis- 
terial students who are pursuing undergraduate 
study in Transylvania College. 


In addition to formal series of lectures, oc- 
casional lecturers are from time to time invited 
to address the faculty and student body. 


FACULTY MEETINGS 


The stated meetings of the faculty are held 
in the Faculty Room on the Thursday before the 
second Monday of each month at 3:15 p. m. 


THE DEAN’S OFFICE HOURS 


The office hours of the dean are from 10:30 
to 11:30 a. m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday. 


ATTENDANCE 


Attendance upon classes, the formal and in 
formal convocation, and the joint chapel is re- 
quired. Absences from classes, the joint chapel 
and convocation on the part of undergraduate 
students come under the rules of the joint regula- 
tions of the College of the Bible and Transylvania 
College, and application for cancellation must be 
made to the joint Committee on Absences. 
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PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN EXPRESSION 


Arrangements for private instruction in ex- 
pression may be made with Mr. Saxon. Special 
terms made to ministerial students may be ob- 
tained direct from him and hours may be privately 
arranged. 


REGISTRATION AND MATRICULATION 


The first two days of the session are devoted 
to the matriculation of students. 


After the student has interviewed the presi- 
dent he should consult the dean of the College of 
the Bible before scheduling his course with the 
Committee on Registration. This should obtain 
in the cases of ministerial students, who for a time 
have undergraduate work only in Transylvania 
College as well as in the cases of students who 
have all their courses in the College of the Bible. 


After the student has conferred with the dean 
he will make out his course with the aid of the 
Committee on Registration and pay his matric- 
ulation fee at the treasurer’s office. 


Students who are in residence are expected 
to register for their courses for the following year 
before the end of May of the current session. 
Changes in registration may be made during the 
first two days of the following session. For 
changes made after the second day a fee of $1.00 
is charged. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


On the basis of his progress toward graduation 
in a course leading to a degree or to a certificate, 
a student is classified as a Junior, a Middler, or a 
Senior. A student who is within one year of grad- 
uation is classified as a Senior, a student who is 
within two years of graduation as a Middler, and 
a student who is within three years of graduation 
as a Junior. 


Students who are pursuing courses in the Col- 
lege of the Bible but who are not candidates for 
a degree or a certificate are classified as special 
students. 
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Students pursuing the English Bible course 
are classified under the numearls I, II and III, 
according to their progress in the course. 


STANDING 


The scholarship standing of the student is 
estimated from his daily grade, written tests, as- 
signed work and examination. The student’s 
grade is indicated by letters signifying the follow- 
ing: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor; E, 
conditioned; F, failed. 


SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS 


The semester examinations are conducted ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 


Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—8:00 o’clock, Tu., Thu., S. courses. 
Monday 1-4 p. m.—8:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Tuesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—9:00 o’clock, Tu., Thu., S. courses. 
Tuesday, 1-4 p. m.—9:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 


Wednesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—10:30 o’clock, Tu., Thu. S. 
courses. 


Wednesday, 1-4 p. m.—10:30 o’clock, W. F. courses. 
Thursday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—11:30 o’clock, Tu., Thu., S. courses. 
Thursday, 1-4 p. m.—11:30 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Friday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—1:15 o’clock, Tu., Thu., courses. 
Friday, 1-4 p. m.—1:15 o’clock, W. F. courses. 


Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—2:15 o’clock, Tu., Thu., courses; 
W. F. courses. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


Special examinations are given to conditioned 
students and to students who for a sufficient rea- 
son have been unable to be present at the time 
scheduled for the regular examination or test. 
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Permission to remove a condition by special ex- 
amination or to take special examination on 
account of absence is granted by the dean. 


Conditions incurred during the first semester 
may be removed by a special examination on or 
before April 1 and conditions incurred during 
the second semester may be removed on or before 
October 15, 


A fee of $1.00 is charged for special examina- 
tions, and the treasurer’s receipt must be pre- 
sented to the instructor before the examination is 
taken. 


REPORTS 


At the middle and end of each semester a re- 
port of the student’s standing and record of class 
attendance is sent to him, or, if he is not of age, to 
his parents or guardian. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The students in the College of the Bible unite 
with the students in Transylvania College in main- 
taining a Young Men’s Christian Association and 
a Young Women’s Christian Association. These 
organizations hold simultaneous meetings at the 
regular chapel hour on Wednesdays. In addition 
to their devotional meetings they carry on various 
forms of social and service activities. 


The Student Volunteer Band, occupying a 
room in the college building, affords helpful asso- 
ciation for those who have expressed their inten- 
tion of entering upon Christian service on the 
foreign field. In it the missionary motive is sus- 
tained and deepened, the fields and problems of 
missions are studied, and the spiritual life is 
deepened. 


The Aleph Theta Ze Society is an honorary 
society open to graduate students. In order to be 
eligible for membership a student must have 
received an A. B. degree from a standard college 
and have attained a grade of not less than sixty 
per cent A’s and B’s with no grade under C, dur- 
ing the first semester of his residence at the 
College of the Bible. From those who are eligible 
for membership the candidates are elected by 
those who are already members of the society on 
the basis of personal qualities, attitude, and evi- 
dent gifts of leadership, by a unanimous vote, 
except one. 


EXTENSION WORK IN CHINA 


The College of the Bible, in co-operation with 
Transylvania College and Hamilton College, sup- 
ports the staff representative of the Disciples of 
Christ in the Hospital of the University of Nan- 
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king, China. This is a combined faculty and stu- 
dent enterprise, administered by a council com- 
posed of representatives from the faculties and 
student bodies. The amount required to sup- 
port this work is $1,000 annually, though the in- 
terest of the faculty and students in this enter- 
prise is such that the amount annually subscribed 
for this fund usually exceeds $1,000. There is no 
college enterprise in which the student body takes 
a deeper interest. 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 


Three days in the week a half hour in the 
midst of the class sessions is devoted to worship 
in Morrison Chapel, jointly with the students in 
Transylvania College. In addition to providing 
for the spiritual needs of the college community, 
the program is varied through the week to admit 
of the president’s address, an address by an in- 
vited speaker, an occasional musical program, and 
the separate meetings of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W.C. A. in their respective rooms. An additional 
period is devoted to student interests. Students 
are required to attend these services as they are 
required to attend the sessions of their classes. 


The presence in the city of Lexington of a 
large number of large and representative churches 
and well organized Sunday schools, not only of 
the communion of the Disciples of Christ, but of 
the other leading communions, each having a 
cultured and spiritual ministry, affords excellent 
opportunities for the cultivation of the spiritual 
life, for active Christian service, and for obser- 
vation of the most approved methods by which 
successful churches, Sunday schools and Young 
People’s Societies accomplish their work. 
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The city has an active and successful Y. M. C. 
A., equipped with excellent modern buildings, and 
exerting a positive Christian influence in the com- 
munity. This institution is open to students on 
the usual conditions. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


Several years ago the student body formally 
adopted the Honor System by a resolution em- 
bodying the following items: 


That cheating in examinations and written 
tests 1s considered dishonorable; that the case of 
any student suspected of cheating shall be in- 
vestigated and, if found guilty, such student shall 
be asked to withdraw from the college; that the 
committee of investigation shall consist of the 
presidents and secretaries of the several classes 
and a chairman elected by the student body for 
one year; that a pledge shall be signed by each 
student in each examination or written test in 
which he shall affirm on his honor that he has 
neither received nor given assistance. 


As a consequence of this action, a high spirit 
of honor has prevailed throughout the institution 
during these years, not only in the examination 
room, but in every phase of student life. 


THE PAGEANT 

From time to time the College of the Bible 
presents a historical pageant on the campus. 
Last session the departments of Expression, 
Church History, and New Testament collabo- 
rated in preparing and presenting “Seekers After 
Truth,” a historical pageant setting forth the 
emergence of Christianity against the religions 
and philosophies of the Graeco-Roman world, 
centering around Paul’s address on the acropolis 
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of Athens. The pure Grecian facade of Morrison 
College, of the Transylvania group, affords an 
unusual setting for such a dramatic presentation. 


The pageant is administered by a joint com- 
mittee of students and faculty members, which 
selects the presentation, determines the date, and 
administers the enterprise. 


FEES, FELLOWSHIPS AND STUDENT AID 


TUITION 


The tuition for a session is $107.25. If pay- 
ment is made by the semester, the rate is $61.25 


for the first, and $49 for the second semester, 
except that students entering at the beginning of 


the second semester shall pay $56.25. A reduction 
of $5 for the session is made if the studént com- 
pletes his matriculation and pays his fees or pre- 
sents his scholarship before the close of the third 
day of the session, which, for the session of 
1925-1926 will fall on Wednesday, September 16. 
If payment is made by the semester, a reduction 
of $3 will be made if the payment is made before 
the close of the third day of the semester, 
which, for the first semester of the session of 
1925-1926 will fall on Wednesday, September 16, 
or for the second semester on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 3. 


DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE FEES 


A fee of $10 is charged for the diploma for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, for the degree of 
Master of Religious Education, and for the degree © 
of Bachelor of Practical Theology. A fee of $5 
is charged for the Certificate in Religious Educa- 
tion and for the English Bible Certificate. 


ROOM RENT 


Rent for a room in Ewing Hall accommodating 
two men is $75 for the session for each person, or 
$40.00 a semester. Rent for a single room is $90 
for the session, or $50 for the semester. Room 
rent for each young woman in Lyons Hall I. or 
Lyons Hall II. is $75 for the session, or $40 for 
the semester. Room rent must invariably be paid 
in advance. 
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ESTIMATED EXPENSE FOR THE SESSION 


The following tabulation is a fair estimate of 
a student’s necessary expenses in the College for 
one session of thirty-six weeks: 


Low Med. High 


PALLLOD cacy tte cee cee $102.25 $107.25 $117.50 
Board, 36 weeks.......... 144.00 198.00 234.00 
Room-rent, heat and 

light, 36 weeks........ 75.00 80.00 90.00 


Books and Stationery.. 15.00 23.00 31.00 


$336.25 $408.25 $472.50 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Each year the College of the Bible awards 
on a competitive basis three $300 fellowships 
to graduate students. These fellowships are 
awarded on the following conditions: 

1. The applicant must be a graduate of a 
standard college. 

2. He must have the highest average grades 
made during the four years of undergraduate 
work. 


3. He must submit a piece of written work. 
4. He must show evidence of personal qual- 


ities of character, attitude, and gifts of leader- 
ship. 


The fellowships are awarded for one year. 


Application blanks for fellowships may be 
secured from the dean upon request. 


The award of fellowships will be made by the 
Committee on Fellowships August 15, and all 
applications must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee not later than August 1. Applications 
should be mailed to the dean. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of scholarships are available from 
the Claude L. Garth and the Kentucky Christian 
Education Society funds for the use of students 
who are dependent upon assistance in order to 
secure training for distinctively Christian leader- 
ship. 


A scholarship amounts to $60 and must be 
used toward the payment of tuition. 


A student may receive an additional sum of 
$42.25 during the first year of his residence at the 
College, upon special application to the faculty. 


Unmarried students who are receiving a net 
income of $600 during the academic year are not 
eligible for a scholarship. 


Scholarships may be retained upon the con- 
dition that during the first year the student shall 
pass in not less than 24 hours of work and that 
during each semester thereafter he shall pass in 
not less than 12 hours. A special student taking 
less than 12 hours is required to pass in all his 
subjects during the first year, and to pass in all 
of his subjects during each semester thereafter. 
A student who has forfeited his scholarship 
through failure to meet these requirements shall 
again become eligible when he shall have satisfied 
the above requirements in any semester immedi- 
ately preceding the renewal of his application. 


A ministerial student having his work in 
Transylvania College, in order to retain his 
scholarship, must elect at least 10 semester hours 
from the College of the Bible in his junior year in 
Transylvania College and at least 20 semester 
hours from the College of the Bible in his senior 
year in Transylvania College. 
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It is expected that students who are not de- 
pendent upon assistance will provide for their 
expenses through other channels, thus making it 
possible for students who otherwise could not 
secure training to avail themselves of these aid 
funds. 


Students who hold scholarships are required 
to render some specific service of a practical char- 
acter either in connection with the college or in 
the churches in or near Lexington or in social or 
community work. These assignments are ar- 
ranged with the Committee on Student Service. 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 


Out of any residue that may remain after all 
scholarships have been granted students who are 
especially in need may be granted loans upon 
application, by special action of the faculty. These 
loans are made upon notes that are renewable 
each year and which bear interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


The presence in Kentucky of a large number 
of rural and village churches within easy access 
of Lexington, which are not able to command the 
entire time of a minister, presents a particularly 
favorable opportunity for self-support to students 
preparing for the ministry, especially if they have 
had some experience in preaching and the care of 
churches. The situation is equally fortunate for 
many churches which likewise would be unable 
to have regular ministration. Because of the 
evangelistic and missionary earnestness of the 
students many of the churches ministered to by 
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the students from the College of the Bible are 
among the most prosperous in Kentucky. 


For the convenience of both students and 
churches a joint committee, consisting of one fac- 
ulty representative and one student representa- 
tive, has been created to serve as a co-ordinating 
body through which the needs of the churches and 
of the students may be brought together. 


The city of Lexington with its varied activities 
and needs affords the usual opportunities of a 
modern city for many kinds of remunerative serv- 
ices by means of which students may defray all 
or 2 considerable part of their expenses while pur- 
suing their courses of study. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE COURSE OF 
STUDY 


The course of study has been carefully planned 
to fit men and women for an effective ministry, 
not only from a general point of view based upon 
the demands placed upon the ministry in the 
modern world, but from the point of view of the 
communion of the Disciples of Christ in which the 
greater part of the graduates of the College of 
the Bible will do their work. 


With this objective in view, emphasis has 
been placed upon the following points: 


I. A course based upon a concrete study of 
needs. A study of needs among the Disciples of 
Christ as a communion throughout the nation and 
in Kentucky reveals a need for four rather distinct 
types of theological training. 


First: For a scholarly religious leadership 
thoroughly trained in standard graduate study 
against a broad background of general knowl- 
edge and culture such as is given by the standard 
undergraduate college. 


Second: For professionally trained practi- 
tioners in the field of religious education, either 
as general administrators, field workers, directors 
of religious education in local churches and com- 
munity schools of religion, departmental spe- 
cialists, or lesson writers. This calls for grad- 
uate training against a solid background of under- 
graduate work. 


Third: For religious leaders who require a 
fundamental general culture training combined 
with specialization in theology. This requires 
such study as may be had in the first years of a 
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standard college course, together with theo- 
logical specialization in the upper undergraduate 
years. 


Fourth: For a ministry trained for the rural 
and village churches many of which are languish- 
ing because of the lack of trained leadership. 
Many of these men have not had advantages of 
early training and are now well advanced in years. 
They require a course especially designed to meet 
their situation, without entrance requirements, 
flexible, and immediately practical, with oppor- 
tunities for personal coaching. 


II. A combination of prescription with free 
election. This is particularly needed in the gen- 
eral course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. The well prepared student should have 
fundamental training in all the departments in 
the interest of breadth of outlook and general 
skill. At the same time he should have oppor- 
tunity to become especially proficient in the par- 
ticular aspect of the ministry in which he will 
engage. The professional course and the briefer 
course are more rigidly prescribed. 


Ill. Fundamentals in the content of the course. 
The course is built around the conception that 
the effective Christian leader must have his train- 
ing center in (1) a knowledge of the nature and 
history of religion and of the Christian religion 
in particular; (2) a thorough-going mastery of 
the Christian Scriptures in the Old and New 
Testaments; (3) a knowledge of the historic de- 
velopment of the universal church and a knowl- 
edge of the origin and development of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in particular; (4) a knowledge 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion and the history of Christian thought; (5) 
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church administration, including religious educa- 
tion; and (6) a working knowledge of the needs 
and conditions in the non-Christian world and of 
the organization of the modern church for the 
execution of this missionary task. 


IV. The combination of theory with practice. 
Wherever possible the student is given oppor- 
tunity to work out his theoretical training in 
actual practice. In pastoral theology he prepares 
and delivers sermons under criticism. The stu- 
dents who preach have stated periods for con- 
ference where the concrete problems arising in 
the administration of their churches are discussed 
under faculty supervision. Students in religious 
education are given experience in the actual con- 
duct of religious education in its various aspects 
in the local church and in the community. 


V. Complete classroom segregation of the 
several types of students on the basis of academic 
preparation. 


In this way provision is made for the several 
types of training required without sacrificing 
the rigid standards of graduate training, on the 
one hand, or neglecting the unprepared student 
whose needs the seminary should serve, on the 
other hand. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY LEADING TO THE 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


ADMISSION 


The course of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity is open to graduates of 
standard colleges or to those who, in the judg- 
ment of the faculty, have had equivalent training. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


This course requires three years subsequent 
to the A. B. degree. Owing to a reciprocal rela- 
tion between the College of the Bible and Tran- 
sylvania College, a student may elect one year of 
work in theology totaling 30 semester hours dur- 
ing his junior and senior years in Transylvania 
College, thus receiving credit in theology for 30 
hours on his A. B. degree and at the same time 
reducing his theological course to two years sub- 
sequent to his A. B. degree. His theological 
courses must, in that event, be taken on a grad- 
uate basis. A student electing this option will 
major in theology for his A. B. degree. No work 
may be taken in the College of the Bible by one 
who has not attained full junior standing in his 
undergraduate course. 


A similar adjustment of credits will be made 
with students who bring undergraduate theolog- 
ical credits under similar conditions from col- 
leges other than Transylvania College, provided 
the character of the work done is acceptable to the 
faculty. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


The course is organized on the basis of three 
units: 


1. Prescribed Courses. 
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Of the total 92 hours required for graduation, 
54 hours are definitely prescribed. These are 
fundamental courses in all the departments 
deemed necessary for an adequate training in any 
field of the Christian ministry. These courses 
should be taken in the year indicated and, in mak- 
ing out schedules, should take precedence over all 
other subjects. The prescribed courses are listed 
separately in the Courses of Instruction. 


2. Departmental Electives. 


In addition to the prescribed courses, the stu- 
dent is required to elect a specified number of 
hours in each department. None of these courses 
is specifically prescribed, the student electing 
freely from the courses that remain in each de- 
partment after the prescribed courses have been 
taken. In making his elections, however, the stu- 
dent should follow, as far as possible, the sequence 
of the courses and should make his selection under 
the advice of the department. As many as 22 
hours of departmental electives are required. 


3. Free Electives. 


The remaining 16 of the 92 hours required for 
graduation may be elected freely by the student 
from any or all of the departments, except that 
not more than 4 credit hours may be offered in 
Expression. 


THE MAJOR 


The student is expected to pursue a major in 
the field of his special interest. A major con- 
sists of not less than 18 hours to be made up of 
prescribed courses, departmental electives, and 
free electives. 
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THE THESIS 


In addition to the satisfactory completion of 
92 semester hours, the candidate is required to 
submit a thesis within the field in which he has 
elected to specialize. The subject of the thesis 
must be submitted for approval not later than 
November 1, and the completed thesis not later 
than May 1, of the academic year in which the 
degree is received. The thesis shall be written on 
bond or linen paper 814 by 11 inches, with a mar- 
gin of 114 inches on the left side, and bound in 
uniform black cloth. The bound copy shall be 
finally deposited at least one week before com- 
mencement. The title page shall bear the inscrip- 
tion: “Submitted in fulfillment of the thesis re- 
quirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
in the College of the Bible.” 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 
Old Testament 


1. Prescribed Courses: 
Historical Survey of the Old Testa- Hours Total 


ment (Junior year)_---~---_----- 6 
*Old Testament Prophecy (Middle 
VOLT) ones setes asa eee oe 4 10 
2. Departmental Electives________.__________ 4 4 


New Testament 
1. Prescribed Courses: 


Life of Christ (Junior year)___---__- 6 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior 
WEORE Ween aos Some 6 12 
2. Departmental Electives  ---_------------ 4 4 


Church History 
1. Prescribed Courses: 


The Ancient Church (Junior year)--- 2 

The Mediaeval Church ___------------ 2 

The Protestant Reformation (Middle 
CCE) a ee ee ee 2 


*Hebrew may be substituted for this course. 
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History of the Disciples ~------------ 
Departmental Electives __.--------------- 


Doctrine 
Prescribed Courses: 
-The Doctrine of God (Middle year)_-- 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
(Middle: year)-o2) 22 eee 


Departmental Electives ~___----_-------- 


Pastoral Theology 
Prescribed Courses: 
Theory of Preaching ~--------------- 
The Minister’s Message ~-__--------._ 
Church Administration ~--__-_--_---_- 
* Fundamentals of Expression —-____~_- 
* Vocal Interpretation of the Bible 


Departmental Electives ~-.--..------___- 


Religious Education 

Prescribed Courses: 
Administration of Religious Education 
(Junior: year) 2226 eee 
Philosophy of Religious Education 
(Middletyear)t22) 2425-2 e eee 
Curriculum of Religious Education 
(Middle yearns seen eee ee 
Departmental Electives __________________ 


— 


Missions 
General Survey (Junior year) ________ 
Totals cece a seerr ss Se eee 


Total required for graduation 


*This course receives one hour credits. 


PF ONY DY WD 


16 
92 


THE COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Master of Religious Education is a pro- 
fessional degree designed for practitioners in the 
field of religious education. Against a back- 
ground of training in the fundamentals of re- 
ligion, biblical subjects, church history, the his- 
tory of Christian thought and church administra- 
tion the student is given an introduction to the 
fundamental aspects of the religious educational 
process. Emphasis is placed not only upon the 
theory, but upon actual experience in the conduct 
of religious education, not only in the local church 
school from general administration to teaching, 
but also in the correlated agencies of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts, the 
Campfire Girls, Christian Endeavor, and Com- 
munity agencies. 


ADMISSION 


The course is open to graduates of standard 
colleges or to those who, in the judgment of the 
faculty, have had equivalent training. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The course requires two years of study 
amounting to 60 semester hours, subsequent to 
the A. B. or B. S. degrees. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


Students who expect to become candidates for 
the degree of Master of Religious Education 
should elect their undergraduate major in educa- 
tion. They should have psychology and a minor 
where possible, either in the social sciences or 
in philosophy. 
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THE THESIS 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Re- 
ligious Education will submit a thesis in the field 
of religious education. The rules governing the 
thesis in this course are the same as those for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


*PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Old Testament 
Hours Total] 


Old Testament Survey ------ ree TS. 6 

Prophecy-2-. oe 2e ae Eee ee sens 4 10 
New Testament 

Life, of) Christ (2. 4-022 eke se ade 6 

History and Literature of Apostolic Age 6 12 
Church History 

The Ancient Church —__---_---------_-- 2 

The Protestant Reformation —___.__-__- 2 

American Christianity ___..__________-___ 2 6 

Doctrine 
The History of Christian Thought______ 4 4 
Pastoral Theology 

Church Administration ~..____________ s i 

Public Worship and Church Music______ 2 

Church Architecture _-_____________-___ 2 6 


Religious Education 

History of Religious Education _________ 
Administration of Religious Education __ 
Philosophy of Religious Education_______ 
Curriculum of Religious Education 
History of Religion __..______.__________ 
Agencies of Religious Education_________ 
Method in Teaching Religion 
The Psychology of Religion ____________ 
TRE SULEVECY 2202s eee 
Research 22 

RGtAL Go SS Sa re ee eS 60 


NNHNNN RRND W LD 


wae a ee ee 


“Students who submit undergraduate courses in theology 
paralleling courses prescribed may substitute otherg' approved 
by the faculty. 


THE COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


ADMISSION 


Before entering upon this course the student 
must have completed the freshman and sopho- 
more years in a standard college. 


It is advised that students preparing for en- 
trance upon this course pursue, as far as possible, 
content courses in the sophomore year, including 
such courses as literature, history, psychology, 
science, and the social sciences. The purpose of 
these years is to build a broad background for a 
solid and enduring ministry under the exacting 
conditions of modern life. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


Students who matriculate for the P. Th. B. 
degree are admitted to the regular graduate 
courses, though the standard of work required of 
them is somewhat modified to meet the needs of 
the undergraduate student. 


Of the sixty semester hours required for grad- 
uation, fifty-four are prescribed from the several 
departments and six are freely elected from all 
the departments. There are thus three units in 
the entire four-year course, as follows: 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Work in a standard college____------_---- 64 hours 
Prescribed courses in the Collece of 
RUOIPTHDIOG! ooo) eee es ao 54 hours 
Electives in the College of the Bible---_._ 6 hours 60 hours 
Blige gteet fee sn see eee 124 hours 


The prescribed courses cover the following 
subjects by departments: 
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Old Testament 


Historical Survey of the Old Testament 
Old Testament Prophecy -----------~---- 


New Testament 


Ae: <2 2 ees. eee 


Church History 
Ancient Church _--~-------- eRe Lh ENCE, 
The Protestant Reformation ~~-__-~----- 
History of the Disciples  ~-___-_.--_-__~- 


Doctrine 


The Doctrine of God ~__---_-_-__------- 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation -___-_ 


Pastoral Theology 
Theory of »Preaching’ £2222. —-3 22-222 2 
The Minister’s Message ~__.-_________- 
Church Administration ~-_--____-___--__ 
Fundamentals of Expression ~~..-_-____ 
Vocal Interpretation of the Bible________ 


Religious Education 
Organization of Religious Education_____ 
Philosophy of Religious Education_______ 
Curriculum of Religious Education______ 


Missions 
The Great Mission Fields _____________ a 
The Home Base of Missions ____________ 
Elective Courses 222025 02-2222 Se ee 


— 


Total ee es eee 


*This course receives one hour credit. 


Hours 


6 
4 


www hs vo 


Total 


10 


12 


60 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
*OLD TESTAMENT 
Prescribed Courses 
1-2. Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 

This course aims to give a comprehensive survey of the 
Old Testament with a brief survey of the post-biblical 
history of the Jews. The books of the Old Testament 
are studied as thoroughly as possible with a consideration 
of the historical background of each one. The attempt 
is made to equip the student with such a knowledge of 
the Old Testament and such methods of study as to 
enable him to continue his study with pleasure and 
profit. Geographical and historical allusions are studied 
as they occur. Attention is given to the relations of 
the Jews to other nations and to the world in which 
they lived. Written reports and outside readings are 
required of those taking this course. Open to Juniors. 
The session. T., Th., §., 8:00 a.m. Professor Pyatt. 


9-10. Old Testament Prophecy. 

This course consists of a critical and exegetical study of 
the chief prophetic books of the Old Testament, with 
a careful reading of the remaining prophets. During 
the course a study is made of the background of the 
prophetic writings, the religion of the Hebrews, and the 
development of the prophetic ideas. Lectures, reports, 
and discussions are the methods used in this class. 


Old Testament 1-2 or its equivalent is a pre-requisite 
for those entering this class. 


The session. T., Th., 10:30 a.m. Professor Pyatt. 


Elective Courses 


3-4. The Hebrew Language. 

The fundamentals of Hebrew are carefully taught. 

The analysis of occurrent forms into original elements 
and the laws for the combination of these elements 
are drilled at length with the purpose of building up 
a good vocabulary. Written translations of Hebrew 
into English and of English into Hebrew are required 
throughout the year. In addition to the written trans- 


*Not all the courses offered in Old Testament will be 
taught in any one year. The determniation as to which 
courses will be taught will depend upon the election of the 
students, within the limits of the teaching load which the 
professor is expected to carry. 
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lations about forty chapters of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment are translated during the year. The aim of the 
course is to give the student such knowledge of the 
language that he may prosecute its further study with- 
out the aid of a teacher. 


The session. Four hours. Hours to be arranged. 
Open to Middlers. Professor Pyatt. 


Old Testament Introduction. 

Covers as fully as the time permits the questions of 
textual and historical criticism pertaining to the books 
of the Old Testament. The principles of criticism, both 
textual and historical, pertaining to the books are set 
forth, and a practical application of these principles 
to problems of criticism in the Old Testament is made. 
Attention is given to the Old Testament Canon. The 
aim is to give the student an intelligent acquaintance 
with the subject of Old Testament criticism. 


First semester. W., F., 1:15 a. m. Professor Pyatt. 


Poetical Literature of the Old Testament. 

This course involves a study of the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry and of a selected number of typical 
poetical compositions. The book of Psalms is care- 
fully studied as the most representative collection of 
Hebrew sacred poetry; the Song of Songs is considered 
and the various interpretations of it are examined; 
the Psalms of Solomon are briefly studied as a late 
example of Hebrew poetical writings setting forth a 
number of important religious teachings. 


First semester. W., F3 11:15 a.m. Professor Pyatt. 


Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 

The rise and development of the idea of Wisdom and 
of Wisdom thought is traced. The book of Job as a 
dramatic poem dealing with a Wisdom problem is care- 
fully studied. Proverbs is studied as a group of col- 
lections of Wisdom sayings; Ecclesiastes receives atten- 


tion as an effort to attain a satisfactory philosophy of 


life. The Wisdom of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon 
are studied as late examples of Wisdom writing. Ex- 
amples of Wisdom writing appearing in various other 
parts of the Old Testament are also collated. 


Second semester. W., F., 1:15 p.m. Professor Pyatt. 
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11-12. Hebrew Literature. 
The exact work done by this course varies from year 
to year according to the requirements of the class. The 
course regularly includes a careful review of the ele- 
ments of Hebrew and of Hebrew syntax. In addition, 
selected passages are read from the poetical and pro- 
phetic books, and a study is made of Hebrew meter. 


Open to those who have had course 5-6 or its equiva- 
lent. The session. Two hours weekly. Professor Pyatt. 


13-14. The Religion of Israel. 
A study of the development of the religion of the Old 
Testament and Judaism from the earliest times until 
the close of the Mishnah. Attestion is given to sacred 
places, rites, institutions and personages and to the 
more important religious teachings. 


The session. Two hours, to be arranged. Professor 
Pyatt. 


15-16. The Ancient History of the Near East. 

This is designed as a course on the background of 
the Old Testament and the subsequent developments 
in Judaism. It consists of a brief survey of the out- 
lines of ancient history, followed by a study of the 
life, thought, and customs of the ancient Mediterrean 
World. Attention is given to the Apocrapha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament and more espe- 
cially to the Rabbinic Literature. A fair acquaintance 
with the Old Testament and ancient history is re- 
quired of those entering this course. 


The session. Two hours, to be arranged. Professor 
Pyatt. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Prescribed Courses 


1-2. The Life of Jesus. 


An intensive study of the life and ministry of Jesus, 
based on a harmony of the gospels. The geographical, 
historical, and religious setting of Jesus’ life receives 
generous attention. The significant events in his career, 
the development of his ministry in devotion to his king- 
dom-purpose, and the causes which led to his rejection 
and death are carefully considered. 
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The session. M., 1:30 p.m., W., F., 10:30 a.m. Open 
to Juniors. (Not offered in 1925-26.) Professor 
Stauffer. 


The History and Literature of the Apostolic Age. 

A study of the sources, consisting of the book of Acts, 
the epistles, and Revelation. The major emphasis is 
placed on the gradual extension of the church from 
Jerusalem throughout the Roman Empire, the forces 
that opposed Christianity and those that~aided in 
determining its historic character, the development of 
ecclesiastical organization and of Christian worship and 
life, and the more significant phases of early Christian 
doctrine. 


The session. T., Th., F., 11:30 a. m. Open to Mid- 
dlers or to those who have had New Testament 1-2 or - 
its equivalent. (Not offered is 1925-1926.) Professor 
Stauffer. 


Elective Courses 


New Testament Introduction. 

The books of the New Testament are studied with spe- 
cial reference to the questions of date and authorship, 
the particular situations which in each instance called 
them forth, and their literary relationships. The course 
will alternate regularly with New Testament 7 and 8. 


The session. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor Stauffer. 


The Synoptic Gospels. 

The first three gospels are studied with reference to 

their coincidences and differences, as bearing on the 

problems of their origin and priority, and the literary 

method of each. Emphasis is laid on the dominant 

interest and the fundamental doctrines of each gospel. 
First semester. W., F., 9:00 a.m. Professor Stauffer. 


The Johannine Literature. 

The fourth gospel, the epistles of John, and Revelation 
are intensively studied, to determine matters of date, 
authorship, doctrine, and reflected ideas. An important 
phase of the work of the course is the comparison of 
the fourth gospel with the first three. 


Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Stauffer. 


10. 


10 


12. 
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The History of New Testament Times. 

The course deals with the political geography of the 
gospels, the history of Palestine from the conquest of 
Alexander of Macedon to 135 A. D., the development 
of Jewish parties during this period, the social and 
religious life of the people, messianism, the apocalyptic 
movement, and the literature of Palestinian Judaism 
during the last two centuries B. C. and the first century 
Ase D: 


First semester. T., Th., 10:30 a.m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Stauffer. 


The Canon and Text of the New Testament. 

The history of the formation of the canon; the canon 
in the eastern and western churches; the canon of the 
Reformation and of later Protestantism; the history of 
the transmission of the text through various manu- 
scripts and versions; fundamental principles of textual 
criticism. 


Second semester. T., Th. 10:30 a. m. Recom- 
mended to Middlers. Professor Stauffer. 


Contemporary Jewish Thought. 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the main ideas that were prevalent in Palestinian 
and non-Palestinian Judaism alike, during the period 
within which Christianity had ‘its origin and early 
development. A genera] survey will be made of all the 
non-Christian literature of the Jews that belongs to 
this period, and particular attention will be given to 
the more important writings of this type. 


First semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. (Not offered 
in 1925-1926.) Professor Stauffer. 


Contemporary Thought in the Graeco-Roman World. 
Pursuing a purpose similar to that of New Testament 
11, this course will seek to make the student acquainted 
with the ideas that were influencing men in the larger 
cultural world of the first Christian century. Emphasis 
will be laid upon those elements in the current thought- 
world of the Graeco-Roman civilization which are needed 
to understand particular phases of New Testament 
doctrine. 
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Second semester. T., Th., 10:30 a.m. (Not offered 
in 1925-1926.) Professor Stauffer. 


The Greek New Testament. 

A course in the interpretation of the New Testament 
from the standpoint of the original text. Selections 
are read from the Gospels, Acts, and greater Pauline 
Epistles. The course begins with a rapid survey of 
the essentials of New Testament Greek for the benefit 
of those whose Greek needs review before attacking 
actual reading. 


The session. T., Th., F., 2:15 p.m. Professor Pyatt. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
*Prescribed Courses 


The Ancient Church. 


A study of the Roman world in which Christianity was 
established; the extension of the church throughout 
Europe; the church’s relation to the state. 


First semester. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Open to Juniors. 
(Not offered in 1925-1926.) Professor McQuary. 


The Mediaeval Church. 
The rise of monasticism and the papacy; relation of 
the church to the Holy Roman Empire; worship and 
doctrines of the mediaeval church; the deterioration of 
the mediaeval church and beginnings of reform senti- 
ment and movements. 


Second semester. W., F., 8:00 a.m. Open to Juniors. 
(Not offered in 1925-1926.) Professor McQuary. 


The Continental Reformation. 

The social, intellectual and religious backgrounds of 
the Reformation; rise and development of the Protestant 
movements in Germany, Switzerland, France and the 
Netherlands. Major emphasis is put upon the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic movements. 


First semester. T., Th. 8:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


*New Testament 3-4 and Doctrine 7-8 may be apphed 
toward major requirements in Church History. 
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6. History of the Disciples of Christ. 
The religious conditions in America at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; the Stone movement in 
Kentucky; the Campbell movement; outstanding lead- 
ers and principles; the message of the Disciples of 
Christ for the Christian world. 


Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Elective Courses 


4, History of English Protestantism. 
Pre-reformation religious conditions in England; the 
Reformation under Henry VIII and his successors; 
history of English Protestantism to the end of the 
nineteenth century. 


Second semester. T., Th., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 
5. American Christianity. 
Planting of the denominations of Europe in America 
through colonization; influence of New World conditions 
on these churches; the great revivals; historic crises in 
the history of American Christianity. 


First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor McQuary. 


7. The Early Church Fathers. 
A seminar course in the early Christian literature gath- 
ering around great crises in the history of the ancient 
church. Special attention will be paid to this literature 
as related to problems of New Testament study and 
the unfolding of church organization and doctrine. 


First semester. Hours to be arranged. Professors 
McQuary and Stauffer. 


8. Christian Unity. 

A seminar course for advanced students. The course 

makes a study of the history of efforts toward Chris- 

tian unity, and aims also to work out a statement of 

principles. Special attention is paid to the message 

of the Disciples of Christ concerning Christian Unity. 
Second semester. Hours to be arranged. Professors 

McQuary and Stauffer. 


History and Literature of the Apostolic Age. 
See Department of New Testament, Course 3. 
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DOCTRINE 


Prescribed Courses 
Doctrine of God. 


A preliminary study is made of theology; its impor- 
tance; its relation to religion; the sources and qualifi- 
cations for theological study; the special task of the 
modern theologian. A more detailed study is made of 
the doctrine of God; the sources of the conception 
which we have today; his nature, evidence of his 
existence; his purpose as expressed in the kingdom; 
his method of revealing himself, with special emphasis 
on the revelation in the Scriptures; significance of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the development of this 
doctrine in the history of the church; the relation of 
God to his world, and the problems suggested by this 
relationship. 


First semester. T. T., F., 2:15 p.m. Open to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Snoddy. 


Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 


A study is made of sin; the sources of the Christian 
conception; its nature; its origin; its consequences 
for man; God’s relation to it. A study is made of 
salvation; the development of the Christian concep- 
tion; co-operation between the human and the divine; 
the relation of Christ to salvation, with special em- 
phasis on the doctrine of the person of Christ and the 
doctrine of the atonement. This study also includes 
the Christian life; its various aspects; the significance 
of the church; the doctrine of the Holy Spirit; the 
doctrine of sanctification; the future consummation. 


Second semester. T., Th. F., 2:15 p. m. Open to 
Middlers. Professor Snoddy. 


Elective Courses 
The Teaching of Jesus. 


Character of the sources; the relation of Jesus to the 
Old Testament, to the prophets, and to John the Bap- 
tist; his kingdom-purpose; a careful study of the more 
important elements in his teaching, with special refer- 
ence to the religious needs of our own times. The 
course alternates regularly with Doctrine 5-6. 


The session. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Professor Stauffer. 


5-6. 
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The Teaching of Paul. 
A study of Paul’s pre-Christian life, his conversion, 
and his missionary activities, with special reference to 
their bearing on the formulation of his Christian 
thought, together with a comprehensive study of the 
more important elements in his teaching. Some atten- 
tion will be given to a comparison of Paul’s funda- 
mental doctrines with those of Jesus. 

The session. T., Th. 9:00 a. m. (Not offered in 
1925-1926.) Professor Stauffer. 


The History of Christian Thought. 
A study of the development of Christian thought from 
the establishment of the church to the present time; 
the influences which helped to determine the thought 
of the church; the process through which the thought 
of the church crystallized into the great creeds and 
doctrinal systems. Special emphasis is placed on the 
changing thought of the modern world, and a study 
is made of the conditions which make this change 
inevitable. 

The session. T., Th., 11:30 a.m. Professor Snoddy. 


Christian Ethics. 
A study of the origin, ideals, principles, and practical 
program of the Christian life. An approach to the 
subject is found in the various types of life and lead- 
ership developed in the history of the ancient Hebrews. 
Special attention is given to the Hebrew prophets and 
Jesus. The working out of Christian ideals in organ- 
ized Christianity receives consideration. The Chris- 
tian life is compared with the life demanded by the 
great religions of the world. And finally, an attempt 
is made to formulate a working ethical program for 
dealing with the pressing problems of the modern world 
from the standpoint of the Christian life. 

Second semester, M., 11:30 p. m., W., F., 8:00 a. m. 
Professor Snoddy. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
Prescribed Courses 
Theory of Preaching. 
A course in the principles of sermon composition; 
practice preaching with criticism by instructors and 
class; collateral study of the history of Christian 
preaching. 
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First semester. T., Th., 11:30 a.m. Professor McQuary, 
Mr. Saxon. 


The Minister’s Message. 

The psychology and content of positive preaching for 
the life and thought of today; the doctrinal, social, and 
evangelistic phases of the Christian message. 


Second semester. T., Th., 11:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary, Mr. Saxon. 


Church Administration. 

Tdeal and task of the church in relation to the king- 
dom of God; organization of the church to meet its 
task successfully; relation of the pastor to church and 
community; personal duties and offices of the pastor 
as servant and leader in church and community life. 


First semester. W., F., 10:30 a. m. For Middlers 
and Seniors. Professor McQuary. 


Expression. 

In these courses the elemental languages—words, tones, 
and actions—are studied, and their functions in the 
interpretation of literature and life are emphasized. 
Students are taught how to establish the conditions 
for true tone production, and to control the breath 
from the diaphragm. Poise is developed, and the body 
is trained to be more flexible and responsive to the 
mind. Attention, spontaneity, freedom of tone, func- 
tions of the imagination, and action of the mind and 
breathing are some of the phases of the subject of vocal 
expression discussed and developed in this course. 


The session. T., Th. 1:15 p. m. Open to Juniors. 
Mr. Saxon. 


Expression. 

Qualities of voice; vocal and pantomimic problems; 
literary and vocal interpretation of the Bible. Students 
are taught to read the Scriptures in such a way as to 
enjoin their truth upon themselves and others and to 
interpret intelligently and sympathetically the varied 
messages of the Bible. This course emphasizes Bible 
reading as a most important part of public worship. 


The session. W., F., 11:30. Mr. Saxon. 
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Elective Courses 
Public Worship and Church Music. 
Meaning and history of Christian ritual; essentials of 
a balanced and dignified order of worship; administra- 
tion of the ordinances; place of music in worship; 
study of the great hymns. 


Second semester. W., F., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Evangelism. 

History of evangelism in the Christian church; lives 
and methods of prominent evangelists; the place of 
evangelism in relation to Christian nurture and religious 
education; the conduct of the evangelistic meeting. 


First semester. T., Th. 8:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Church Architecture. 

Historical types; points of strength and weakness; 
planning the church building of today; careful study 
of church plans, building materials, principles of con- 
struction; costs. 


Second semester. T., Th., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


NOTE: Students who expect to major in Religious 
Education for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
should during their undergraduate course pursue 2 
minor in Education under the advice of the Department 
of Religious Education. 


Prescribed Courses 


Philosophy of Religious Education. 

The place of religion in human experience; the func- 
tion of religious education; the native equipment of 
human nature; the possibility of changing human nature ; 
the nature of experience and the technique of its en- 
richment and control; various types of religious expe- 
rience and their evaluation; the objectives of religious 
education; the institutional aspects of religious education. 


First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Open to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Bower. 
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Curriculum of Religious Education. 

Historical theories of the curriculum; the conception 
of the curriculum as enriched and controlled experience; 
the basic principles involved in this conception of the 
curriculum ; the effect of this conception upon subject- 
matter, method, and organizaticn; analysis and evalua- 
tion of existing curricula of religious education in the 
light of this conception. 


Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Open.to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Bower. 


Administration of Religious Education. 

Responsibility of the church for religious education; 
the Educational Committee, its functions, personnel, 
and method of creation; the Director of Religious 
Education, his qualifications and functions; school or- ° 
ganizations; the teaching body ; the course of study; 
statistics; pupil accounting; measurements; week-day 
and vacation schools of religion; community religious 
education; relation of church school to communal and 
national bodies. 


Second semester. T.; Th. 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Bower. 


Elective Courses 
History of Religious Education. 
Religious education among primitive and early culture 
peoples; religious education among the Hebrews; in 
the early Christian church ; IM mediaeval times; the 
European background of the Sunday School; the Sun- 
day School in England; the development of the Sunday 
School in the United States; recent tendencies in re- 
ligious education; the present situation ; the outlook. 


First semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Bower. 


Agencies of Religious Education. 

General survey of the various agencies of religious 
education; how each of these has arisen; the present 
confused situation; a study of the ideals, progranis, 
and contributions of each agency, including Christian 
Endeavor, the Scout Movement, etc.; evaluation of each 
agency; a study of the home; the public school, the 
playground, and the library in their relation to re- 
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ligious education; the need of organizing the com 
munity for educational ends; suggested programs of 
correlation. 


First semester. F., 3:15—5:15 p. m. Open to Mid- 
dlers and Seniors. Professor Bower. 


Method in Teaching Religion. 
The fundamentals of the learning process; a study of 
the historical theories of method; the dominant trends 
in modern method; evaluation of the various theories 
of method; a detailed study of the method involved 
in introducing religious ideals, attitudes, and motives into 
the entire range of the learner’s experience; brief sur- 
vey of the special methods available for teaching re- 
lgion. 

Second semester. F., 3:15—5:15. Open to Middlers 
and Seniors. Professor Bower. 


Psychology of Religion. 

The origin and nature of the religious consciousness ; 
the genesis of the religious attitude; ways in which 
the religious attitude differs from other mental atti- 
tudes; origin and development of religious practices ; 
origin and development of religious concepts; relation 
of religion to morality; relation of religion to progress; 
various types of religious leaders; types of religious 
behavior. 


First semester. W., F., 11:30 a. m. Professor Bower. 


Survey of Religious Education. 

A study of the character and technique of the survey; 
the survey of a specific enterprise in religious educa- 
tion, whether in the local church, week-day religious 
education, or community religious education; criticism 
of existing programs as revealed by the survey and 
recommendation of educational policies in given situa- 
tions. 


Second semester. W., F., 11:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


Research. 

Research is conducted with reference to problems that 
arise from time to time in connection with religious 
education. Research during the past session was occu- 
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pied chiefly with the basic data concerning the experi- 
ence of children and young people as a basis for the 
construction of the curriculum. Special problems that 
have been referred to the department by educational, 
editorial and other similar bodies have been investigated. 
The credit in this course will depend upon the amount 
of time spent in research. This will vary with the 
problems to be investigated and the time at the stu- 
dent’s command. 


The session. M., 2:30. Professor Bower. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
Prescribed Courses 


The Great Mission Fields. 

Survey of conditions today in the various great mission 
fields of the world; the religious problems which the 
missionary encounters in each field; special attention is 
given to fields occupied by the Disciples of Christ. 


First semester. T., Th. 10:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


The Home Base of Missions. 

Missionary enterprise from the point of view of the 
home land; missionary education through various 
agencies; qualifications to be desired in missionary 
candidates; enlisting missionary workers; missionary 
finance; the pastor as key man; relation of mission 
boards to the local church. 


Second semester. T., Th. 10:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Elective Courses 


Missionary Expansion. 


A general introduction to the history of the modern 
missionary awakening beginning in the sixteenth century. 
The study is centered about the great missionary leaders 
in the opening and development of various fields. 
Changes in methods of work are noted. Formation of 
the great missionary societies of Europe and America. 


The session, T., Th. 10:30 a. m. (Not offered in 
1925-1926.) Professor McQuary. 
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*5. The History of Ancient Religions. 
The Religions of the Ancient Civilization, including 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome. 
A study of Religion as it has manifested itself in historie 
forms, with consideration of the various influences act- 
ing upon it. 


First semester. W., F., 10:30 a. m. Professor Pyatt. 


*6. The History of Contemporary Religions. 

The Religion of the great mission fields, imcluding 
India, China, Japan and Islam, with a survey of the 
religions of some of the more primitive peoples. The 
relation of religion to the civilization in which it flour- 
ishes and the problems which are presented to various 
forms of missionary effort will be considered in this 
course. 


Second semester. W., F., 10:30 a.m. Professor Pyatt. 


The Psychology of Religion. 
See Department of Religious Education, Course 7. 


* May be substituted for Missions 1, 2 as fulfilling require- 
ments for graduation. 


THE COURSE LEADING TO THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE CERTIFICATE 


TYPE OF STUDENT 


This course of study is designed especially to 
meet the needs of students who have not had the 
advantages of high school training or who for 
lack of time find it impossible to pursue the 
longer courses. The subjects will be treated in 
a less technical and critical way than in the 
courses leading to degrees, yet the work will be 
thorough and comprehensive. The course is pre- 
dominantly biblical. The Bible itself is used as 
the text-book in all the Bible studies. Courses of 
study are offered in such subjects as a preacher 
may need in fitting himself for acceptable serv- 
ice. Many ministers today find themselves ham- 
pered in their work because they have not had 
adequate preparation. This course should be 
attractive to men of this type. 


ADMISSION 


No pre-requisites are required for entrance 
upon this course. This course is designed for 
those who find it impossible or undesirable to 
make up the credits required to enter a freshman 
class in a standard college. It is open to men and 
women. 


THOSE WHO TEACH THE COURSE 


While the work of this department is under 
the immediate personal supervision of one of the 
members of the staff, all the professors offer 
courses in the department. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The course covers three years of study. When 
completed it leads to a Certificate in English 
Bible. It is so arranged, however, that it is pos- 
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sible for a student to enter at the beginning of 
any year or any semester and to withdraw at the 
end of the year, securing as much training as his 
circumstances will permit, if he does not find it 
possible to take the ful] course. The studies of 
one year are not pre-requisite to those of the fol- 
lowing years, 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Much attention is given to the individual 
needs of students arising out of the various types 
of previous educational experience. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


FIRST YEAR 


Old Testament History. 
A historical study of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
noting the different periods and dispensations with the 
institutions peculiar to each. This course should give 
one a fairly comprehensive outline of Jewish history and 
the development of the religion of ancient Israel. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 


The Backgrounds of the New Testament. 
This course bridges the gap between Old Testament and 
New Testament history and by a study of the political 
and religious movements up to the time of Christ fur- 
nishes the historical setting for New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 


Two periods per week, the session. Professor Stauffer. 


Bible Geography. 
A historical study is made of both the Old Testament 
and New Testament lands and civilizations which came 
in contact with the Hebrews and with Christianity. 
Geography is the handmaid of history. 


Four periods per week, first semester. Professor 
Russell. 
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Fundamentals of Christianity. 
The essential elements which constitute the Christian 
religion, with the underlying philosophical principles 
and ethical contents, will fursish materials for this 
course. 


Two periods per week, the session. Professor Snoddy. 


History of the English Bible. 
The original sources from which our English translations 
of the Bible came, the nature and history of these texts, 
the canon of Scripture, and the various translations will 
be studied. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 


Church Administration. 
The problems of the modern church in its various 
departments and functions will be considered, together 
with methods of organization and management. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 


English. 
A comprehensive course reviewing English grammar and 
rhetoric with exercises in composition and theme devel- 
opment. A study of selections from literature. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 


SECOND YEAR 


The Prophets. 
The writings of the great Hebrew prophets will be the 
basis of this course. The message of the prophets will 
be found to furnish much material for present day 
situations and to throw light on our social and re- 
ligious problems. 
Four periods per week, first semester. Professor 
Russell. 


The Life and Teachings of Christ. 
A careful study of the text of the four Gospels. An 
effort will be made to arrange the events narrated in a 
chronological order and to develop the teachings of 
Jesus as they were uttered on many occasions, showing 
their bearing on the vital questions of religion. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 
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Church History. 
A study of the Roman world in which Christianity was 
established; the extension of the church in the apostolic 
and. subsequent periods; the characteristic features of 
the early, mediaeval, and Reformation periods; the his- 
torical and doctrinal backgrounds of the church of the 
present day. 


Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
McQuary. 


Theory and Practice of Preaching. 
The minister’s relation to the Kingdom of Christ; 
the training needed for sermon building; the construc- 
tion and delivery of the sermon. Practice in outline 
and sermon development and in the delivery of mes. 
sages. 


Four periods per week, second semester. Professor 
Russell. 


Religious Education. 
A course in the principles of religious education, its 
aims, curriculum, organization, and administration. 
Human nature and the fundamental place of the child 
in religious society. The responsibility of the church 
for religious education and how discharged. 


Two periods per week, the session. Professor Bower. 


The Rural Community. 
Rural conditions in America, social and religious, with 
the problems that arise, and discussion of solutions pro- 
posed. Special emphasis is laid on the rural church. 


Four periods per week, first semester. Professor 
Rusell. 


Psychology. 
A study of mental powers and functions; analysis of 
human behavior with special reference to the student’s 
own experiences; habit formation and character. 
Four periods per week, second semester. Professor 
Russell. 


General Science. ‘ 
In this course the student is made acquainted with 
the physical sciences; the constitution and properties 
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of matter; an introduction to the mechanical and 
chemical forces of nature. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 


THIRD YEAR 


Acts and Epistles. 
The founding of the Church in Jerusalem; the spread 
of the faith through the labors of the apostles and their 
co-laborers; a study of conversions. The contents of 
the Epistles and the historical circumstances of each. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 


The Literature, Ideas, and Institutions of the Old Testament. 
Choice selections of Hebrew poetry and prose are 
studied; the ideas underlying the Jewish faith and the 
characteristic institutions which the Israelites developed. 


Two periods per week, the session. Professor Pyatt. 


Christian Sociology. 
The principles of social behavior; a study of population, 
immigration, crime, poverty, labor, and capital in the 
light of the teachings of Christ and the duty of the 
church. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 


Expression. 
The proper use of the voice to train and develop its 
powers; poise and flexibility of body; reading exer- 
cises, with special attention to the Scriptures. 


Two periods per week, the session. Mr. Saxon. 


The History of the Disciples of Christ. 
The origin and underlying causes of the effort to 
restore primitive Christianity and to bring about the 
union of all believers; the progress made; the ideals 
and literature growing out of the movement. 


Four periods per week, first semester. Professor 
Russell. 


Wisdom Literature and Psalms. 


Interpretations of this literature, stressing its spiritual 
lessons and homiletical materials. 
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Four periods per week, second semester. Professor 
Russell. 


History. 
The course in history covers ancient, mediaeval and 
modern times; the civilizations that have arisen; char- 
acteristics of the great races of mankind; the political 
fortunes of the nations. The course varies from year 
to year, the students selecting the one that suits their 
needs. 


Four periods per week, the session. Professor Russell. 


*SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Courses Hours Days 
Old Testament 
1-2 8:00 eee brs 
3-4 Hrs. to be arranged 
5-6 iis W., F. 
bye) ia bs) W., F. 
9-10 10:30 Awe a hay 
11-12 Hrs. to be arranged 
13-14 Hrs. to be arranged 
15-16 Hrs. to be arranged 
New Testament 
1-2 10:30 W., F. (M,, 1:30) 
3-4 11:30 fi beer te ovens ae 
5-6 9:00 W., F. 
7,8 9:00 Wahi. 
9, 10 10:30 flere! Role 
11, 12 10:30 leis Moe 
13-14 2:15 ih Beer Bsn Oe, 
Church History 
1,2 8:00 W. FE. 
3,4 8:00 Tee Ths 
5, 6 9:00 W., F. 
7-8 Hrs. to be arranged 
Doctrine 
12 2:15 of ed Wve Oh 
3-4 9:00 rh: 
5-6 9:00 ein, 
7-8 11:30 rae he 
9 8:00 W., F. (M., 11:30) 
Pastoral Theology 
12 11:30 Mee all ele 
3, 4 10:30 W., F. 
5, 6 8:00 eh 
7-8 1:15 hee Wat 
9-10 11:30 W., F. 
Religious Education 
per 9:00 W., F. 
3, 4 9:00 Tee eh, 
5, 6 3:15 F. 
tee 11:30 W., F 
9-10 2:30 M. 
Missions 
2 10:30 ak “Gia: 
3-4 10:30 HA Pewee Be 
5, 6 10:30 W., F 


* Odd numerals indicate first semester course; even num- 
bers indicate second semester courses. Hyphenated numbers 
indicate continuous courses. 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS, SESSION 1924-25 
GRADUATING CLASS OF 1923-24 


Bachelors of Divinity 


Cummins; Clande? Mice o saa ae ae ee hee Lexington, Ky. 
Faulconer, James Newman_._.__.2-.2-_ == __ Lexington, Ky. 
Heaths: Gaylershreeman’- oe ee Normangee, Tex. 
Tinsley;. Tanothy. Wilson 2-5 ee ee Anchorage, Ky. 
Weodward-s Barry (Tees sso. ae oo ne ee ey a Salina, Kan. 
SENIORS 
Bae Ser ged 3 Patera gn eB eee Sepa LE Wie NS oats aS Lexington, Ky. 
Davis; ovis, Gordon se =e eee we Lexington, Ky. 
Ordos Wun DAL: Coss eee re ee ee Tupelo, Miss. 
SEAM INS ES Woe ee eg es Garrettsville, O. 
Harmon, Harriet2s. 220 2 a a ee Lexington, Ky. 
SECU GLAU eT OGG ee et et ee Se Maysville, Ky. 
ACC Y} MOSHE ee ea aes Memphis, Tenn. 
Lip Mera gy fee Le ee eee St. Louis, Mo. 
UPacioW uiien, Duley...) aan ce West Toledo, O. 
OG, Aries. Glanta oe soe see pene eee Helena, Ky. 
MIDDLERS 
mAngGeTson, Louis (Coes le ee de eee Lexington, Ky. 
Bishop, William ‘Raymond 22-222. ee Baltimore, Md. 
mancheloe, Georede=35 2552s alee okee Georgetown, O. 
Wane Witkte, CRATIOS S25 s5tees 5 Bee ese Munhall, Pa. 
Wiilicr et Osis NE Whol. oases Appalachia, Va. 
Wryker) James: Dwights252.- 23 2escs Sia ss lee Mt. Vernon, O. 
JUNIORS 
(ATH ONY LARK ee ena esa ee ea ean esate Atlanta, Ga. 
Bennett eros 23022 anes See eee eee ee Ravenna, Ky. 
Davis, Wilbur tio oe 8 Ae See aie sae Harvey, Ill. 
Pddlemany James Coo 222-25 nae Campbellsburg, Ky. 
rey GGT EGs2 8 ee aan ne eee nem aaee ees Lexington, Ky. 
Gipple, Gladys Virginia_—=__.=--- Williamstown, N. Y. 
Hatler, Edwin Breckenridge_---_------------ Madisonville, Ky. 
PIVOCH Wena Tees soe tae ee ee ese eee eae Jackson, Ky 
Malottmberoye be esee 2 ae Georgetown, Ky. 
Martinmitlorences=2.<-- =o. oe ao Lawrenceburg, Ky 
OGst a AWare Yes se an oa one tea ss Owensboro, Ky. 


Schuster, Monroe__.__-=-------------------=-- 
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Stone; J. Waither so) 2 eae ee eee eae Lexington, Ky. 
Stovall; Henry-Alien#ss=.aeese=2 a eee eae Jackson, Miss. 
Vilea;~Apolonia Bicassten sean ee soa eee Loaog, P. I. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Adams, David Edward_.-..------=--------- Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Adams, Francis Llewellyn--------------------- Smithfield, Ky. 
Bannister, Ruth Williams...-.-+2-.-----=-_—- Lexington, Ky. 
Bayne Sara noes eke eee ee oe eee ae Shelbyville, Ky. 
Bowles Estellay Vaughn=22>——2 5 ss ee Augusta, Ga. 
BYOWN; -lPen@ 2 =a ca eee eee oe ee eee ae Versailles, Ky. 
Buckley, Munroe Leer22222 22.2 2 Lexington, Ky. 
Cummins, Squire Raymond_____-----_------ Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Medman;- Helen; Huteheratt=.— —-- = ee Cynthiana, Ky. 
Detiwiller,Dalsyssesa see a Sa ee ee ee eee Paris, Ky. 
Miliott. blizabetw ewillsa-.e 2s =) ee eee Lexington, Ky. 
Llbott, sNaney sHannaha-a= a a ea ees oe Lexington, Ky. 
Harish Havyeses posse ane ee ec ee eee Lexington, Ky. 
Gividen, George Massie___-___-___--__--- N. Pleasureville, Ky. 
Hamilton, Dhelmas=. 22.222 see =o eee Lancaster, Ky. 
Harmon,atlenrya Gesee at scanae eo ee ee ate eres Lexington, Ky. 
Harseliimwyolcotte Omi hoe = ae ee eee Lexington, Ky. 
‘Hifner.\H el ene ica 2 eee ens bs ere te, Lexington, Ky. 
Huber, Daisy Florence (Mrs.)_-------__-_-___ Lexington, Ky. 
Lowe, Mary= Wallises..— eee eee ee Lexington, Ky. 
Mavgofiin, William Roland 22222-2222) 22 2. = se. == Frankfort, Ky. 
Mayon GG Lal yin Sect ee Rt moos ect re es ra ea eee Wilmore, Ky. 
Mountjoy, Alice Louise.-+_-:-.-._-.---._-___- Highland, Kan. 
Morris; Marthas Brucesses ss seam eens meres Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
MeGinn is Pathyeee= 0? a8 ncn i cecon ee eee Frankfort, Ky. 
Omer Pauly hay lO vere sae te eee eee eee Goldsboro, N. C. 
Pennington, Thelma (eonsse- 2822-2 oe ee eee Denton, Ky. 
Powell; Alfred) Grigesaso-2- 22522524. os es Lexington, Ky. 
Robertson, Hugh Mortons. s222 ee ee Smithfield, Ky. 
Ghul tz eel Gece eet ler ree ue ern Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Spencermvessie Psat. 206 22. oe es eee ee Lexington, Ky. 
Stevens, Frances cole 22 soo ee Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
NWeeneVe Wary ces one ee ee ee Lexington, Ky. 
Yeltony Ardis:Maymeu-=.22 <3 skys Stee oe ere Butler, Ky. 


ENGLISH BIBLE STUDENTS 


YEAR III 
Burnette, Howard Nicholas______._________ Williamstown, Ky. 
Burnette, Inez Marie (Mrs.).._...-.._____ Williamstown, Ky. 
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YEAR II 
Alderson, Thomas. Hudsonu- os Lexington, Ky. 
SB ENS Ei OPS Ps bat buh Wife) Rea a as Sa Sh eas eben Ewing, Ky. 
Glass;* Virgils Prices=s sora. oer ee ee Ewing, Ky. 
Greenwood, John Wheeler_____________________ Lexington, Ky. 
Hucass Nobl eo ote = OS oe ey ee ee Long Ridge, Ky. 
Stewart, George: Wisu2) 22 =o Montague, P. E. I. 
YEAR I 
Malott, Katherine Gatewood (Mrs.)-_________ Georgetown, Ky. 
BOSTOCK men no at ame ee Pleasureville, Ky. 
AVN ANT OY. Lie ne ee Se ee es OS Canton, Ga. 
ard ye Goutsi@.c s- = wet ee See oo bee, Winston-Salem,N. C. 


MINISTERIAL STUDENTS HAVING CLASSES ONLY IN 
TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


Battenhelds Samuel Raymond o-oo Gilbert, Ark. 
Berty soe yhawiinsos Sooo. Seo Se ee ee 8 ee Berry, Ky. 
Childers eons Milton 5225 22s ese Se Pikeville, Ky. 
Clark, Noel Hmmetts.5 5. = 2 2s2s2ce5so55 Stamping Ground, Ky. 
UD CY ee oes Seinen SRI, Se Sian StF. Myers, Ky. 
CErere Ow Chas =o soe eee eee eee Rolla, Mo. 
Danieis; Charlies Louiss.._ 2-2 2-2 2-25 2522 Hopkinsville, Ky. 
WIdasPM ATION ooo ee eee eae mee Lexington, Ky. 
arr s SOM” Askin Soe we wD ae ee gs a Van Buren, Ind. 
Fanigoner,Joe:Stanley——s~-= 52255223. 2 Stamping Ground, Ky. 
WellerersticrmanpCerilo. 2-2-5 a0 eae Marion, Ind. 
Wish ermelies a) dese eee eee ee 8 eer ee Stanford, Ky. 
Frey> Cailter May? (ins, )222 ae ere o tee sete Lexington, Ky. 
Gilinerye vents sen] ec hee a aoa ese aon Louisville, Ky. 
GobereCarrics pevlers = ee Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Grim, Leonard Murraysss2—2 2225255" =s Melbourne, Australia 
Grotefend, Alfred George William_-___-_--- Washington, Tex. 
Groves. luomas, Clayton 2 eee eae Springfield, Tenn. 
ED pr yee 0s oe ree Be a ee Vicksburg, Miss. 
ofman.« BUrtot lus. s 22-52 sss oe eae Lexington, Ky. 
HumenGlarence VWihitmane 2. ee. See soa. Morgan, Ky. 
DOUNSLON CRO V seta ss eee 2S eo ese Lexington, Ky. 
Kingwhorrestalights-.2 55-5255 --s2--—-5524 Havilandsville, Ky. 
Kan OLA EON Oe ee eons on aaa an Odessa, Mo. 
ine MyriiemWiaetete nat onan a eee a Shelbyville, Ky. 


Koelseh, Mareuerites..2s=— ~~ --=-3-2=—----=- 
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Lipscomb, Thomas Herbert_--___-______-_-- Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lusby;, Walter Gaylese2 2 ee ee Owenton, Ky. 
McDowell, Cliftord Allen 222. s2ec- = ene ee Odessa, Mo. 
Matheny; Robert Anderson /2~2—------2-_----- = Augusta, Ga. 
Maysatiigenesean ave ia os. bo oe oa ae oe Cynthiana, Ky. 
Millenveiiucilesceet2 2-0 coon oe eee eree Ashland, O. 
Manks;-Liehoy -Wils0naa-seo 2 252s. Soe ee Cave City, Ky. 
Maintermbalk Ml errills 222252) cose eee ees eee eS Hampton, Ga. 
Moreland, Hlizabeth Marie 2. -- 2222 eee Butler, Ky. 
MoeshertHall himoresse t=... oe oe ee Memphis, Tenn. 
INewius;bhlip Percusonea.s= 2. os Sees Stanford, Ky. 
Nevius; William MeKinleyos022 2.2 eee Stanford, Ky. 
@2Brian; Harry Carson=-23ss2s--=- == Covington, Ky. 
Quinn; James*Ndwardss22ses 22282 e nee eee Paris, Ky. 
Roberts, Emmett James......-.-.--.--.--.=--- Wyaconda, Mo. 
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AN INDIGENOUS CHURCH IN MISSIONARY LANDS 
Andrew Davidson Harmon ! 


The factors which have contributed to the present pro- 
nounced insistence upon an indigenous church in missionary 
lands are many. Some of these may be stated as: the more in- 
tellectual and spiritual culture that has come to all peoples, 
increased international contacts, sharpened nationalism, a finer 
appreciation of native missionary peoples because of the higher 
type of and better prepared missionaries sent out in the last gen- 
eration, a new emphasis in Christian lands upon the function of 
the church and the ultimate purpose of the gospel. Probably 
the one greatest thing that has contributed to this is the fact that 
the church in missionary lands is now into the third and fourth 
generation and the native peoples, therefore, are as competent 
to interpret the religion of Jesus Christ as is the westerner. Be- 
cause of these transformations, both missionaries and natives 
find themselves in a new attitude of mind. 


There are some concrete things that may be set up about 
which the imagination can objectify the progress and that indi- 
cate mile and quarter-mile posts on the way to the present con- 
sciousness of the need of an indigenous church. The subject- 
matter may be arranged under two categories. 


First, changed conditions in the whole world-order which 
have led to a changed attitude of mind‘and spirit. Second, 
specific organic features which register this native conscious- 
ness. 


There has come to pass in recent years a new appreciation 
of the culture, racial soul and the potential possibilities of non- 
Christian peoples. The early idea that obtained concerning the 
people of non-Christian lands was that they were an inferior 
people. These impressions obtained because we saw them at 
their worst. The early missionaries who went to these peoples 
evaluated them only in terms of contrast. Wherein they differed 
from our standards and customs they were thought to be in- 
ferior. The literature, philosophy, religion, and national soul 
that had carried these people across the centuries the early mis- 


1 President of The College of the Bible. President Harmon’s paper was read 
before the Central Kentucky Ministerial Association of the Disciples of Christ, 


in April, 1925. 
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sionaries did not understand, and more, did not have sufficient 
preparation for their task to make them capable of understand- 
ing. When the early mssionaries returned home they brought 
back bracelets, anklets, instruments of self-torture and crude im- 
plements that would appeal to the imagination of the home folk. 
These were set up in our churches by returned missionaries in 
native costume, and in our state conventions as exhibits to stim- 
ulate missionary giving. The result of this was that we obtained 
no better idea of the Asiatics than the Asiatics would have of 
Americans should their representatives study and report back 
their impressions of America based upon the negro, or the crop- 
per class of the South. The result of this has been that wrong 
ideas upon the subject have been entertained until very recent 
years whereby the people in the home land unconsciously held 
that the “heathen” were not only undeveloped nations but “the 
rotten product of decayed civilization,” with which mothing 
worthwhile could be done except to offer them the chance of sal- 
vation for the sake of their eternal souls. There is little to be 
found in the literature of recent years or in the declarations of 
the missionary statesmen as to the inherent inferiority of Asia- 
tics. In fact there is much that intimates their equality. A 
considerable literature, when reckoning with the spirit, the liter- 
ature, the philosophy, the racial soul, and the potentialities of 
these people, indicates the Asiatic to be superior. At least 
there is sufficient upon this subject to give point to George 
Elliott’s statement that “We should not think of these peoples as 
if they were merely animals with a toilet and never see the great 
soul in the man’s face.” I think it is a fair interpretation of the 
best observers of recent days upon this subject that these Asia- 
tics are potentially our equals, and when the gospel forces have 
had a chance at their hearts they show a transformation equal to 
ours, and not a few missionary statesmen believe the finest 
flower of Christianity will yet be borne on the Asiatic racial stem. 


Another feature that has sharpened this consciousness look- 
ing toward the indigenous church is the birth of a new national- 
ism. If a person wishes to trace the embryonic beginnings of 
this new nationalism in the Far East he will need to go back to 
the close of the Japo-Chinese War. It had a distinctive emer- 
gence in the victory of Japan over Russia in 1907. From that 
time to this Japan has been the envy and the inspiration of orien- 
tal peoples. In his Rising Tide of Color, Mr. Stoddard makes 
much of this fact as it looks toward the future racial alignment 
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of the world. The Great War, of course, brought this spirit of 
nationalism tremendously to the fore. This is shown not only 
in Japan’s domestic policy but also in her Asiatic policy whereby 
she endeavored to set up a Monroe Doctrine for the East, in the 
revolution in India under Gandhi, and in the revolution in Egypt. 
There has come upon these peoples a new national urge. They 
seem simultaneously to have been touched by a common spirit. 
They insist upon the privilege of living out their own life, of ex- 
pressing their own national soul. With this has come a definite 
antipathy to having things imposed upon them from afar. This 
reaction against things foreign would naturally express itself in 
a desire to:set up their own form of worship, make their own 
ritual, weave into their religious expression their own historic 
native feelings. In the India Continuation Committee Confer- 
ence a native Christian, interpreting the feeling of the Indian 
delegates, said, “Everything we have has been anglicized—our 
preaching, our sitting on chairs—everything. Over and over 
again we have heard from non-Christian lips, ‘Christ we under- 
stand and adore, but we do not understand the Christianity pre- 
sented to us.’ I asked a friend of mine, a Hindu doctor very 
near to Christ, to come over, join us and be baptized. His reply 
was that the church was foreign and the Indian came completely 
under foreign ecclesiastical domination. So long as the foreign 
missionaries keep entire control of the affairs of the church in 
India, and govern it in their own way instead of adapting it to 
suit the country, the church will have a foreign stamp on it and 
the non-Christians will continue to regard it as an exotic or Oc- 
cidental religion.” 


Another conviction that has taken hold of the missionaries 
and native Christians alike is that the West has nothing to give 
to the East but the simple Christ. It is now focal in missionary 
thinking that Asiatic culture and the worth of Asiatic stock must 
have a revaluation. Japanese, Chinese and Indian students have 
an industry, persistence and genius for scholarship that is chal- 
lenging, if indeed not embarrassing, upon many an American 
campus. India had a voluminous literature and had studied the 
heavens accurately enough to calculate the solar year by 2000 
B. C.; had worked out a science of mathematics, a scheme of 
philosophy and an art of music with its seven notes by 500 B. C., 
and had written by 350 B. C. a Sanskrit grammar, still used by 
world scholars. We were then in the loins of our forebears, 
who were dressed in the skins of animals, who chased the wild 
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boar, and lived a primitive life in Northern Europe. The limits 
of this paper would not permit setting up the names of in- 
dividual exponents of Christian culture in the Far East, but as 
evidences of the potential and dynamic worth of these people it 
must be said they are the equal of any in any part of the world. 


It has come clearly into the consciousness of both mission- 
aries and native Christians that the customs, standards, tradi- 
tions, and religions of oriental peoples must in part be made the 
background of the new; that the Spirit of the eternal Christ must 
be left free to select out of these customs and traditions and 
religious experiences that which the Spirit can use; that there is 
a fusing and an adaptation of the things which lie behind the 
present that must be utilized with the same freedom of choice 
that the westerners have exercised in appropriating things be- 
hind them in building the Western Church. One difficulty in 
approaching the East hitherto has been that we started with the 
assumption that the way we do things is the right and only way. 
For instance, several years ago Emory Ross made the observa- 
tion to the writer that it was a mistake that the missionaries 
ever taught the natives of Africa to wear clothes. His conten- 
ion was that their nudity is the best adaptation to African en- 
vironment, that they are as innocent uncovered as we are Ccov- 
ered, that the putting of clothes upon them was not only a mal- 
adjustment to environment but that it sharpened sex conscious- 
ness. Our feelings are probably shocked at Mr. Ross’ statement, 
but it would be a difficult task to bring a convincing argument 
against it. We start with the assumption that man’s sense of 
personal purity is enhanced by wearing clothes. It is a correct 
assumption for it is based upon custom. Emory Ross starts with 
the assumption that clothes militate against the sense of personal 
purity. His assumption is correct, for it is based upon custom. 


Mr. C. Y. Cheng, one of the greatest interpreters of the 
Christian religion to China, contends that one of the definite 
barriers to the acceptance of Christianity in China has been the 
missionary’s antipathy to native customs and wholesome native 
religious expressions. For instance, he contends that the prin- 
ciple underlying ancestral worship is so wholesome and so deep- 
ly racially ingrained that it must be brought over into Christian- 
ity and that to insist that a Chinese turn the pictures 
of his ancestors to the wall is to close his heart to Christianity. 
He says that under the Chinese religion, regard for ancestors 
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eventuated in the worship of ancestors. The principle of holding 
in grateful memory loved ones who are gone, however, is Chris- 
tian and, he contends, must be continued. Hence he says the 
independent churches are retaining the good in this custom by 
making Easter Sunday, in connection with the resurrection of 
Jesus, a re-affirmation of their hope and a continuous living 
fellowship with their loved ones who are absent in the flesh. Our 
first reaction to that is that it means to bring ancestral worship 
over into Christianity ; but we need to ask ourselves, Does our ob- 
servance of Easter bring the pagan idea from which it was de- 
rived over into our church? In other words, they insist upon the 
right that we have exercised, to appropriate from that which 
is about them and to consecrate it with the eternal Spirit. 


It is more than intimated by the later missionaries and by 
native Christian scholars that we of the West are crude and dom- 
inantly crass—that we think in things of bulk, with physical 
dimensions, and so make this the dominant standard of worth 
that we are incompetent to judge oriental peoples. If we want 
a sky-scraper built, a Panama dug, two million soldiers sent 
across the Atlantic in an incredible period of time, Uncle Sam 
can doit. In fact, he is out for big jobs. On the other hand, the 
oriental looks upon these things with the same complacency that 
we do upon the oriental’s lack of them. These things do not bulk 
large in his standard of values. His values are of the spirit, and 
he prays to be delivered from these physical expressions. This 
is strikingly true of Gandhi’s philosophy. He fears the crass- 
ness of soul that will follow for India upon machine production. 
His contention is that culture is in production and that muscle 
and mind and soul must co-ordinate in the things produced to the 
end that when a thing is produced it is not only a finished pro- 
duct, but that it is also the external expression of a cultured in- 
dividual. He is willing to appropriate Christ to this end, but he 
does not want so-called Christian civilization. 


The writer atttended the Washington Missionary Confer- 
ence two days. He could not, therefore, be regarded a competent 
interpreter of that Conference. While listening to the delibera- 
tions of that Conference there stole to the fore, as in Bach’s 
music, three dominant notes. One note was the oneness of the 
missionary task, whether in foreign or native lands—that there 
are no longer zones of missionary endeavor, but rather that we 
have arrived at.a status of cosmic consciousness, and with this 
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at a oneness in the redemptive task. Another note clearly 
sounded in that Conference was that we have nothing to give 
alien lands except the Spirit of the eternal God interpreted to 
men through Jesus Christ, that when we try to add something 
else to that we obscure the face of Christ and make Him less 
attractive as an oriental to orientals. The third note of the Con- 
ference was that that the day has arrived for the beginnings of 
a native church, that these peoples must be left free to express 
their own soul and culture in their own Christian religion, ap- 
propriating the best that there is in their native religions as the 
schoolmaster that leads them to the perfect light. 


There has come to pass in recent days a conviction, both on 
the part of native Christians and on the part of missionaries, 
that the oriental can better interpret Christ than the westerner. 
The finest things in Christianity are of the spirit. In the things 
of spiritual meditation and introspection the orientals are mas- 
ters. In this the westerner is shallow and superficial. Says 
Keshub Chander Seu, “Go to the rising sun in the East, not to 
the setting sun in the West, if you wish to see Christ in the plen- 
titude of His glory and in the fullness and freshness of the prim- 
itive dispensation. Why do I speak of Christ in England and 
Europe as the setting sun? Because there we find apostolic 
Christianity almost gone; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
lated into lifeless forms and antiquated symbols; but if you 
go to the true Christ in the East and His.apostles, you are seized 
with inspiration; you find the truths of Christianity all fresh and 
resplendent.” Any western Christian must /freely admit that 
those experiences of Jesus in the mountain, before the coming of 
the morning, in meditation and prayer are foreign to anything in 
the life of the Western Church. But any one acquainted with 
either the oriental in his practice or his literature knows that he 
today is seeking oneness with the eternal Spirit in the same man- 
ner and places that Jesus sought it. In January the writer 
listened to the Commissioner of Foreign Immigration in Japan 
speak before the Association of American Colleges upon the 
subject, “Higher Education and International Diplomacy.” His 
thesis was that oriental and occidental diplomacy impinge at 
the point where their philosophy and religion cross at right angles. 
His contention was that the westerner emphasized the individual, 
that his whole scheme of life forced the individual into the fore- 
ground, that he excelled in self-expression and in the ability of the 
individual to put his total self at his own command to meet a given 
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objective task. Over against this, he said that the oriental’s 
philosophy and scheme of life submerge the individual in the 
eternal unity of the universe, that he rose to perfection and 
achieved reality just in proportion as he blended himself with 
the cosmic whole. Therefore, he said an oriental is amazed at the 
readiness of a westerner to answer any question, however pro- 
found or philosophical. But, he added, that his answer is in 
keeping with his thinking, which reflects markets, trades, in- 
dividual profits, while the educated oriental is hesitant in his 
answer to the same questions, because his replies reflect his 
teachers, mystical religion, and racial soul. In his description 
of impinging philosophies he either consciously or unconsciously 
rebuked our crassness and at the same time exalted our Christ. 


The Baddhi Sattva, the doctrine of a saviorhood which is to 
come by the emergence of the racial soul in the production of a 
perfect man, is having a tremendous revival in oriental countries 
and presents a perfect setting upon which to offer the savior- 
hood of Jesus. The oriental is a natural mystic. Those mystical 
expressions of Christ about “‘the vine and the brances,” ‘“‘the 
Father in me,” and “I and the Father,” etc., are cumbersome and 
difficult of apprehension for a westerner. The soul of the orien- 
tal for centuries has been cultured in that precise mysticism. 
If Christianity is fundamentally a thing of the spirit, the oriental 
is the best prepared of all peoples to interpret it. 


There has come to pass in recent days the conviction that 
only an indigenous church can save the Orient from a reproduc- 
tion of western denominationalism and sectarianism, on the one 
hand, and completely enthrone Christ in the hearts of the people 
on the other hand. Two things run through the literature of 
oriental Christians in recent years and are expressed in all their 
conferences—a united church and an indigenous church. In the 
Chinese Christian Conference, Dr. T. T. Lew, the head of the 
Union Theological Seminary in Peking and a man who in intel- 
lectual and spiritual culture has but few equals in the world, read 
the report of the Confernce. It is given in full because it ex- 
presses the soul not only of China but also of Japan and India. 


We Chinese Christians who represent the various leading denom- 
inations express our regret that we are divided by the denomination- 
alism which comes from the West. 

We recognize fully that denominationalism is based upon differ- 
ences, the historical significance of which, however real and vital to 
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the missionaries from the West, are not shared by us Chinese. There- 
fore, denominationalism instead of being a source of inspiration, 
has been and is a source of confusion, bewilderment, and inefficiency. 


We recognize also most vividly the crying need of the Christian 
salvation for China today, and we firmly believe that it is only the 
united Church that can save China, for our task is great and enough 
strength can only be attained through solid unity. 


Therefore, in the name of the Lord, Who prayed that all may be 
one, we appeal to all those who love the same Lord to follow His 
command and be united into one Church, catholic and indivisible, 
for the salvation of China. 


We believe that there is an essential unity among all the Chinese 
Christians, and that we are voicing the sentiment of the whole Chin- 
ese Christian body in claiming that we have the desire and the possi- 
bility to effect a speedy realization of corporate unity, and in calling 
upon missionaries and representatives of the churches in the West, 
through self-sacrificial devotion to our Lord, to remove all the ob- 
stacles in order that Christ’s prayer for unity may be fulfilled in 
China. 

We confidently hope that the Church of China thus united will 
be able to serve as an impetus to the speedy healing of the broken 
body .of Christ in the West.” 


Dr. Lew also read the report of the same Conference upon 
the subject of “The Indigenous Church:” 


We Chinese Christians do hereby acknowledge that the Church 
is the spiritual home of Christians where we receive a spiritual 
nurture which should not be alien to the racial inheritance and 
spiritual experience of our people. 


We register our appreciation and gratitude for the devoted 
and self-sacrificial service of the missionaries who have helped to 
build up the Christian Church in China, and for the Churches in the 
West which have made the service of these missionaries possible. 


But we wish to voice the sentiment of our people that the whole- 
sale, uncritical acceptance of the traditions, forms and organizations 
of the West and the slavish imitation of these are not conductive to 
the building of a permanent genuine Christian Church in China. 


We notice, moreover, that the Chinese Church is becoming con- 
scious of her own unique mission and duty today. 


The history of China, the characteristics of the people, the nature 
of the work, the results of our past exprience, and the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of the country all demand an indigenous Church which 
will present an indigenous Christianity, a Christianity which does not 
sever its continuity with the historical Churches but at the same time 
takes cognizance of the spiritual inheritance of the Chinese race. 
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Therefore, we appeal to all the followers of Jesus Christ in China, 
with united effort, through systematic giving, to reach the goal of 
self-support, through persistent practice, fearless of experiment and 
failures, to reach the goal of self-government, and through religious 
education, an adequately trained leadership, and devoted personal 
work, to attain the goal of self-propagation. 


In his opening address before this Conference, C. Y. Cheng 
said: 

The most serious aspect of the native missionary problem is 
not the dependence of the Chinese church upon the liberality of 
Christians In other lands; its dependence upon the thoughts, ideas, 
institutions and methods of work of others is even more serious. 
The church thus far has taken too many things for granted in an 
unquestioning way, and has not developed sufficiently in independent 
thinking and in forming its own judgments. Christianity is oriental 
in origin but has come to China by way of Europe and America. 
This inevitably means that it has brought with it a distinctly wes- 
tern coloring. We cannot but regard as something less than the best 
the mere blind following of what others say or do; the wholesale accep- 
tance of customs, traditions, forms, institutions and methods. To ac- 
cept the interpretations of religious truths without searching the 
original sources and thinking through their implications for ones- 
self is something less than the best. Christianity in China is seriously 
handicapped at the present time by being regarded as a foreign 
religion. Christianity which is a unversal religion and capable of 
adapting itself to the needs of every land in every age should be- 
come naturalized in China. 


The Christians of missionary lands are conscious that they 
are equipped for the beginnings of an indigenous church. Since 
the beginning of missionary work sufficient time has elapsed 
that there have been developed three and four generations of 
Christians. Of course this is not true with the Disciples of 
Christ, but it is true with the older communions. The result of 
this is that leaders adequate to direct the indigenous church are 
now on the horizon. Time would fail to mention native Chris- 
tian leaders of the type of Dr. T. T. Lew, C. Y. Cheng, Z. T. Yui, 
Li Tien Lu, Bishop Uzaki, etc. It is obvious that before the 
church in missionary countries would be competent to take its 
own leadership it would have to develop supporting institutions 
such as independent and self-supporting churches and educa- 
tional institutions competent to produce native leadership. These 
are now in existence. The older communions have self-support- 
ing congregations with magnificent buildings, cultured leader- 
ship, refined membership, all of such a character that they are 
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adequate native pattern-setters. Probably no one thing is more 
striking in this capacity than the educational institutions that 
have been developed through missionary endeavor. In equipment 
of buildings, apparatus, campus schemes, native architecture, 
preparation of faculty staff, both professionally and culturally, 
many of these institutions are of the first rank. Their theologi- 
cal schools also are of an unusually high type. Relatively they 
are of a higher type than we are accustomed to thinking of in 
parallel terms in our own country. The religious endeavor has 
been foremost, of course, in the missionary enterprise. It is, 
therefore, natural in the establishment of these through mission- 
ary endeavors that the theological schools would be well equipped. 


Another striking feature in the way of native preparation 
is that these people are now creating their own literature. They 
have already published their own apologetic. Japan, India, and 
China have created their own commentaries. This has been 
done, of course, by their own scholars. It comes as a sequence 
of the insistent urge to cast Christianity in terms of their own 
thinking, their own customs, their own traditions and racial 
feeling. These native people are conscious, therefore, of their 
own preparedness for the task and are feeling the joy, the eager- 
ness of their own muscle to grapple with it. 


Now I turn to a statement of some of the more tangible 
things that indicate progress toward capacity to direct an in- 
digenous church. The visit of John R. Mott to mission lands fol- 
lowing the Edinburgh Conference, in 1910, was the occasion that 
created the beginning of the machinery for the expression of this 
feeling for an indigenous church. Out of the Edinburg Confer- 
ence came a new passion to see Christ glorified in all non-Chris- 
tian lands. There came with it also a new conception as to the 
extent native Christians were prepared to help accomplish this 
task. John R. Mott visited the missionary countries with a view 
of bringing to them the wider horizon of the Edinburg Confer- 
ence. Under the direction of what is known as the Continuation 
Committee of the Edinburgh Conference, he brought leaders 
together in China, consisting of one hundred members, two-thirds 
of whom were foreign and one-third native. This conference 
effected the Chinese Continuation Committee, and in 1922 devel- 
oped the National Christian Council of China composed of one 
thousand delegates, one-half of whom were Chinese. It devel- 
oped in this conference that the native Christians, not by plan, 
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but by the direction of the Spirit, led the conference and inter- 
preted its spirit. The greatest of the world’s missionary leaders 
were present, but in the development of the purpose of that con- 
ference the Spirit did not choose to use them. They stood on the 
side-lines and listened to the plans and unfolding purpose of these 
native Chinese Christians. Writing of the proceedings of this 
conference under date of March 4, 1923, Dr. Frank Rawlison, 
Editor of the Chinese Recorder, says: 


“The Western Christian in China has undergone a metamor- 
phosis. It took a long time, but it had to come and was worth while. 
He has passed from the state of the fulsome talker to that of a willing 
listener. In the former conference the Western Christian did all the 
talking. Much time was spent in whittling phrases to fit in between 
denominational susceptibilities and predilections. In this the verbal 
whittlings were absent. The native Christians under the direction of 
the Spirit were in control. The modern missionary has reached 
the point where he is working his tympanum more and his vocal 
chords less. The Western Christian is learning his first lesson. 
He is now “listening in.” 

The second great change has arrived. Native Christians are guiding 
the destiny of the Chinese church. The spiritual and prophetic 
notes in the addresses were Chinese rather than Western. 


Dr. Mott also visited other foreign countries, especially 
Japan and India, and held like conferences with like results. To 
tell the story in China is to tell it in Japan and India. 


The establishment of an indigenous church has probably 
been more demanded in Japan than elsewhere. This added em- 
phasis in Japan is due, in part, to her more pronounced spirit 
of nationalism. Since the beginning of the century unions of 
the same denomination, working under different branches, have 
been effected. For instance, the Northern, Southern and Cana- 
dian Methodists have been united into one body, the Japanese 
Methodist Church. In 1907 the Methodist church in Japan be- 
came independent. It is now upon the same basis of inde- 
pendence as the Methodist Church of Canada. It has its own 
bishop, Bishop Uzaki. The Congregational Church tried inde- 
pendence in Japan a few years ago but with indifferent success. 
It probably went the whole distance when it should have been a 
little more moderate in the releasing of its responsibilities. In 
recent years the four Presbyterian bodies doing missionary work 
and the Reformed Church have united. The Anglican Church, 
the Episcopal Church of America, and the Canadian Episcopal 
Church became one body in 1923, under the direction of two 
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bishops—one foreign-born, to administer under certain relations 
to foreign Christians, and one native-born, to care for the self- 
supporting Christians. The natives have voting power except in 
the distribution of foreign money. That is under the foreign 
bishop. The church is organized under three houses, the House 
of Bishops, the House of Clergy, and the House of Laity. There 
is a determined effort to come to self-support and absolute in- 
dependence among all the Protestant churches in Japan. In 
many places there has come to be a stigma attached to a church 
that accepts foreign money. This is intensified, of course, by the 
nationalistic spirit. At times it almost reaches the point of a 
lack of patroitism to accept foreign help. 


In the Philippines the story parallels that of Japan and 
China. The Evangelical Union of the Philippine Islands was 
formed in 1901. This was an association of the evangelical 
bodies for purposes of comity, exchange of information, and 
methodology, etc. It continually ripened toward unity until in 
1915 organic union was proposed under the following plan: first, 
common name, “The Evangelical Church of the Philippines ;” 
second, an Advisory Council for the whole Island; third, Four 
Regional Councils; fourth, a Commission on Adjustments to 
work toward complete organic union. The Baptists and the 
Disciples prevented this plan for union. These two bodies took 
the position that their church bodies were committed to con- 
gregational polity and in this plan was the possibility of over- 
head autocracy. In 1919 a petition was sent to the Evangelical 
Union for a union student church in Manila. The realization 
of the equipment for this church was conditioned upon the suc- 
cess of the Interchurch World Movement. The collapse of the 
Interchurch Movement discouraged this native church, and the 
home bodies immediately killed it. Because of the insistence of 
the native Christians in 1920, the Evangelical Union was modi- 
fied to take in native preachers and one layman from each con- 
gregation. There resulted from this an increased interest in 
missionary work. A union has been effected in Manila of the 
Presbyterians, the United Brethen, the Congregationalists, and 
the Disciples. The first three of these have worked out a plan 
of practically complete unity. Higdon, a Disciple missionary, 
has been the guiding and dominating spirit in this union, though 
himself inhibited in many points by the church at home. The 
Philippines are not as well prepared for an indigenous church 
as are the older countries. Protestant missions did not begin 
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there till the beginning of the century. They are just beginning 
to reach the second generation. 


The story already cited of China and Japan is duplicated in 
India. India is quite as well prepared for the beginnings of an 
indigenous church in spirit and general culture, but in ability to 
take over her own problems she is not as well prepared. This is 
due to several causes. One is the paternalism practiced in India 
by the missionaries in contrast to the democracy of Christian 
fellowship in other countries. This paternalism follows in the 
wake of the English system. Another thing that hinders and im- 
pedes the Indian church is the caste system. It offers an arbi- 
trary and stubborn barrier to free Christian fellowship. Still 
another reason is the extreme poverty of the Indian Christians. 
If a native of high caste becomes a Christian he at once, by 
reason of his Christian identity, becomes an outcast. The natives, 
therefore, have been more dependent upon the supporting mis- 
sions than in any other country. The missionaries in India, too, 
are less disposed to release their rule. This disposition is quite 
common to humanity. The exercise of authority by one people 
over another is rarely, if ever, released without protest and us- 
ually the protest must be backed up by a show of force. The mis- 
sionary forces are unconsciously more autocratic in India than in 
other places. This, too, is due largely to the English system. 
The missionaries fraternize a great deal with the English repre- 
sentatives and unconsciously take on their airs. On the other 
hand, the natives are naturally a very dependent people and the 
missionaries become inured to the bowings and salaams, but 
even in India the demand for an indigenous church is insistent 
and the older communions are gracefully yielding to that demand. 


India is probably competent to make the greatest contribu- 
tion of any people to the deeper interpretation of Jesus’ message. 
Her native religion has prepared her for this, and when once she 
becomes Christian she will come over with the finest graces al- 
ready cultivated. No other people has laid so much stress on re- 
nunciation and sacrifice as fundamental to the religious life. A 
search after religion and after God as a life pursuit is another 
dominant idea in Hinduism, and little appreciated by western- 
ers in the interpretation of Jesus. Certain it is that no people 
has placed an emphasis comparable to the people of India on 
the passive graces such as calmness, gentleness, meekness, 
patience, etc. This is strikingly in keeping with Paul’s injunction, 
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“whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are holy, what- 
soever things are of good repute,....think on these.” 


There are unmistakable evidences that the time has arrived 
for the beginning of an indigenous church in non-Christian 
lands. This, like Christian Union, is something that cannot be 
forced. These peoples must grow to it. A great day of evan- 
gelism for these countries will come when they take over their 
own direction. The fact that they will make some mistakes can- 
not be set up as an argument against the enterprise. The church 
in the home land is not guiltless in this regard. They must ar- 
rive, upon the human side, by the trial and error method. In the 
larger sense, we must make up our mind to trust them, and to 
trust the wisdom of the Holy Spirit. God has always chosen to 
put his truths in earthen vessels. We must not presume to select 
all the clay that shall become the repository of His eternal truth. 
It is certain that a foreign church can never Christianize these 
non-Christian lands. It is equally certain that the church will not 
become native to these non-Christian lands until the foreigner 
ceases to dominate it. President Chas. T. Paul, of the College 
of Missions, insists that if every missionary were withdrawn 
from the field today the church of Jesus Christ would go on in 
non-Christian lands. It is now sufficiently rooted to grow its 
own stalk and bear its own fruit. The missionary attitude, there- 
fore, must, in the future, be more like that of John the Baptist— 
we must decrease and they must increase. Hitherto the mission- 
aries have directed and largely done the work; but today this has 
changed, and they are now working with these native peoples to 
establish Jesus Christ in these lands. The next step in missions 
which is immediately at hand is that the missionaries will re- 
linquish the old and established stations to the native Christians 
and serve on the advisory and directing boards in opening the 
work in new fields. The glory will arrive when the mission- 
aries can completely withdraw. That day may be near; it may be 
more distant. But the beginnings of indigenous rootings and 
even bloom and fruitage are in evidence. 


Two things will be observed in this paper. One is that I 
have discussed the indigenous church as it relates itself princi- 
pally to Asia. I have not discussed it in. Africa. The African 
church has not sufficiently developed for an indigenous church. 
I have had nothing to say in this paper about the missions of the 
Disciples Church. They are too young to have made an appreci- 
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able contribution to an indigenous church. Their missions are 
now just receiving into membership the first of a second gener- 
ation. In fact the evangelistic strength of Disciple missions is 
the result largely of the appropriation of evangelists from other 
communions. Were it not for this practice, their work in China 
at least would not be as well advanced as itis. It is only a fair in- 
terpretation to say that the church of the Far East has now en- 
tered upon an enterprise that will make it indigenous and that 
as soon as it becomes indigenous it will free itself from foreign 
control and shape a policy and life in keeping with its own soul. 
When that time comes it will be but a short step to the forming 
of a united church. The Asiatic church has no patience with the 
arbitrary accretions that divide the Western Church. We think 
of these peoples as heathen and pagan peoples, but there are 
many signs that indicate that they will be the first people to 
bring the newest things out of the old and the first peoples to 
answer the Savior’s prayer that His people all might be one. 


RE-READING DISCIPLE HISTORY 
Elmer Elsworth Snoddy + 


I take it that the task assigned me in this subject is the task 
of understanding the history of the Disciples. I have always 
been greatly interested in this subject and in years gone by I 
had the feeling that I would like to write a history of our move- 
ment. But occupation with other fields of thought long ago made 
the execution of any such desire impossible. However, I have 
not lost my interest in the history of our people and nothing 
gives me more satisfaction than a renewed interest on the part 
of some of our younger men in such an enterprise. Of course, 
there have already been written a number of excellent histories 
of the narrative type, but what I have in mind is a history of 
the interpretative type based on data secured from historical 
sources and relating our movement to all the historical condi- 
tions and movements of its time. Such a work would furnish 
the ground for a real understanding of our ideals, mission, and 
contribution to American Christianity and would help in no 
small way to give us intelligent guidance for the future. 


I shall seek in this address to state some of the items, points 
of view, relations, and methods that should guide such an enter- 
prise. I do not have in mind the methods and technique of 
modern historical writing. I assume your acquaintance with 
these to start with. I have in mind rather some of the things 
that should lie at the center of one’s interest who should under- 
take to write an interpretative history of the Disciples. 


THE EARLY DISCIPLES AND AMERICAN IDEALS 


Since our movement is a distinctively American movement, 
the relation of its ideals to the ideals dominant in the larger 
American life of the time is as good a point as any with which to 
begin. 


American history may be looked upon as an extension of 
Kuropean life and ideals to the western hemisphere and is so 
regarded by most historians. But it may also be looked upon as 
a revolt against European life and ideals. This revolt reached 
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its extreme limit in what has come to be called “The Westward 
Movement.” As long as Americans remained east of the Appal- 
achians they thought of themselves as Europeans, and the issues 
of their life were issues determined by relations to European 
movements. 


By common agreement among historians, the first half of 
the nineteenth century was the period in which American 
nationalism was born. All agree also that American national- 
ism first became conscious west of the Appalachians. It is 
impossible to think that the ideals of our movement in the begin- 
ning were not tied up with the powerful ideals of the American 
life of the time. Other religious bodies, of course, were also in- 
fluenced in the same powerful way; but these were in almost 
every case extensions of Old-World organizations and thus could 
never wholly divest themselves of their European vestiges. Our 
people were born with American nationalism and so embodied 
in large measure in their ideals the ideals dominant at the time. 
Their ship set out from harbor with its hull free from the barna- 
cles of the European sea. What the American people were seek- 
ing to do in other fields of endeavor the originators of our move- 
ment were seeking to do in the sphere of Christian life and ex- 
perience. 


THE DISCIPLES AND THE FRONTIER 


The frontier has come to be one of the most useful inter-. 
pretative concepts in American history. By the term is meant 
not so much a region as a type of life. “American democracy,” 
says a prominent American historian, “came stark and strong 
and full of life out of the American forest.” The older type of 
American life was created on the American frontier. It was 
characterized by a love of freedom, endurance, equality, initiative, 
resourcefulness—in a. word, by a unique type of democratic 
individualism. Release from all organized forms of social con- 
trol was the outstanding feature of frontier life; yet in spite of 
this the individuals of the frontier, by purely voluntary co-oper- 
ation, founded communities and community institutions, created 
commonwealths, and through economic organizations of their 
own devising developed the resources of a continent. 


Our movement in its origin was a frontier product, and as 
a matter of fact, incorporated all the aspects of frontier life. 
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Still another matter in this connection is worthy of consider- 
ation. There were two stages in frontier life, the primitive and 
communal. The Panhandle region in Virginia, the Mahoning 
region in Ohio and the Blue Grass region in Kentucky were all 
well into the communal stage at the origin of our movement, 
Here settlers were permanent, roads built, community institu- 
tions organized, schools established, and cultural ideals operative. 


The fact that our movement originated in these regions shows 
that it arose in response to a yearning for a more communal type 
of organized Christianity, a type that would transcend existing 
denominational rivalries. 


Furthermore, the historical cleavage that has run all the 
way through our history between the more progressive and the 
more conservative groups might find its explanation in the con- 
flict of two cultural types—that of the communalized frontier on 
the one hand, and of the primitive frontier on the other. For 
example, Ben Franklin came into leadership from a primitive 
pioneer neighborhood and his following was found among the 
same type of people. Isaac Errett came into leadership from the 
more communalized sections of the Western Reserve and his 
following was found in communities of similar type. 


THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE DISCIPLES 


The Protestant character of our history is an interesting 
study. On its negative side it was a Protestantism; that is, it 
was a revolt of the individual against the institution. This is 
the very essence of all Protestantism. In this respect it was sim- 
ilar to the Protestantism of the 16th century in Europe. It dif- 
fered from European Protestantism, however, in the fact that it 
was a Protestantism against Protestantism. The Protestantism 
that had arisen in a protest against the ecclesiastical institution 
in behalf of freedom for the individual denied the same freedom 


to our Fathers. So they initiated a new Protestantism on Amer- 
ican soil. 


Our Protestantism differed in motive also from the Euro- 
pean type. Our Fathers revolted for the sake of freer, more 
united, and efficient service to a spiritually needy frontier pop- 
ulation. They were not engaged in an effort to save their souls 
in a monastery, but rather in an effort to serve their fellow- 
Christians out in the open world. The motive was social rather 
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than individualistic. The whole movement, judged by the stand- 
ards of the time, was social. 


The appeal to the Bible was the same in both Protestant- 
isms. Our slogan, “Where the Scriptures speak we speak and 
where the Scriptures are silent we are silent,” is the exact equiv- 
alent of Chillingworth’s “The Bible and the Bible alone is the 
religion of Protestants.” Such leaders as Alexander Campbell, 
Walter Scott, and Isaac Errett, however, went through the Bible 
to the Christ of the Bible, and made him central in his religion. 
This, I consider, is the supreme contribution to American Chris- 
tianity. In the light of this contribution we are able to say that 
Christ and Christ alone is the religion of Christians. 


THE DISCIPLES AND CHRISTIAN UNION 


As all know, the union idea was the central idea in our 
origin. Our protest was against denominationalism; but it 
was not a protest for its own sake, but for the sake of unity 
among Christians. Here the positive side of our history is to 
the fore. It was something more than a revolt; it was shot 
through and through with a powerful union idealism. And, 
still further, as powerful as was this union idealism, the vision 
of our Fathers revealed to them a still more far-reaching and 
powerful motive, namely, the conversion and Christianization 
of the world. Christian union, even as desirable as it was, was 
not an end in itself; it was a means, a divinely ordered means 
too, for the evangelization of the world. 


Our union ideal in the beginning was unique. It was dis- 
covered in an attempt to render Christian service on a needy 
frontier. It was thus born out of the actual needs of the situa- 
tion. It was discovered in the sub-institutional, or extra-insti- 
tutional, sphere. This means that in the depths of their exper- 
ience members of different churches discovered a unity in spite 
of their denominational differences. On the ground of this act- 
ually existing unity they renounced denominationalism because 
it hindered this deep unity of the spirit from expressing itself 
in actual co-operation in worship and service. 


That the denominationalism of the time was a unique type 
is not so well known as it should be. It was the outcome of the 
separation of State and Church effected by the Revolution and 
the adoption of the constitution. 
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At the settlement of America, in Europe the parochial 
type of local church organization was prevalent everywhere, 
whether in Catholic or Protestant countries. The first settlers 
of America brought this type of local organization with them 
and as far as the new conditions made it possible, they repro- 
duced it. Where a parochial organization is supreme, every 
resident of the community is a member of the church by virtue 
of his residence in the community. The parochial church was 
strictly a community church. Such a church had the sanction 
and support of the state, and where Calvinistic conceptions pre- 
vailed it gave sanction and support to the State. At any rate 
both Church and State were bound up together. 


As long as this situation prevailed there could be conform- 
ists and non-conformists, but no denominational organizations 
in the strict sense of the term. During the Colonial period the 
Baptists and Quakers were the leading non-conformists. 


The forces of the New World made gradually for the break- 
up of the parochial church. The social detachment of the fron- 
tier, the great revival movements, the rise of rationalism, and 
the Revolution and adoption of the constitution finally brought 
it to an end. After this all ecclesiastical organizations had to 
depend for their existence and growth upon the voluntary choice 
and support of the individuals in the community. The parochial 
and semi-parochial churches became denominational churches. 
East of the Appalachians this made no great change in the 
situation; but in the new West all was different. Here the new 
denominational organizations entered into competition and 
great rivalry for the occupation and control of the new country. 
In that time it was much as it came to be later on the foreign 
mission field where the same denominations competed for occu- 
pation and control. In the new West each denomination sought to 
make itself the church of the community. And in most cases 
each claimed to be the true church, and sought to validate its 
claim by appeal to Scripture. 


Now our movement arose as a protest against this new and 
aggressive denominationalism. By union our Fathers meant a 
very definite thing—the union of all Christians in any community 
in a single organization. They, too, had in mind a community 
church, a church in which all Christians in the community might 
find membership and through which all Christians might co- 
operate in worship and service. Such a church they thought of 
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as a church of Christ. It must be remembered that the commun- 
ity of that day was strictly an agriculture community. There 
were no cities in the new West. Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Lexington were only towns. Christian union was thought 
of largely in terms of the local community. 


In the beginning of our movement, when its representatives 
entered a community the residents of the community so under- 
stood it. If the enterprise could be made to prevail, the denom- 
inational organizations of the community would give way to an 
undenominational organization. By virtue of the conditions and 
ideals of the time, the union ideal was full of power and life and 
presented to every community a desirable and possible enterprise. 


CHRISTIAN UNION AND ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY 


According to the diagnosis of the originators of our move- 
ment, the power of the current denominationalism lay in the 
theological creed and ecclesiastical organization. Union could 
be attained only by renouncing both. This they did without hes- 
itation. For the creed they substituted Christ as the only object 
of faith warranted in Holy Writ, and for the ecclesiastical and 
authoritarian institutions they proposed to build a church after 
the Apostolic pattern, in which union and liberty would be the 
fundamental characteristics. They sought to do in the field of 
religion what the American people were seeking to do in the poli- 
tical order, and, furthermore, they entered upon the religious 
task with the same ardor and confidence that characterized the 
political task. In both fields the difficulty of the task was far 
greater than any surmised at the time. Union and liberty may 
be inseparable in theory and ideal, but they are generally found 
separated in fact. 


Comparison of the anti-Calvinism of the Disciples with the 
whole anti-Calvinistic movement of America would make an 
interesting study in itself. There is not time for such a study 
here. It may be said, however, in passing that our anti-Calvin- 
ism was of the pragmatic type. It was repudiated on the ground 
of its divisive consequences in actual practice. As a type of 
theological thought the individual might be as thoroughly Calvin- 
istic as he desired and Alexander Campbell remained Calvinistic 
in his general outlook on life to his dying day. It was only Cal- 
vinism as an authoritarian condition of Christian fellowship 
and co-operation that was repudiated. 
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The New England revolt against Calvinism was of the theo- 
logical and cultural type, and so for Calvinism there was substi- 
tuted the liberalism of the Unitarian movement. The New Eng- 
landers substituted one theological tradition for the other—Uni- 
tarianism for Trinitarianism, liberalism for dogmatism. Our 
Fathers renounced the one without accepting the other. They 
refused to be called either Unitarians or Trinitarians. Alexan- 
der Campbell held that the whole controversy between these 
traditions was “about scholastic distinctions and unprofitable 
speculations,” and so sought to avoid it as irrevalent to Christian 
faith. He and his fellow-leaders did not solve this age-long dis- 
pute; they did better—they transcended it by a more vital ap- 
proach and thus as far as they were concerned rendered it ob- 
solete. In so doing they made it unnecessary for us to be dragged 
into the present controversy between fundamentalism and 
modernism, if we can only understand and hold fast to their 
achievement. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE LOCKIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The influence of Locke on the movement of the Disciples is gen- 
erally traced through Alexander Campbell. True, Campbell was 
a devotee of Locke; but this would not have availed unless the 
whole American mind had been saturated with Locke before the 
appearance of Campbell. Locke was the outstanding and dom- 
inant thinker of the 18th century. His philosophy was a philoso- 
phy of revolt. It was born in the English revolution of 1688 and 
became the father of both the American and French revolutions. 
His ideals were forever imbedded in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and were in constant use by the revolutionary leaders to 
stimulate the flagging zeal of the American patriots in their 
struggle for freedom. They were given powerful expression 
especially by Thomas Paine in his Common Sense and Rights of 
Man. A primary idea of the Lockian philosophy is the “state of 
nature.” By this Locke meant an original, primitive state of man 
prior to social organization of any kind. In the Old World such 
a state could be recovered only by revolution. On the American 
frontier the westerners, with their minds filled with Lockian 
ideas through the influence of the Revolution, seemed to find 
themselves in a literal “state of nature,” actually building anew 
the institutions of the social order. They felt that Locke had des- 
cribed beforehand the very process in which they were engaged. 
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Lockian philosophy actually lived in the life and experience 
of the frontier. The western mind was a Lockian mind, it was 
built on the Lockian pattern. By virtue of his thorough acquain- 
tance with Locke, Alexander Campbell was able to appeal to the 
western mind with a power well-nigh irresistible. 


THE EVANGELISM OF THE DISCIPLES 


The modern historian sees in the pietism of Germany, the 
Wesleyan revival of England, and the Great Awakenings of 
American life a single great religious movement. The national 
phases of the movement form a continous series and grow out 
of similar conditions and have similar aims and results. 


Our history originated at the close of the so-called Second 
Great Awakening. By virtue of our origin we inherited a pro- 
found evangelistic interest. 


But while our Fathers accepted the evangelistic idea of 
their time, they revolted against the intense emotionalism that 
attended it. They brought evangelism under the simplicity and 
reasonableness of the Lockian ideal. By first-hand study of the 
New Testament they discovered and formulated an evangelistic 
technique of great power. The result of this technique was the 
release of a great stream of spiritual energy for life and serv- 
ice that up to that time had been dammed up by a bad theology. 
A technique of activity was substituted for a technique of passiv- 
ity. A pragmatism was substituted for an emotionalism. The 
pragmatic technique was so in keeping with the pragmatic char- 
acter of American life that it seemed to vast multitudes a sort of 
revelation. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A SEPARATE EXISTENCE ON OUR HISTORY 


Our people entered upon a separate and independent exis- 
tence about 1830. There are evidences, however, in statements 
here and there in the literature of the time that acquiescence in a 
final separation was not complete until after the Civil War. The 
influence of this separation upon our original ideals is a subject 
that I have not seen fully discussed in our literature. Yet, with- 
out a doubt, separation had far-reaching results. It did in the 
Lutheran, Swiss, and Wesleyan reformations. Why should it 
not have in ours? The original plan was to bring about the ideals 
of the movement by co-operation and organization within exist- 
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ing church organizations. In terms of our time the plan was to 
“bore from within.” This program was organized in the Wash- 
ington Association and explained to the public in The Declara- 
tion and Address. Of course this plan failed and after repeated 
and honest efforts to stay inside the churches, the originators 
of the movement were finally compelled, greatly to their regret, 
to enter upon an independent career. 


Some of the consequences of independency were as follows: 


1. Before the separation members of the existing churches 
could identify themselves with the union program without de- 
taching themselves from their churches. Participation in the 
union program did not mar their church fellowship. After the 
separation participation in the union movement meant separa- 
tion from their churches. A movement originating inside the 
churches now had to be carried on outside the churches. 


2. Before the separation there was no contradiction be- 
tween the ideal of the movement and actual practice. After the 
separation a new apologetic was needed to explain to the outsider 
why a people who were pleading for undenominationalism should 
from all outward appearances be practicing denominationalism. 
Our people had made a sincere attempt to practice union within 
the churches. They were outside of the churches of their day 
by no choice of their own. They still held to the union ideal and 
were practicing it in the only way possible, yet they certainly 
had incurred a disadvantage by their separate existence in the 
task of promoting the union ideal. The vigor of the union ideal 
is evidenced in the fact that they held to their ideal in spite of 
this disadvantage. 


3. Before the separation union was to be attained by a 
gradual evolution. As the unscriptural features of existing de- 
nomination organizations were discarded, the ideal church would 
emerge. No revolution was sought or expected. After the separ- 
ation the Lockian idea of progress became more operative. There 
was no hope for the existing churches. They must be demolished 
and on their ruins the true church must be builded. 


4. Before the separation there was no thought of identify- 
ing the union group with the Church of Christ, simply because 
there was no occasion for any such thought. After the separa- 
tion the tendency became almost irresistible on the part of the 
leaders, to identify their church or churches with the church or 
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churches of Christ. Marks of the New Testament Church were 
searched out and by these marks they sought to identify their 
church with the New Testament church. Members of other 
churches were now asked to come out of Babylon and unite with 
the true Apostolic church. 


5. Before the separation all members of the existing 
churches were recognized as Christians without reservation. 
The program of union was a program to unite Christians. After 
the separation it was easy to make a distinction. To be fully 
Christian they must now renounce membership in existing 
churches and unite with the restored church of Christ. Other- 
wise they were Christians, but Our slogan,“ We are Christians 
only,” in the heat of controversy often came to mean, “We are 
the only Christians.” A plea for the union of Christians often 
assumed the appearance of unChristianizing the Christians it 
sought to unite. 


6. Before the separation all organization was for the sake 
of union. The organization was an instrument of the ideal. 
After the separation it was easy to exploit the ideal for the sake of 
the organization. A tendency toward the institutionalization of 
the ideal set in. For the man who was more interested in the in- 
stitution than in the ideal the union ideal became a talking point 
for the promotion of the institution. | 


The disentanglement of our historical ideal of Christian 
union from the narrowing tendencies of a separate and indepen- 
dent existence seems to be almost indispensable for an effective 
service to the cause of Christian union and the recovery of our 
original idealism. How this shall be done I do not know, but 
the way must be found. For in spite of all the controversy, mis- 
understanding, opposition, embarrassment, and even failure, that 
have attended our effort to make real the union ideal of our 
Fathers, we still cherish it as our most precious heritage. 


RESTORATION AND UNION 


Our Fathers sought union through restoration. Union was 
the ideal, restoration was the method. The restoration idea 
was not a new one by any means, it had had a long, long history 
not only in Christian theology, but in European philosophy as 
well. In the political philosophy of Locke the idea of restoration 
was central and it was in the Lockian form that it became oper- 
ative in the origin of our movement. 
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The Lockian method sought progress through the overthrow 
of corrupt political institutions by revolution, thereby bringing 
about the restoration of the ideal primitive state out of which 
originally organized society had emerged by means of a “social 
contract.” As has already been indicated, the western mind was 
saturated with this idea. There was as yet but little appreciation 
of history. It was as easy to go back in time as forward. A 
primitive state of things could be exactly and easily reproduced 
simply because history could be ignored. Time was not thought 
of as a factor involved in the realization of ideals. 


In light of the existing situation Alexander Campbell 
showed great insight in choosing the restoration formula as the 
vehicle of his ideal. In fact, no other formula was at hand at all 
comparable in power to this one. 


Standing on this side of the rise of the modern historical 
spirit, we see that history is the most stubborn of all realities, 
and that time makes a difference that nothing else does. There- 
fore the past cannot be reproduced; no one can literally go back 
to former epochs; time is a factor that must be reckoned with 
in the achievement of ideals. The result is that whenever lead- 
ers have come under the influence of the modern historical spirit 
the term “restoration” has lost its power. It has given way to 
such terms as “achievement” and “realization.” 


Some one has said that it is a strange thing that whenever 
a people first think of going forward they begin to talk about 
going backward. This applies exactly to our early leaders. They 
were forward-looking men, as were all Americans of their time, 
in spite of the fact that they were always talking about going back 
to earlier periods of history. They were the progressives of 
their day. They were making history although they had not yet 
come to a full appreciation of what history meant. They builded 
better than they knew. 


What they were really doing was to put at the disposal of 
their generation the ideals of Christ and his apostles which they 
had just discovered through a fresh and unhampered study of 
the New Testament. The recovery of these ideals for the church 
of the modern world, rather than a literal restoration of the 


church of the apostolic world, was the heroic task in which they 
were engaged. 
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Living formulas become dogmas when the spiritual environ- 
ment that gave them life passes away. The restoration idea is 
on the verge of becoming a dogma among the Disciples of Christ. 
There is danger that the term “restoration,” which originally 
was the vehicle of a powerful idealism, will become the vehicle 
of a reactionism equally powerful. This is certain to happen un- 
less we are able to transfer the original idealism from the old 
vehicle to a vehicle more congenial to the modern mind. 


Alexander Campbell in an early number of Christian Bap- 
tist, put the matter about right: “To bring societies of Chris- 
tians up to the New Testament is just to bring disciples of Christ 
individually and collectively, to walk in the faith and in the com- 
mandments of the Lord and Savior as presented in that blessed 
volumn; and this is to restore the ancient order of things.” 


NEWS OF THE COLLEGE 


The College of the Bible conferred for the first time this 
June the Degree of Master of Religious Education. There were 
three candidates to receive this degree at the close of the present 
session: Harry C. Munro, A. B., Hiram College, A. M., Spokane 
University; Miss Harriet Harmon, A. B., Cotner College; Miss 
Ruth E. Hamlin, A. B., Hiram College. 


Six candidates received the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
at the close of the current session: Harry J. Berry, Jr., A. B., 
Transylvania College; Louis Gordon Davis, A. B., Hiram College; 
Dunbar C. Gordon, A. B., Philips University; Allen Reed Huber, 
A. B., Transylvania College; William Duley Ogdon, A. B., Transyl- 
vania College; Charles Grant Roe, A. B., Transylvania College. 


This year for the first time two candidates, having completed 
the three-year English Bible course received the Certificate in 
English Bible. They were: Howard Nicholas Burnette and Mrs. 
Inez Marie Burnette. 


During April Mr. Gabriel C. Banks, minister of the Chris- 
. tian Church at Falmouth, Kentucky, delivered an address before 
the Convocation on ‘“‘What Constitutes Loyalty to The College of 
the Bible.” Mr. Banks is a B. D. from The College of the Bible, 
was for two years a missionary in India, and pursued additional 
graduate work at Yale University. 


During the early part of May Professor Alva W. Taylor, of 
Indianapolis, delivered a series of stimulating lectures on ‘‘The 
Social Applications of Christianity” before the faculty and stu- 
dents of The College of the Bible. He delivered an additional 
chapel address before the joint chapel of The College of the Bible 
and Transylvania College on “Christianity and International 
Relationships.” 


Dr. James Moffat, who addressed the joint chapel on May 
5th, was a guest of The College of the Bible faculty at the Phoenix 
Hotel. At the joint chapel Mr. Moffatt spoke on the social situa- 
tions out of which the New Testament emerged. His visit was 
highly stimulating. 


Professor Stauffer delivered the ordination address at the 
final formal Convocation. On that occasion four were formally 
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set apart to the Christian ministry. They were Mr. Harry J. 
Berry and Mr. Louis Gordon Davis, George Kincheloe, and Mr. 
Henry Stovall. 


Mr. Wolcott 8. Harsell, P. Th. B. of 1921, has accepted 
the pastorate of the Crawford Road Christian Church, Cleve- 
land, and will assume his duties there June 15. Mr. Harsell has 
accomplished an unusually fine piece of work as Director of 
Religious Education at Central Christian Church, Lexington. 


Under the direction of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion surveys of the educational programs of Central Christian 
Church and of Woodland Christian Church, Lexington, have been 
completed. The findings of these surveys were presented to 
these churches during the last week in May. 


Dean Bower’s new book, The Curriculum of Religious E'du- 
cation, was issued from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons in 
May. 


The sympathy of the faculty and students of The College of 
the Bible goes out to Mr. John Barclay, minister of the Chris- 
tian Church, Wilson, North Carolina, on account of the death 
of Mrs. Barclay. Mr. and Mrs. Barclay had been married only 
ten months. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE FAMILY 
William Clayton Bower ! 


It is doubtful whether there is any problem in our day which 
it is more easy to misread or more difficult to deal with, than 
the problem of the modern family. This arises from the fact 
that the problem itself is extremely complex and emerges against 
a background that involves the major tendencies of our age. To 
some it appears that the family in the Western World is under- 
going degeneration and is destroying the fabric of civilization 
itself. Others see in present trends the evidences of the 
readjustment of the family to the changing conditions of modern 
life and a definite movement toward a more stable and ethical 
tamily than history has thus far produced. Still others are 
deeply perplexed and do not know what to make of these 
trends that fill one group of interpreters with hope and the other 
group with despair. 

In whichever of these groups of interpreters we find our- 
selves, one thing should be clear to all—the fortunes of civili- 
zation and of society itself are indissolubly knit up with the 
fortunes of the family. The family is our basic social institu- 
tion. Through it the life of the race is renewed from one gen- 
eration to another. It is society’s oldest and most effective 
educational institution. In this most intimate “primary” group 
the mother tongue is learned, the “mores” of society are handed 
down from one generation to another, the great bodies of ex- 
perience are transmitted and the cumulative attitudes and ideals 
of the race are made effective in the life of the young. Here 
the foundations of physical and mental health are laid and 
the moral and social ideals of the future are largely determined. 
Anything that weakens or destroys the home to that degree 
weakens or destroys the social order and places in jeopardy 
the future of the race. 

In the light of these considerations, it is obvious that, what- 
ever other obligations the church in our day may have to other 
institutions, its primary obligation is to the family and, how- 
ever great its opportunities for creative leadership may be in 
cther fields, the home offers the greatest opportunity of all. 

It will be easier for us to understand the problem of the 
family in our world if we remind ourselves that the family, 


1 Dean of the College and Professor of Religious Education. This article was 
delivered as an address before the Congress of the Disciples of Christ in 
Lexington, Kentucky, April, 1924. 
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like all social institutions, is the result of a long process of de- 
velopment. The present changes through which the family is 
passing are not the only changes through which it has passed; 
neither is the present confusion more perplexing than the con- 
fusion of other periods of fundamental reconstruction. The 
temporary pairing of the male and female which is characteristic 
of the most primitive social groups; polyandry, in which the 
wife has a group of husbands, as in certain parts of India; 
polygamy, in which the husband has a group of wives, a form 
with which we have been made familiar in the Old Testament 
and which had legal status in the United States until very re- 
cently; the punaluan household in which a group of brothers 
are husbands to a group of sisters, as Hawaii; and the more or 
less permanent union of the husband and wife with their chil- 
dren in the monogamous group—these are the variant family 
patterns that the movement of history has given us. It is quite 
clear that the monogamous type is the norm toward which these 
experiments have been moving; it is equally clear that the varia- 
tions from permanent monogamy have been very wide. There 
are few social thinkers who would not agree that we have dis- 
closed in this long historical development a selective process in 
which, by a trial and error method, monogamy has been chosen 
as the form of the family that is most capable of yielding the 
largest gains for the advancement of human well-being. In 
its most primitive form, the family was metronymic; that is, 
the mother was the permanent center of the family and its 
head. The name and property descended through the mother 
and discipline was administered, not by the father, who was 
frequently unknown, but by the mother’s brothers. Through 
wife-capture and wife-purchase, and though the rise of pastoral 
and agricultural life, the family became patronymic; that is, the 
father became the permanent center of the family and its head. 
Neither were the changes that have been sketched in this para- 
graph fortuitous; thy were the results of environmental, eco- 
nomic and social factors working singly or in co-operation. As one 
surveys this long development, it may be said that, on the whole, 
there is a steady movement toward higher, freer and more 
spiritual values in family life. It is safe to say that, serious 
as are the problems of the modern family, there never has been 
a time when it was so free, so just, so spiritual as at the present 
time, neither has its outlook upon the future been so full of 
promise. 
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The family in our generation is passing through a period 
ef radical change and is undergoing, in consequence, funda- 
mental reconstruction. These changes are affecting every as- 
pect of individual and social experience. All transitional periods 
are times of confusion arising out of the shifting of values and 
lack of organized procedure in dealing with a novel situation. 
It is a false and dangerous course to assume that advancement 
is inevitable, and that presently we shall emerge without fore- 
sight from the passing confusion upon the solid ground of or- 
ganized values and habits. All such periods are times of great 
peril and of great possibility. The issue of the problem depends 
wholly upon our ability to analyze the situation, to isolate and 
understand the factors that are at work and to organize our in- 
telligence and spiritual resources for the control of the future. 
In this attempt at social control we must look to the social sciences 
for an understanding of the problem and the technique of pro- 
cedure; we must look to a socially minded religion for those in- 
dispensable spiritual resources and the impelling motive which 
it is its function to supply. 


The factors that have produced and are continuing to pro- 
duce, these changes are many and complex. Any thoroughgoing 
constructive policy on the part of the church with reference to 
the modern family must proceed upon an understanding of these 
factors and the nature and extent of their operation. 


Without doubt, the earliest and most fundamental of these 
factors was the industrialization of society. Under the older 
forms of manufacture, as the name suggests, the productive 
process was a hand process and was carried on in the homes of 
the workers or in adjacent shops. Under these conditions man- 
ufacture was decentralized and the family was the unit of pro- 
duction. In this way production formed a strong economic bond 
that united the family into a stable, social group. 


It would be impossible to imagine a greater change than 
that which came over the family as the result of the machinizing 
of industry. Production became centralized in the great factory. 
At the same time it became highly specialized and mechanized. 
Under the conditions of quantity production, the process was 
speeded up to the point of diminishing returns where a further 
increment of speed would result in costly errors and waste of 
materials. Machine industry has gradually drawn into manu- 
facture the labor of women and children who can tend machines 
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nearly, if not quite, as well as men and at a lower wage. In this 
way the strong economic bond of the family in the modern world 
has been dissolved and the one-time coherent family has become 
a more or less loosely related economic group of individuals 
whose daily toil in specialized factories has scattered them in as 
many different directions. Instead of a few deep and well co- 
ordinated interests there has sprung up a multitude of diversi- 
fied and unorganized interests and activities. 


The problems of labor and leisure have always been closely 
related. It is so in the case of the modern family. When work 
has the creative element in it, as it does when a wide range of 
one’s capacities are engaged in the making of a whole thing, 
it is interesting and recreative. Modern industry has become 
so specialized as to evoke only a very narrow range of interests 
and capacities, so routinized as to destroy spontaneity and so 
tense as to produce strain. Under the older system, the forms 
of amusement and recreation were few and simple, and for the 
most part pursued in the home, all the members participating. 
In this way recreation was a further bond uniting the family in 
a life of shared interests. Not so under the conditions of an in- 
dustrialized society. Over-tensed nerves call for relaxation, re- 
pressed capacities call for expression and monotony craves for 
something to relieve its insupportable dullness. As a result, 
there is a marked tendency toward amusement rather than re- 
creation, a craving for the more exciting sensory stimuli and an 
almost infinite diversification of the forms of amusement. To 
add to the complexity of the problem, society has not yet learned 
how to organize its recreation under these new conditions, with 
the result that recreation and amusement have been commer- 
cialized, which means that commercial interests “sell” their plea- 
sures to the public through a frank appeal to the cruder and 
more elemental instincts. Under these conditions, recreation 
becomes a mixed matter, as often exerting a destructive as a 
constructive influence. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the hours of labor have been shortened so that 
larger blocks of unorganized leisure are possible. Under these 
conditions, recreation and amusement become a means, not of 
uniting the family in a wholesome shared experience, but of 
disrupting it and of subjecting its members to too often destruc- 
tive stimulation that breaks down its sense of comradeship and 
its idealism. 
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One of the pnenomenal results of machine industry has been 
the rapid growth of population, with the resulting massing of 
population. More than one-half of our people now live in cities. 
One of the factors that contributed to the solidarity of the older 
type of family was its isolation which threw its members into 
continuous and intimate association. The modern city, however, 
throws these already insecure groups into crowded, shifting 
masses of dense population. In the larger cities, even the private 
dwelling has become impossible. The congested associations 
of the apartment house, the public conveyance, the streets, the 
stores and the theatres break down the intimacy of definite and 
responsible association in the home and tend to substitute for 
it the indefinite, promiscuous and irresponsible contacts of the 
mass. 

Along with the phenomenal increase of population there 
has been an unprecedented increase of wealth, accompanied by 
a rapidly rising standard of living. If this vast wealth were 
evenly distributed the problem would be less serious; but it is 
not. Throughout the past century there has been a widening 
chasm between those who possess wealth and those who do not. 
The result has been that, while comfort has frequently given 
place to vulgar luxury among the few, misery has deepened and 
darkened among the many. In the meantime, the healthy-minded 
and responsible middle-class, which historically has formed the 
solid center of civilization, has tended to disappear. But, both 
the extremes of luxury and poverty are unfavorable to the family. 
Among the possessors of great wealth the standard of living 
rises, with a corresponding decline of the birth-rate. Money is 
increasingly spent, not for necessities, but for refinements in 
the fabrication of materials. There is a tragic shift of values 
from persons and spiritual satisfactions to material things. 
Under the conditions of materialistic standards of living, satis- 
faction soon passes the limits of diminishing returns. Whole- 
some and commonplace sources of happiness are quickly ex- 
hausted and resort is had to novel and highly stimulating exper- 
iences in order to give zest to an existence languishing under 
the paralysis of ennui. But when values shift from persons to 
things and from service to self-gratification, the result is fatal 
to the family. 

Poverty, on the other hand, is a menace to the family. The 
fine personal relationships essential to a sound home life are 
crushed under the weight of economic misery. A hopeless 
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economic outlook upon life breaks down the standard of living. 
The natural check upon the birth-rate is removed and there are 
ushered into the world more children than can be well born and 
well reared. The result is that the submerged social stratum 
sinks deeper and deeper into an abyss of misery in which a satis 
fying home life becomes impossible. Among the unmarried, 
poverty in the presence of a rising standard of living causes a 
considerable number to abandon the hope of founding a home 
and many are driven by sex impulse into irresponsible sex rela- 
tions or into the abysmal depths of vice. 

It is not surprising that under the conditions of both of these 
economic extremes vice is constantly increasing and that it is 
eating out the heart of the racial stock. In fact, society probably 
faces no more dangerous undercutting of its vital forces than 
that created by the steady advance of vice. 

Between these extremes of luxury and poverty are the 
members of the low income groups who are forced to maintain 
themselves in the face of a constantly rising standard of living. 
An increasing number of these find it necessary to postpone the 
hope of founding a home until relatively late in life with the 
result of a lowered birth-rate and difficulty in making the delicate 
personal adjustments that are essential to a happy domestic 
life. A considerable number of this group put from them per- 
manently the hope of establishing a home and resign themselves 
to an enforced celibacy. 

So far we have considered only those factors that have grown 
either directly or indirectly out of the industrialization of society. 
We have now to consider the movement of the modern world 
toward democracy. A century ago this ideal had but a slender 
foothold outside the American continent; it is now accepted in 
one form or other throughout practically the entire Occident and 
Orient. On the social side of life, the ideal of democracy has 
become the most dominating concept of our times. It is pro- 
foundly affecting every relation and institution among us—the 
political state, industry, education, science, religion and, not 
least, the family. Its movement is toward freedom, equality 
of opportunity, responsibility and self-determination. The pat- 
tern of the older type of home was taken from the autocratic or- 
ganization of society. It was a man’s world, and his authority, 
however gentle in its administration, was absolute and final. 
Not so in the twentieth century home. In its best forms it is 
rapidly becoming a democratic community in which each mem- 
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ber freely and in cooperation with the other members of the 
group, lives his or her own life in his or her own right. In its 
worst forms, the family is disintegrating into an aggregation of 
self-seeking and self-assertive individuals, with little or no 
sense of community of interests or social responsibility. But 
whether for good or ill, absolutism in the home has passed for- 
ever with the old order of social living. 

In the reaction from authority, the first results of the move- 
ment toward democracy have been, in the family as elsewhere, 
on the whole, negative. It consists, for the most part, in the 
assertion of rights and privileges. In the family it manifests 
itself specifically in the weakening of the domestic bond, in the 
break-down of discipline, in revolt and in self-assertion. 

These negative manifestations are not necessarily a sign that 
the family is going to pieces; they are certainly evidence that 
the family is undergoing reorganization. Under wise guidance, 
the positive manifestations of democracy will emerge. The sense 
of rights will be balanced by a consciousness of duties and as- 
sertion of freedom will be sobered by a sense of social responsi- 
bility. The new authority of the group will take the place of 
the discarded authority of the head of the household. In count- 
less better homes there is already emerging a community of per- 
sons who are living a shared life, in which all the members ac- 
knowledge obedience to a common authority, in which each con- 
tributes to a common experience and in which each life enjoys 
the privilege of free self-determination within the limits of social 
necessity. There are few who are in sympathy with the trends 
of democratic ideals who do not feel that the new method of 
social living does not offer a better opportunity for a juster, freer, 
more ethical and happier home than could be dreamed of under 
the old regime. 

We must now come to a view of the family in the field of 
social theory that is profoundly affecting the attitudes of great | 
masses toward monogamy. For, if monogamy is threatened by 
the operation of these practical forces, its status is rendered no 
less insecure by specific trends in theory. 

The theory of radical socialism makes a vigorous frontal 
attack upon the monogamous family, as it does upon capitalistic 
industry and upon the capitalistic state. To the radical socialist, 
the monogamous family is a product of a capitalistic social 
order. It follows in socialistic theory that when the present 
capitalistic order is displaced by a socialistic order, the mono- 
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gamous family will disappear. In its place will come the com- 
munistic family, with state responsibility for the rearing and 
education of children and fugitive sex relations. Should the social 
theories held by the left wing of socialism prevail, the present 
form of the family in the Western World would disappear. The 
respect with which this view must be treated is enforced by the 
fact that a by-no-means-inconsiderable portion of the world’s 
population is at this moment living under a socialistic organi- 
zation of society, and the further fact that the ideals of socialism 
in its less radical forms are constantly gaining ground in the 
thinking of the Western World. 

However remote a socialistic organization of society may be, 
at least in America, a scarcely less effective presentation of this 
general point of view is to be found in current literature. To 
take but one example, in September of last year one of the lead- 
ing liberal journals of America published an article on “Modern 
Sex Morality,” by Clement Wood, a poet and novelist. In this 
article Mr. Wood takes the position that voluntary promiscuity 
is socially justifiable so long as the woman is seeking after a 
wider sex experience and is not constrained by financial necessity, 
though even then she has the social and ethical right to market 
her body if she is aware of the consequences and chooses to do 
so of her own volition. He frankly identifies love with sexual 
desire, the only difference in kind being that some forms are 
overlaid with sentiment while others are not. In his view, not 
only is selective promiscuity permissible and ethical, but it is 
an imperative biological and psychological necessity. He looks 
forward to the time when society will realize that motherhood 
for love under any circumstances is perfectly ethical and that 
no just stigma of illegitimacy can attach to any child ever 
born. He holds that the institutional rearing of children is 
superior to that in the monogamous family under present con- 
ditions and that the state would do well to take over this function 
at any time. Such considerations as these lead him to advocate 
frankly as a substitute for our present monogamy a selective 
and flexible monogamy which would assume the form of trial 
marriage with ample opportunity at all times for promiscuous 
sex relations and which would provide for the termination of 
the contract at the will of either or both of the parties. This 
position is significant, not only on its own account, but because 
it is typical of a similar position held by a considerable group 
of modern writers. 
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No less significant in their ultimate effect upon the popular 
mind are the sex novel, the boudoir drama and a considerable 
proportion of the movie scenarios. These are significant because 
of their assumptions, and assumptions are frequently more ef- 
fective in their influence upon the popular mind than frankly 
stated and reasoned conclusions. To an amazing extent these 
forms of literary and dramatic art discuss with utmost frank- 
ness the most intimate sex experiences, removing all barriers of 
reserve between the sexes. It has become next to impossible 
for youth to arrive at maturity without having been introduced, 
either directly or indirectly, to the whole gamut of sex exper- 
ience. The result is, at best, a shocking frankness among young 
people on sex matters, which in itself may have some safe-guard- 
ing values, and, at its worst, a blase generation that has so com- 
pletely explored sex experience that little of romance and ideal- 
ism remains. At any rate, these are the present ideational back- 
grounds of the young men and women who are to found the 
homes of tomorrow. Are these the best backgrounds for an ethi- 
cal, permanent and socially serviceable family? 

It is easy to detect in the present resurgence of sex the in- 
fluence of the Freudian psychology with its central emphasis, 
at least in Europe, upon the dominance of the sex motif in 
mental life and with its insistence upon giving expression to 
the basic instinctive urges in order to avoid complexes that will 
give rise to pathological consequences. Thus, an important at- 
titude toward sex, the practical implications of which are de- 
cidedly prejudicial to the ideals of the permanent monogamous 
family, finds sanction in certain trends of both economic and 
psychological theory. In this way tendencies that have their 
roots deep in the soil of inarticulate practical and social forces 
also have an organized ideational support. 

When we turn, therefore, from this roughly sketched picture 
of the situation of the family in the modern world, what shall 
be the attitude of the church toward the problem which it pre- 
sents? May it not be assumed that nothing is to be gained by 
a wholesale denunciation of these conditions? Do they not 
rather call for analysis, for a search for causes and for a re- 
construction of the processes that have produced the present 
unsatisfactory results? To those who are accustomed to ap- 
proach problems from the viewpoint of historical processes, the 
task of the church cannot be simply that of remedying a bad 
situation but, fundamentally, of giving redirection to the move- 
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ment that looks toward the progressive creation of the ethical 
family that will serve as the central pillar in the coming social 
order that Jesus had in mind when He projected His ideal of the 
Kingdom of God. 


May it not also be assumed that nothing is to be hoped for 
from an attempt to restore the old order of the family? It is 
incumbent upon those who advocate a return to the “golden 
age” of the family to select for us the historical type in which 
the “golden age” was embodied. Enough has been said in this 
brief sketch to convince one that all the historical types of the 
family have been transitional types in a general movement to- 
ward a freer, more spiritual and more ethical institution. The 
old order, together with the economic, social and intellectual fac- 
tors that created it, is gone forever. A new world has been 
born with a new outlook, a new structure and a new set of values. 
The golden age of the family lies before it. The way out will 
not come from an impossible attempt to withdraw from the move- 
ment of life that envelops us, but through the frank recognition 
of the changed conditions as they confront us and through an 
intelligent and hopeful attempt to readjust ourselves to a chang- 
ing world in the confident expectation that out of it a fuller and 
more satisfying life will come. Above all do we need to believe 
in and accept for what they are worth the ideals of democracy 
and to have the courage to carry out to their fullest issue the 
implication of these ideals in their practical domestic relations. 


In the task of redirection, the church will do well to remem- 
ber that the problem of the family is not simple and isolated but 
shades off into countless other problems. The factors that 
affect the family affect every other aspect of our modern life. 
In order, therefore, to get at the family the church must address 
itself to the total life of our day. There is no simple and easy 
solution. 


The central point of attack may well lie in spiritualizing 
human life. Ever since the Renaissance, the naturalistic and 
the humanistic interests have been in conflict, humanism first 
having the ascendency, then naturalism. Naturalism gave us 
modern science which has formed the ideational pattern of the 
modern world. We have grown accustomed to think in terms of 
things. As a result, our sense of values has shifted from the 
aspirations and attainments of the human spirit to material 
goods. God has given our age its immediate and sensuous desire; 
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but He has sent leaness into its soul. With its brilliant scientific 
technique, its undreamed-of appliances, its fabulous luxury and 
its material standard of living, our age needs to learn that “man 
does not live by bread alone.” The church in the twentieth 
century faces a situation no less radical in its challenge than it 
did in the Graeco-Roman world of the first century, when it 
faced a social order submerged in a welter of materialism and 
sensualism with an uncompromising affirmation of the supreme 
value of the spirit and of persons. Now, as then, if it would 
reach the family swamped by materialism, it must drive clean 
through to the spirit of our age. Our whole outlook upon life 
must be humanized and spiritualized. 

This does not mean, as some shortsightedly conclude, that 
the church should repudiate science and renounce its works. 
The error of our age is one of emphasis. There is needed a 
synthesis of the natural and the spiritual, of the mechanistic 
and the personal, that will recognize our world for what it is— 
a world of persons and ideals, of purposes to which things are 
subordinate. Fortunately there are signs that the tide of the 
spirit is running upon the sands of an impoverished and dis- 
appointing material age and lifting it upon the bosom of a fuller 
and richer experience of the personal and the spiritual. 

As the church moves from the spirit of our age to an im- 
mediate aproach to the family itself, it will do well to address 
itself to the spiritualizing of the sex relationship. Since the 
relation of sex to the family is so intimate, the attitude which 
prevails toward sex, both in and out of the home, cannot have 
other than a degrading or an ennobling effect upon the family. 
If the meaning of affection is exhausted in sex passion, if the 
satisfaction of sex longing is considered an end in itself, the 
result is inevitably a sexualism that destroys the sanctity, the 
idealism and the permanency of the home. Against this degrad- 
ing conception of sex the churchman, together with the social 
scientist and the biologist, enters an emphatic protest. Such 
a view does not do justice to the sweep and meaning of the his- 
tory of sex. The only adequate reading of that history is that 
sex is a means toward an end and not an end in itself. Sex is 
the result of millenniums of search, not only for the most efficient 
means for the perpetuation of the life of the race, but for its 
perpetuation under conditions that make for its enrichment 
and continuous elevation. Long before the monogamous family 
was selected, sex itself was selected in the interest of an ex- 
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panding human experience. Life at its lowest levels was at one 
time sexless and remains so in its lowest surviving forms. The 
species were perpetuated by means of the subdivision of the 
parent organism. On this individualistic basis the chances for 
favorable variations were too narrow and progress in attainment 
was impossible. The appearance of sex in organic life marked 
an epoch of incalculable significance in the upward reach of life. 
It made the propagation of life a social fact. The crossing of 
innumerable ancestral lines through sex widened the range of 
the possibility of variation to the nth degree and there is a sharp 
break in the upward movement of life at the point where sex 
entered into the process. 

This view of sex as a means toward racial improvement 
places the child at the center of the process—a forward-moving 
point in which the life of the race is continually renewed and its 
possibilities infinitely extended. To put it in another way, the 
child is not the result of the family; the family is the result of 
the child. When we take our vantage-point by the side of the 
child as the symbol of the race renewing and enriching itself, 
sex is lifted away from the level of animalism to the lofty heights 
of social and spiritual meaning. The family becomes a com- 
munity of persons whose bond is interest in persons as such 
and shared experience of service. Such a bond will weather the 
stresses of struggle, poverty, failure and disappointment and 
will be enriched by the passing of years. Sex will be sublimated 
into the finer sentiments and purposes that bind persons together 
in a common service to each other and to society. The church 
owes it to the family to lead those who are the founders of the 
family to appreciate its spiritual nature and ends of-sex and to 
see it for what it is in this larger historical and social setting, 
thus protecting the relations of the home from the blight of 
sexualism which is the inevitable result of seeing in sex an end 
in itself. 

One of the great services the church can render the family 
in its present situation is through the right kind of sex instruc- 
tion. To the sex life of the young, which is fraught with such 
far-reaching consequences to the individual self and to society, 
the church dare not be indifferent. Probably when we are finally 
willing to face it, we shall find that this is the most difficult and 
dangerous social problem we face in our day. Too long has the 
church maintained silence on this subject. Its treatment of 
sex has not been creditable to its high spiritual mission to the 
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souls of men. At its worst, the church has repudiated sex as 
though it were an unholy thing. Its general attitude has been 
that of repression which has led to unfortunate pathological 
consequences. At its best, the church has ignored the subject. 
Let us hope that the time is at hand when the church will lay 
aside its prudish reticence in the interest of a sounder physical, 
mental and social life and deal straightforwardly with sex. 


Most of those who still hesitate concerning sex education do 
so because they are deeply concerned about the conditions under 
which sex instruction shall be given. There is a well grounded 
apprehension that knowledge alone of sex matters will not be a 
sufficient guarantee that the reaction of youth toward sex will 
be healthy-minded. Knowledge alone has its perils as well as 
its safe-guards. It is precisely this thing which is so deeply 
necessary in sex instruction—an atmosphere of idealism that 
religion is in a position to contribute. 


Against the breakdown of moral ideals in a sex-free age 
there is urgent need that the church shall proclaim an ethic 
of a John-the-Baptist type regarding sex. The most stubborn 
optimism cannot deceive itself regarding the appalling sag in 
sex morality. In addition to a lax standard of sex morality 
in the family, one of the dismal facts of this generation is the 
steady spread of vice in the social body. Unquestionably, the 
church faces an increasingly pagan attitude toward the whole 
matter of sex. Something more than a philosophic poise in the 
analysis of factors and suggestion of remedies is needed. There 
is needed a voice that shall speak directly to the conscience of 
the age in terms of elemental righteousness. The family and 
its correlated problems need more than the enlightenment that 
social science can throw upon them; they need a thoroughgoing 
moral regeneration. Such a regeneration will not come through 
the renunciation or the repression of sex; it will come through 
the frank recognition of its high function in the outreach of the 
race after a higher life and through its redirection by moral, 
spiritual and social ideals. 


The church must help us to put the home back into our 
thinking as the fundamental social and educational institution 
whose functions cannot be delegated to any other agency what- 
soever, especially in the fields of moral and religious education. 
The home has for a time been overshadowed by newer and more 
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specialized agencies that have taken over important functions 
that were formerly discharged by the home. This cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely in a sound social organization. 

Finally, the church must reestablish religion in the home. 
Religion furnishes both bond and atmosphere within which a 
wholesome and effective family life can permanently and help- 
fully exist. Religion gives a powerful sanction to home rela- 
tionships. The religious sanction that is here proposed for the 
family in the modern world is not an authoritative sanction that 
is imposed from without. It is the intrinsic sanction of a vital 
religious life that permeates the home as a community of per- 
sons devoted to unselfish service of each other, of society and 
of the Kingdom of God. From a purely sociological viewpoint, 
it is doubtful whether an irreligious home can permanently 
endure. The witness of history is that when the religious bond 
is dissolved, the family goes to pieces. The highest realization of 
family life will be attained when every home is consciously or- 
ganized as a little segment of the Kingdom of God whose per- 
sonal relations, functions and obligations are brought under 
the motivation and control of Christian ideals and purposes. 
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PROFESSOR VERNON STAUFFER 


An irreparable loss has befallen not only the College of 
the Bible at Lexington, Kentucky, but the whole Brotherhood of 
the Disciples of Christ in the death of Dr. Vernon Stauffer. His 
death was sudden and unexpected in the very prime of life, for 
ke was not yet 50 years old. Although his life had been im- 
measurably useful in former fields of labor it seemed to those 
who knew him best that his period of greatest usefulness had 
just begun. 


Dr. Stauffer was born near New London, Ohio, in 1875, 
became a Christian at 12 years of age, entered Hiram College 
in 1893, dropped out of college in 1895 to serve the Fourth 
Christian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, was back in college in 
1898 and graduated in 1901, in the meantime serving the church 
at Garrettsville as student pastor. After graduation he held 
pastorates in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Angola, Indiana. 


In 1911 he gave up his pastoral work and entered upon 
graduate work in Columbia University and Union Theological 
Seminary. In 1918 he received the doctor’s degree from Colum- 
bia. After having completed the residence requirements for 
his degree he returned to Hiram as professor of New Testament 
and Church History in 1913. 


As the result of a very severe illness in 1920, in which his 
life was almost despaired of, he gave up his work in Hiram for 
the presidency of the California Christian College, Los Angeles, 
California, in the hope that in the climate of California he 
might recuperate his energies more readily. 


After a year in California he accepted a call to the chair 

of New Testament, in the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. In addition to his professional work in the college he 
ministered to the church at Providence a few miles out from 


Lexington. 


He died at early morning July 15, 1925. On the Friday 
following his death a simple service was held in his home, at- 
tended by a large group of friends not only from Kentucky but 
- from his former fields of ministry as well. The service was con- 
ducted by Dr. A. D. Harmon, president of Transylvania and the 
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College of the Bible and members of the faculty of the College 
of the Bible. Such in bare outline is the account of a life filled to 
overflowing at every moment with boundless energy and intense 
devotion to the Kingdom of God. 


In a written statement left to his family, Dr. Stauffer de- 
clared that the one outstanding passion of his religious life was 
love for the Church. Here we have the key to his life. He was 
a churchman in the highest and best sense of that term. Like 
his Master before him he loved the Church and literally gave 
himself for it. In the statement mentioned he also said that 
in all the experiences of his ministerial career his love for the 
Church had never been put to shame. In all his church rela- 
tionships and friendships he was happy in the extreme. 


Dr. Stauffer was a scholar of first rank. His graduate 
thesis entitled “New England and the Bavarian Illuminati,” at 
once brought to him high standing among the historians of 
America and Europe. On the basis of this and other achieve- 
ments he was elected to membership in the Royal Historical 
Society of England, a rare honor indeed. His name appears on 
the pages of Who’s Who in America. Just before his death 
he had received notification that his name would be inserted in 
The International Blue Book. 


His scholarship was permeated by deep and profound con- 
victions. His life had great depth as well as breadth. He met 
all the issues of modern scholarship with open mind and with 
courage and where facts demanded any reconstruction of belief 
he readily yielded. But he changed his beliefs slowly and 
cautiously and then only when some deeper and richer belief 
invaded his soul. 


In the opinion of those who knew him best Dr. Stauffer 
was preeminently a teacher. The classroom was the sphere of 
his greatest service. And as a teacher he had something more 
to give his students than mere acquaintance with the subject 
in hand, he gave them his life without stint and without re- 
serve. He held his scholarship in trust for the highest spiritual 
development of his students. The most profound faith and 
the highest intellectual culture both found a home in his soul. 


Dr. Stauffer was highly gifted in ability to create enduring 
friendships. It was a marvel to his colleagues how he could 
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find time and energy to carry daily the interests of such a large 
accumulation of friendships as were his. 


Dr. Stauffer’s home life was characterized by a most tender 
and beautiful devotion. In 1905 he was married to Miss Laura 
Hoffman of whom he spoke in the statement, already referred to, 
as “one of God’s truest and most gentle women.” Of his good 
wife and three children, Joan Elizabeth, Robert and Richard, 
he was ever thinking and planning for their highest happiness 
and welfare. 


Dr. Stauffer died a martyr to overwork. It is certainly a 
consolation to his family and many friends to know that the rest 
which he never seemed to find opportunity to enjoy here is 
now eternally his by Divine promise. 


KE. E. SNODDY 
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AN ENLARGED PROGRAM FOR TRANSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE AND THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


By the concurrent action of the Curators of Transylvania 
College and the Trustees of The College of the Bible, there was 
effected on July 14, 1925, a co-ordination of the administrations 
of the two colleges that will make possible a more effective and 
forward-looking program, not only for each of these historic 
institutions, but for the total educational program of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in Kentucky. 


The Interdependence of the Two Colleges 


Each of these colleges had grown up to meet a particular 
need—Transylvania College to offer a Christian Liberal Arts 
education and The College of the Bible to offer training for those 
who were to devote their lives to the Christian ministry or to 
missionary service. Each institution has a long and honorable 
history. Each has developed its own distinctive type of work 
and its own academic program. Throughout the years these 
institutions have enjoyed the closest and most cordial co-oper- 
ation.. Each has developed in interrelation with the other on 
the same campus and with overlapping student bodies. There 
has always been a fraternal exchange of faculty members. Both 
institutions have served the same constituency and looked to it 
for their financial and moral support. The program and future 
of each colege has been largely dependent upon that of the other. 
The interests of the one are the interests of the other. 


Greater Economy and Efficiency in Administration 


In the meantime each institution has developed its own com- 
plete administration, with its separate board of control, its own 
executive committee, its own dean, its own faculty, its own bus- 
iness management. It was inevitable that there should be over- 
lapping in administrative functions, relations, organization, 
and costs on the same campus. This overlapping resulted not 
only in a lessened administrative efficiency and an excessive 
drain upon the funds that should normally go for strictly edu- 
cational use but laid upon the same Disciple constituency an ex- 
cessive cost for administration. For a long time it has been 
apparent to those who have been in close touch with the colleges 
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on the campus that there needed to be a careful study of the 
situation with a view to discovering a method whereby all need- 
less duplications and costs could be eliminated and a simpler and 
more efficient organization effected. 


One Administrative Organization 


According to the plan of co-ordination there will be one 
administrative organization for the entire campus, with the 
executive committees of the two colleges acting jointly, one pres- 
ident, one dean, one registrar, one business office, one custo- 
dian of properties and supervisor of utilities, and a senate where- 
by the two faculties may work out their academic problems 
through a body of reference and counsel. 


Funds of Each College Remain Intact 


Under this plan of organization each college maintains its 
corporate identity. The assets and endowment funds of each 
institution remain intact. Funds that have been or may here- 
after be designated will go into the assets of the college for which 
they were designated. The funds accruing from the Transyl- 
vania-Hamilton Campaign will in no way be effected by the re- 
organization, these funds being the property of Transylvania 
and Hamilton. Likewise bequests or annuities that have been 
or may hereafter be executed in behalf of The College of the Bible 
will remain the property of The College of the Bible. For con- 
venience and efficiency of administration, the current expendi- 
tures of the two institutions will be provided for in one budget. 
Each college will continue its own board and executive committee, 
appointing its own faculty members and determining its own 
polices as a unit in the co-ordinated program. The reorgani- 
zation which has been effected is a co-ordination of the admin- 
_istrations of the two colleges and not a merger. It can be dis- 
solved at any time upon the initiative of either institution. 


Academic Program of Each College Remains Intact 


In the same way the academic programs of the two colleges 
will remain intact. Transylvania College will continue to offer 
the same Liberal Arts education and confer the same degrees as 
heretofore. In like manner The College of the Bible will con- 
tinue its program as a graduate theological seminary whose 
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courses are open to juniors and seniors on the campus, and 
will continue to offer the same degrees as before. The degrees 
will continue to be conferred by the respective colleges as here- 
tofore. 


An Extended Program Possible 


The co-ordination of the two colleges will make possible the 
expansion and enrichment of the academic program of both 
institutions. It makes possible, under the headship of Dr. Ma- 
cartney, the expansion of the Department of Sociology and Eco- 
nomics, a need long deferred. It will also make possible the 
expenditure for the individual student of an amount that will 
conform to the highest practice of American colleges. 


A Larger Student Body Possible 


The administrative reorganization will make it possible to 
care for a larger student body than has heretofore been possible. 
For the coming regular session, not including the summer ses- 
sion, it will be possible to care for 400 students according to the 
most approved educational standards. It will not be possible 
to care for more than that number without sacrificing the high- 
est educational ideals. Pursuant of the policy of offering to 
the matriculates of Transylvania and The College of the Bible 
a distinctive type of educational service, not more than 400 
students will be admitted during the first and second semesters 
of the coming session. Should the number of applicants exceed 
400, a waiting list will be created. Vacancies that may occur 
in the accepted matriculation will be filled from the waiting list 
on the basis of the record of the applicant and evidence of his 
gifts of leadership. Application blanks for matriculation are 
being sent out to former students and prospective students. 
Students desiring to matriculate whose names are not in the files 
of the two colleges may secure application blanks from the Regis- 
trar: 


One Acting Dean 


Beginning immediately Dean W. C. Bower, formerly dean 
of The College of the Bible, and at one time head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Social Science in Transylvania College, 
was appointed acting dean of the co-ordinated colleges. Dean 
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Floyd Reeves, formerly administrative dean of Transylvania 
College, has accepted a position with the National Board of Edu- 
cation of the Disciples of Christ, conducting college and univer- 
sity surveys for the Board, to which he gave a considerable part 
of his time through last year. Dean T. B. Macartney, formerly 
academic dean of Transylvania College, becomes head of the 
expanded Department of Sociology and Economics. A year will 
be taken to appoint a successor to Professor Reeves in the De- 
partment of Education. For the coming year the Department 
of Education will be under the direction of Professor Bower. 


Tuition Remains the Same 


The tuition under the co-ordinated organization will be 
$102.25 as heretofore. The rules governing scholarships and 
graduate fellowships will remain the same as last year. 


Working Title 


The working title of the co-ordinated institutions will be 
“Transylvania College and The College of the Bible.” 


A Greater Service to Our Constituency 


Under the present organization the co-ordinated institutions 
are in a position to render a greater service to their constituency 
and to the Brotherhood at large than has been possible for either 
institution under the older systems and to build up one of the 
strongest educational programs in the South. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE 


On account of the nearness of the death of Professor Stauf- 
fer, of the Department of New Testament, to the time of the 
opening, it was decided not to appoint a successor to Dr. Stauffer 
for the session 1925-26 in order that ample time might be taken 
to secure a worthy successor to the distinguished men who have 
presided over this department. In the meantime, Professor 
Russell, who was formerly head of the English Bible Depart- 
ment, remains with the institution for the current session. This 
makes it possible to divide the work of the New Testament among 
the present members of the staff in such a way that all the 
courses are being offered during the present session that were 
previously offered. 


The graduates of The College of the Bible last June are at 
present at work in the following fields: 

Harry J. Berry, B. D., is pastor of the Christian Church at 
Dawson Springs, Ky. 

Louis Gordon Davis, B. D., is pastor of the Christian Church 
at Geneva, Ohio. 

Miss Ruth E. Hamlin, M. R. E., during the summer has 
carried forward some investigation for the Department of Re- 
search of The College of the Bible. She and Mr. L. Gordon 
Davis were married at Garrettsville, Ohio, on October 6. 

Miss Harriett H. Harmon, M. R. E., is director of Week- 
day Religious Education for the Council of Religious Education 
at Columbus, Ohio. : 

Mr. Allen Reed Huber, B. D., is in the College of Missions, 
preparing to enter foreign service. 

Harry C. Munro, M. R. E., is on the editorial staff of the 
Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis. 

William Duley Ogden, B. D., is on the promotional staff of 
the Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis. 


Just as the Quarterly Bulletin goes to press, news comes of 
the death of Mr. Wilson J. Thomas of Shelbyville, Ky. Mr. 
Thomas has for many years been a trustee of The College of 
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the Bible. Owing to his advanced age, it has been impossible 
for him in recent years to assume very active responsibilities 
in conection with his office. Throughout this period, however, 
his interest in the work of The College of the Bible has been 
unceasing. Mr. Thomas has given the most substantial evidence 
of his deep interest not only in the time and thought which he 
has devoted to the Board of the college in his capacity as a 
trustee, but also in the substantial means which he has from time 
to time contributed to the permanent funds of the institution. 
Mr. Thomas’ generosity has helped to make possible the in- 
creased effectiveness of The College of the Bible as an institu- 
tion for the training of religious leaders. 


By the action of the Board of Trustees at its meeting in 
June, all of the Bible that is now taught on the campus of Tran- 
sylvania College and The College of the Bible is taught by mem- 
bers of The College of the Bible staff. It was thought fitting 
that an institution whose faculty of specialists is devoted to 
the teaching of religion should assume this responsibility for 
the total campus life of these institutions. 


In accordance with this plan, a course in the Life of Christ 
has been introduced into the curriculum of Transylvania Col- 
lege in the freshman year. All freshmen are required to take 
this course as a part of their liberal arts education, and the 
purpose of this course is not only to give an intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of the Life of Christ but to serve as 
an orientation course to the Christion religion. 


The course for the current year is being taught by Professor 
Rodney L. McQuary, of the Department of Church History. 


In connection with the reorganization of the administrative 
interests of Transylvania College and The College of the Bible, 
it was deemed best to discontinue the English Bible Depart- 
ment. In order to take care of students in this department who 
are now in course, it was decided to allow them to take work as 
special students in the regular courses. No new matriculates 
are being received for the English Bible Department. 
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Arrangements are under way whereby the Department of 
Religious Education in The College of the Bible and the Depart- 
ment of Education in Transylvania College will be united into 
one Department of Education. This practice is in conformity 
with the idea that education is fundamentally one process and 
that religious education and secular education are only different 
aspects of the same educational process. This makes possible as 
has not heretofore been possible broader educational training 
of candidates for work in the field of religious education through 
the Department of Education in Transylvania College, where 
there are at work four members of the staff. It also makes pos- 
sible the introduction of prospective educators in the public 
schools to the field of religious education. The immediate results 
of this arrangement as far as it has proceeded has been to mater- 
ially increase the number of students who are introduced in 
this way to the field of religious education. Professor Bower, 
former head of the Department of Religious Education in The 
College of the Bible, becomes the acting-head of the united de- 
partment. Hereafter courses will be listed not by departments 
but by the titles and number of courses only. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER IN THE EARLY THOUGHT 
OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


By 
Rodney L. McQuary ! 


With reference to the order of things then existing in the 
churches, the ecclesiastical reformation advocated by the Camp- 
bells, Thomas and Alexander, was critical, negative, iconoclastic. 
Alexander Campbell was a Lockian, and just as John Locke 
sought to clear the way for his philosophy of knowledge by deny- 
ing the existence of innate ideas and the resultant metaphysical 
rubbish, so Alexander Campbell began his crusade with mighty 
blasts directed against sectarian Protestant dogmas, organiza- 
tions, and practices. And this hostility toward all that “the 
sects” stood for grew as his movement progressed. 


The more positive or constructive aspect of the Campbellian 
reformation was seen in its attempt to define the apostolic order 
of things as a platform to which all Christians might come. For 
Mr. Campbell assumed, as had nearly every other reformer be- 
fore him, that the church of the first century was the divinely 
erdained pattern for Christians of all ages to follow, in every 
‘detail necessary for the constitution of the church. He regarded 
the centuries of church history intervening between the close of 
the apostolic period and the beginning of his own restoration 
of the primitive church as practically worthless for modern 
guidance, except to give warning against pitfalls. He thought 
that the church had slipped away into corruption and apostacy 
immediately after the close of the apostolic age, and especially 
during the period of the barbarian invasions, when Christianity 
had become hopelessly entangled with heathen ideas and prac- 
tices. From this pit of degradation Luther, Calvin, and the 
other reformers of the sixteenth century had only partly suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the poor, suffering church of Christ. Even 
those glorious Protestants had one and all permitted creedal 
statements and political expedients to interfere with the thor- 
ough application of New Testament principles in determining 
the doctrine and organization of the Protestant church. These 
reformers had not learned to appreciate the distinction which 
should rightfully be drawn between the New Testament and the 
Old Testament in the application of Scriptural authority to ec- 
clesiastical matters. By their insistence upon man-made creeds 
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they had foisted upon the Christian world the evils of sectarian 
divisions, and now the only way to bring about the union of 
Christians was to have all cast aside these trouble-making creeds 
and return to the primitive model of the New Testament church. 


By means of his preaching, debating, and publication, Alex- 
ander Campbell gradually worked out and propagated his defini- 
tion of the worship and polity of the primitive church. In 
1824 he introduced, through the columns of The Christian Baptist, 
his famous series of essays on “The Restoration of the Ancient 
Order of Things.” He worked out the details of this picture 
by minute and meticulous study of the New Testament writings. 
He cast aside as indifferent such questions as might arise con- 
cerning “the position of the bodies of the worshippers,” “the 
hour of the day in which certain things are to be done,” and 
“whether one action shall be always performed first, another 
always second, and another always third,” etc. The first element 
of this ancient worship to receive definition at the pen of Mr. 
Campbell was the Lord’s Supper. 


I. 


Mr. Campbell first turned his thought to the problem of 
the frequency with which the Lord’s Supper should be observed 
by the modern church. He proceeded upon the principle that 
‘“‘whatever the disciples practiced in their meetings with the 
approbation of the Apostles is equivalent to an Apostolic com- 
mand to us to do the same,” for “to suppose the contrary is to 
make the half of the New Testament of non-effect.” 


The result of his investigation was to determine that the 
Lord’s Supper should be observed every Lord’s Day rather than 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually, because he found 
that in the apostolic church the Lord’s Supper was an “ordinary” 
as distinguished from an “extraordinary” act of Christian wor- 
ship; that is, it was an essential element of all meetings of the 
disciples on the first day of the wek. He wrote: “While Roman- 
ists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians of every growth, Independents, 
Methodists and Baptists, etc., acknowledge the breaking of bread 
to be a divine institution,....they all differ in their views of 
the import of the institution, the manner and times in which it 
is to be observed, and in the appendages thereunto belonging. 
In one idea they all agree, that it is an extraordinary, and not 
an ordinary act of Christian worship....For this opinion they 
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have custom and tradition to show, but not an argument worthy 
of a moment’s reflection, not even one text to adduce to prove a 
monthly, quarterly, a semi-annual, or even an annual breaking of 
bread.” 


Campbell reasoned as follows: “The Lord instituted bread 
and wine on a certain occasion, as emblematic of his body and 
his blood, and as such, commanded his disciples to eat and drink 
them. This was done without any injunction as to the time 
when or place where, this was to be afterwards observed. Thus 
do the four gospels leave it.”....After Pentecost.... the Apos- 
tles proceeded to organize a congregation of disciples, and to 
set them in the order which the Lord had commanded and taught 
them by his Spirit....This congregation was intended to be a 
model, and did actually become such to Judea, Samaria, and to 
the uttermost parts of the earth.”’ Here Campbell assumed that 
all other churches followed the lines laid down by the Jerusalem 
church. Then he analyzed various Scriptural passages which 
bear upon the observance of the Lord’s Supper in local commun- 
ities. Turning from Jerusalem to Troas, he reasoned from Acts 
20:7 that it was the regular custom of the church at that place 
to meet for the express purpose of breaking bread. Again he 
said that Paul, in I Cor. 11, “applauds and censures the church 
at Corinth with respect to their observance of the order he insti- 
tuted among them. In the second verse he praises them for 
retaining the ordinances he delivered them, and in the conclusion 
of this chapter he censures them in strong terms for not keeping 
the ordinance of breaking bread as he delivered it to them.” 
In rebuking the abuse and neglect of the Lord’s Supper, Paul 
“incidentally informs us that it was for the purpose of breaking 
bread that they assembled in one place. And the manner in 
which he does this is equivalent to an express command to assem- 
ble for the purpose.” In verse 20 the Apostle is rebuking them 
for not doing what they were supposed to do, that is, assemble 
for the purpose of breaking bread. Replying to current argu- 
ments of those who upheld occasional observance of the Supper, 
Campbell stated that the provision, ‘as often as,” in the admoni- 
tion of the Apostle, found in I Cor. 11:26, had no reference at 
all to the question of frequency of the observance, but only to 
the manner in which the memorial was to be observed. There- 
fore it does not bestow liberty to observe the Lord’s Supper as 
seldom as we please any more than it gives the right to observe 
it as often as we please. In short, it has nothing to do with the 
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determination of frequency. “But, say some, it will become too 
common and lose its solemnity. Well then, the seldomer the 
better: if we observe it only once in twenty years, it will be the 
more uncommon and solemn. And, on the same principle, the 
seldomer we pray, the better. We shall pray with more solem- 
nity, if we pray once in twenty years!” 

Mr. Campbell summed up his position on the frequency of 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper as follows, and these views 
have become formative for practices among the Disciples of 
Christ: 

1. That there is a divinely instituted order of Christian wor- 
ship in Christian assemblies; 


2. That this order of worship is uniformly the same; 


3. That the nature and design of the breaking of bread are 
such as to make it an essential part of Christian worship in 
Christian assemblies ; 


4, That the first church set in order at Jerusalem continued 
as stedfastly in breaking of bread as in any other act of social 
worship or edification ; 


5. That the disciples statedly met on the first day of the 
week, primarily and emphatically for that purpose; 


6. That the Apostle declared it was the design or the primary 
object of the church to assemble in one place for this purpose, 
and so commanded it to the churches he had set in order; 


7. That there is no law, rule, reason, or authority for the 
present manner of observing this institution quarterly, semi- 
annually, or at any other time than weekly; 


8. On the whole it may be said that we have express pre- 
cedent and an express command to assemble in one place on the 
first day of the week to break bread. 


Mr. Campbell claimed to have come to these conclusions by 
a personal and original study of the New Testament Scriptures. 
At the same time he may have been influenced somewhat in the 
direction of the weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper through 
his early acquaintance with Greville Ewing and James Haldane 
in Scotland. It was Greville Ewing, “the father of Scotch Con- 
gregationalism,” who first, on the basis of apostolic example, 
introduced the weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper at Glas- 
gow. “This innovation on the Scottish custom of having it only 
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twice a year was adopted at Edinburgh not long afterwards, and 
finally in all the new churches in Scotland from the date of Mr. 
James A. Haldane’s treatise, published in 1802, to prove that it 
was agreeable to the apostolic order and the practice of the prim- 
itive churches.” Alexander Campbell as a young student in 
Glasgow became acquainted with Greville Ewing only a few years 
later. 


From the date of the organization of the Brush Run Church, 
at the beginning of the work of the Campbells, this congregation 
observed the Lord’s Supper every week, as a part of the regular 
Christian worship. This point later distinguished the Brush Run 
Church from the Baptist churches of the Redstone Baptist As- 
sociation, for it was mentioned as one of the points of difference 
when separation came later. So the weekly observance of this 
ordinance had characterized the churches of the Campbellian 
movement from the very beginning. 


Barton W. Stone, in speaking of the differences between the 
“Reformers” and the “Christians,” says: “They (the Reformers) 
insisted also, upon weekly communion, which we had neglected.” 


As a people the Disciples of Christ have been so strongly 
influenced by the principle of requiring either an express com- 
mand or an approved apostolic precedent for all things, that they 
have never taken kindly to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
on week-days. A few churches of the communion do so on very 
special occasions, as for example, in connection with the ob- 
servance of Passion Week, but such is not the general custom. 


II. 


In the early writings of Alexander Campbell there occurs 
a passage which describes the joyful spirit which should fill 
the heart of the partaker of the Lord’s Supper, in contrast with 
the false solemnity which often characterizes the occasion. 
“Much darkness and superstition are found in the minds and 
exhibited in the practice of the devout annual, semi-annual, and 
quarterly observers of the breaking of bread. They generally 
make a Jewish passover of it. Some of them indeed, make 
a Mount Sinai convocation of it. With all the bitterness of sor- 
row, and gloominess of superstition, they convert it into a re- 
ligious penance, accompanied with a morose piety and an awful 
affliction of soul and body, expressed in fastings, long prayers, 
and sad countenances on sundry days of humiliation, fasting and 
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preparation....The intelligent Christian views it quite in 
another light. It is to him as sacred and solemn as prayer to 
God, and as joyful as the hope of immortality and eternal life. 
His hope before God, springing from the death of his Son, is 
gratefully exhibited and expressed by him in the observance 
of this institution. While he participates in the symbolic loaf, 
he shews his faith in, and his life upon, the Bread of Life. While 
he tastes the emblematic cup, he remembers the new covenant con- 
firmed by the blood of the Lord. With sacred joy and blissful 
hope he hears the Savior say, “This is my body broken,--this is 
my blood shed for you.’ When he reaches forth those lively em- 
blems of his Savior’s love to his Christian brethren the philan- 
thropy of God fills his heart, and excites correspondent feelings 
to those sharing with him the salvation of the Lord. Here he 
knows no man after the flesh. Ties that spring from eternal love, 
revealed in blood and addressed to his senses in symbols adapted 
to the whole man, draw forth all that is within him of complacent 
affection and feeling to those joint heirs with him of the grace 
of eternal life. While it represents to him all the salvation of 
the Lord, it is the strength of his faith, the joy of his hope, and 
the life of his love. It cherishes the peace of God, and inscribes 
the image of God upon his heart, and leaves not out of view the 
revival of his body from the dust of death, and its glorious trans- 
formation to the likeness of the Son of God. It is an institution 
full of wisdom and goodness, every way adapted to the Christian 
mind. As bread and wine to the body, so it strengthens his 
faith and cheers his hearts with the love of God. It is a religious 
feast; a feast of joy and gladness; the happiest occasion and 
the sweetest antepast on earth of the society and entertainment 
of heaven, that mortals meet with on their way to the true 
Canaan.” 


But as we survey the historic literature produced by the 
Disciples of Christ, we cannot but note how little of it centers 
in the Lord’s Supper, although as a people the Disciples have 
often said that it is the celebration of this ordinance, rather than 
the preaching of the gospel, which is the real purpose of their 
assembling together. One suspects that in saying this, however, 
they make the statement upon the a priori principle of being 
guided by apostolic precedent. From the beginning of their his- 
tory they have paid but scant attention to the spiritual interpre- 
tation of the institution. They have not attempted, as others 
have done, to define the presence of Christ in the bread and wine. 
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This attitude is due to their determination to cling to the language 
and teaching of the Scriptures. They have been content to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper in the same manner, and with the simple 
appointments associated with it, as in the apostolic church, leav- 
ing to each individual Christian the privilege of interpreting it 
as he is able. In Christian thinking the conception of the Lord’s 
Supper at any time rests back upon the accepted view of the 
person and saving work of Christ. But the Disciples of Christ 
have never gone deeply into speculation upon these points. They 
have been content to proclaim the conditions of pardon, without 
too much analysis of personality or spiritual processes. This 
general attitude in turn has been reflected in their attitude to- 
ward the Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper is observed in mem- 
ory of Christ, proclaiming his death and suffering to the world. 
There is no high doctrine of what spiritual work the ordinance 
is Supposed to accomplish in the believer. There is also a tendency 
to do things just because they have been commanded, without 
analyzing or evaluating, a tendency which has had certain spir- 
itual penalties among the Disciples of Christ with reference to 
the Lord’s Supper in that its observance has sometimes sunk into 
perfunctory legalism. However, one might be permitted to say, 
perhaps, that the prevailing view of the ordinance among the 
Disciples more closely approaches the Zwinglian position than 
that of any other of the sixteenth century reformers. At the 
same time the writer is fully aware that he may be doing nothing 
more than giving his own view. Yet that is the right of every 
Disciple, since no official or creedal statement has ever been made 
upon the point. It is this privilege of private interpretation 
which sustains a high individualism in the observance of the 
Supper among the Disciples. Though making for haziness of 
interpretation as far as the whole body of believers is concerned, 
it preserves an intimacy of experience between the individual 
Christian and his Lord. 


III. 


Much attention has been given by the Disciples of Christ 
to the question as to who may properly partake of the Lord’s 
table. This general question usually came up in the form of 
the question whether the “pious unimmersed” should be per- 
mitted or invited to have fellowship with the immersed at the 
Lord’s table. To the thought of the present day this will probably 
seem a trifling issue. But it must be remembered that the 
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Campbellian wing of the Disciples of Christ had fellowship with 
the Baptists for several years, and after the severing of that 
fellowship had come about, it was an important problem whether 
the Disciples should continue in the ways of the Baptists on this 
point. There was an examination of Scriptural authority to 
see whether any deviation from previous practice might be justi- 
fied. The settlement of these questions took nearly forty years 
of discussion, with some of the keenest minds of the movement 
arrayed on one side or the other. 

Professor C. M. Sharpe has called attention to the fact that 
two principles or “logics” have been in constant conflict with 
each other throughout the entire history of the Disciples. We 
realize today that every religious body, for that matter, has these 
two strains, one a legalistic, the other a vital one. Among the 
Disciples of Christ the formal logic grew out of the two theologi- 
eal postulates of The Declaration and Address. 'These were, 
first, a formal, institutional, and static view of the Christian 
religion; and second, a legal, prescriptive view of the Scriptures. 
As Professor Sharpe points out, the second, or vital logic, which 
has run parallel with the legalistic, is to be seen first in the 
religious passion of The Declaration and Address, for that docu- 
ment was not merely an ecclesiastical or theological manifesto; 
it was also a religious document, “surcharged throughout with 
the passion of Christian love,” and manifesting ‘“‘the essential 
characteristics of the permanent in religion.” 

These two mutually antagonistic principles have always 
been contending for the mastery among the Disciples of Christ, 
and they are still so contending today. In all probability they al- 
ways shall exist, and we may be sure that as long as they exist 
they will be at war with each other. It is the age-old and world- 
wide conflict between the prophet and the priest, the spirit and 
the letter. The history of the progress of the Disciples, meeting 
the problems of each age as they arise, has been the story of 
the victory of the vital over the formal logic. Whenever the 
letter triumphs over the spirit then progress ceases, for “the 
letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” Inthe midst of prac- 
tical situations requiring solution, there is such a thing as “ap- 
pealing over the head and beneath the feet of specific texts and 
temporal precedents to the deeper and more vital principles of 
the faith.” But the sad thing is that these two logics have some- 
times contended with each other within the soul of one man. In 
the humble opinion of the writer Alexander Campbell was such 
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aman. This struggle is reflected in Mr. Campbell’s tendency to 
vacillate on the question concerning the participation of the un- 
immersed with the immersed at the Lord’s table. But the formal 
logic seems to have won out with him and Mr. Campbell left this 
issue to be finally settled by others, after he had retired from 
the active arena of affairs. Let us now examine some of his pro- 
nouncements on this question. 


In 1825, replying to “an Independent Baptist,” Mr. Camp- 
bell explains what he means by the expression “full communion.” 
He says that he does not interpret the words as requiring com- 
plete and full agreement in all points of doctrine and worship on 
the part of all the communicants. He says: “In the full import 
of the words ‘full communion,’ when carried to their utmost ex- 
tent, I do not know that such a communion ever was, or ever 
will be exhibited upon earth. The word ‘full,’ I admit, may be 
so explained as to confine this sort of communion to the heavenly 
state. But in ordinary acceptation....it means no more than 
joint participation in a certain act or acts. When I unite in 
prayer with a society of disciples, I have full communion with 
them in certain petitions, confessions, and thanksgivings; but 
requests may be presented, confessions made, and thanksgivings 
offered in which I have not full communion. The same may be 
said of any other act of social worship. All that I intend by 
the phrase is, that I will unite with any Baptist society in the 
United States, in any act of social worship, such as prayer, praise, 
or breaking bread in commemoration of the Lord’s death, if 
they confess the one Lord, the one faith, the one hope, and the 
one baptism; provided always, that as far as I can judge, they 
piously and morally conform to their professions....And with 
not one would I unite in prayer or praise, or breaking bread, if 
that act is to be interpreted into a full, perfect, and entire appro- 
hation of all their views, doctrine and practice, as a society or 
individuals. I have tried the Pharisaic plan, and the monastic. 
I was once so straight, that like the Indian’s tree, I leaned a 
little the other way. And however much I may be slandered now 
as seeking ‘popularity’ or a popular course, I have to rejoice that 
to my own satisfaction, as well as to others, I proved that truth, 
and not popularity, was my object: for I was once so strict 
# separatist that I would neither pray nor sing praises with 
anyone who was not as perfect as I supposed myself. In this 
most unpopular course I persisted until I discovered the mistake, 
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and saw that on the principle embraced in my conduct, there 
could never be a congregation or church upon the earth.” 


“T have thought and thought, and vacillated very much 
upon the question, whether Baptists and Paedobaptists ought, 
could, would, or should, irrespective of their peculiarities, sit 
down at the same Lord’s table. And one thing I do know, that 
either they should cease to have communion in praise, prayer, 
and other religious observances, or they should go the whole 
length. Of this point I am certain. And I do know that as 
much can be said, and with as much reason and Scripture on its 
side, to prove that immersion is as necessarily prior to social 
prayer, praise, etc., as it is to eating the Lord’s Supper.” 


The foregoing seems to be a rather vague statement, yet 
close analysis can bring certain clear positions out of it. Mr. 
Campbell first declares that he does not understand “full com- 
munion” to require complete agreement on the part of every 
individual as to every detail of belief and practice. If full com- 
munion is to be defined in such terms, then there is no hope of 
realizing it upon this earth. Thus Mr. Campbell seems willing 
to allow the communicants to disagree about some things. He 
then declares that he is willing to unite with any Baptist society 
in the United States, in any act of social worship, “if they con- 
fess the one Lord, the one faith, the one hope, the one baptism,” 
and if their lives seem consistent with their profession. By “‘the 
one baptism” Mr. Campbell means immersion, and he is willing 
to unite in social worship with any Baptist society. There is 
nothing so far about the issue between the unimmersed and the 
immersed at the Lord’s table. He then confesses that he had 
not been so liberal in the past, that is, that he had once insisted 
upon strict agreement on every point as a prerequisite to any 
sort of communion whatever: “I would neither pray nor sing 
praises with anyone who was not as perfect as I supposed my- 
self.” Then taking up the relation of the immersed and the un- 
immersed at the Lord’s table, he seems to be sure of only one 
point: either they should have fellowship at the Lord’s table or 
cease to have fellowship in any sort of social worship. Did Mr. 
Campbell believe that they should “go the whole length?” He 
does not say so explicitly. All that he says clearly is that they 
should go the whole length or cease all fellowship whatever in 
social worship. As far as his personal attitude is concerned, 
the only place where he clearly commits himself is where he says 
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that he is willing to unite in any act of social worship with any 
Baptist society, etc. 


In The Christian Baptist Mr. Campbell writes again upon 
the subject of “open communion,” meaning by that term the 
free access of immersed and unimmersed to the same table. In 
a previous issue there had been published the constitution of a 
church, in which it was stated that “she holds fellowship in the 
breaking of bread with all the saints of God who have made a 
profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and are orderly 
members of some church.”” Mr. Campbell replies that he objects 
to this constitution in “both matter and form.” He says: “This 
constitution or covenant....is objectionable because it admits 
an unimmersed person to all the ordinances of the Christian 
community or congregation, as an occasional member: and yet 
refuses to receive such as regular and constant members. I 
know of no Scriptural authority for such a discrimination. It 
is arbitrary and unreasonable. If I can admit an unimmersed 
person once a month for a year to all social ordinances, I can 
for life or good behavior. When I say I can do so, I mean that 
all precepts, precedents, and Scriptural reasons authorize such 
acourse. But I object to making it a rule, in any case, to receive 
unimersed persons to church ordinances: 1. Because it is no- 
where commanded. 2. Because it is nowhere precedented in the 
New Testament. 3. Because it necessarily corrupts the simpli- 
city and uniformity of the whole genius of the New Institution. 
4, Because it not only deranges the order of the kingdom, but it 
makes void one of the most important institutions ever given 
to man. It necessarily makes immersion of non-effect. For, 
with what consistency or propriety can a congregation hold up 
to the world either the authority or utility of an institution which 
they are in the habit of making as little of, as any human opin- 
ion? 5. Because, in making a canon to dispense with a divine 
institution of momentous import, they who do so assume the 
very same dispensing power which issued in that tremendous 
apostacy which we and all Christians are praying and laboring 
to destroy.” 

In reply to the query, “But do you not expect to sit-down 
in heaven with all the Christians of all sects, and why not sit 
down at the same table with them on earth?” Mr. Campbell 
says, “It is time enough to behave as they do in heaven-when 
we meet there....While on earth I must live and behave under 
the order of things under which I am placed.” What then shall 
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we do with our Paedobaptist fellow-disciples? The answer is, 
“Teach them the way of the Lord more perfectly; and tell them 
if they greatly desire our society, it can be had just on being born 
of water and spirit, as the Lord told Nicodemus. Our society 
cannot be worth much if it is not worth one immersion.” 


These words were written in 1828. They reveal a dominant 
institutional interest. The reason why Paedobaptists are not 
to be welcomed to the ordinances of the church is that such com- 
munion would make of non-effect immersion, which is “one of 
the most important institutions ever given to man.” The insti- 
tution is placed above the interests of Christian love and fellow- 
ship. Campbell insisted that if Paedobaptists are admitted to 
the communion, then they ought to be admitted as members of 
the church in regular standing. Advocates of ‘‘open-member- 
ship” today urge the same point. The difference between them 
and Campbell is that they are willing to “go the whole length” 
while Mr. Campbell had too high a reverence for immersion as 
an institution to lead him to such a step. The inference is that 
since he could not go the whole length, he did not go any of the 
way by inviting the unimmersed to the Lord’s table. About 
this time Mr. Campbell was working out his doctrine of the 
design of baptism. He saw it as the condition of the remission 
of sins. It was not, in the thought of that day, an ordinance 
of the church, but an ordinance of the gospel. The fact that in 
the historic thought of the Disciples immersion has been: related 
to the forgiveness of sins while the Lord’s Supper has not been 
so related, still makes many Disciples unwilling to make baptism 
a matter of individual conscience. The stress which the Disciples 
have placed upon evangelism and the place which baptism was 
given in their evangelistic message, largely through the influence 
of Walter Scott, has resulted in elevating baptism to a level 
all its own as an ordinance. The time was to come when the 
Lord’s table among the Disciples would be thrown open to all 
Christians on the basis of individual conscience, but as a people 
the Disciples have not seen their way clear to take this position 
with regard to baptism. The foregoing quotation indicates that 
Mr. Campbell, out of a desire to protect baptism as an institution, 
was not willing to advocate the common fellowship of immersed 
and unimmersed persons at the Lord’s table. . 


But we have a few notes here and there which show cases 
of Baptists and Paedobaptists communing together, and yet that 
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such conduct was a very unusual thing. A letter from Nashville, 
Tenn., dated January 10, 1828, reads as follows: 


“Another novel and uncommon circumstance in these parts 
took place on last Lord’s day. When the church had all broken 
bread, an unimmersed person, who was sitting on a separate 
seat, moved with the love of God, through the heavenly institu- 
tion, I suppose, came forward, and without ceremony, broke off 
a part of the loaf and ate! No one forbade. And I do believe 
every member present experienced a glow of joy on the occasion. 
The wine was, then, handed this same person, who drank thereof. 
And strange as it may appear, there were many of us who felt 
considerable solicitude lest it should not be offered by the deacon 
....Can you ask us, why did we suffer this to take place?” 


This letter shows: 1, that such a happening was a novel 
and strange occurrence; 2, that the unimmersed person took the 
initiative; he was not invited to partake; 3, that the immersed 
persons present were glad and inclined to defend their conduct; 
4, that the writer expected some to criticise this liberality. 


All of the statements of Mr. Campbell referred to so far, 
were made by him while he was still associated with the Baptist 
church. There is nothing to lead us to think that the practice 
of the “Reformers” during this period, as far as the relation 
of the immersed and unimmersed at the Lord’s table was con- 
cerned, diverged at all from the practice of the Baptists. Since 
the Baptists were practically the only people in America at that 
time who insisted upon immersion, Mr. Campbell’s position in 
limiting communion to the immersed, would be the same in out- 
come as the Baptist practice of close communion, though upheld 
for different reasons. 


Writing in the Millennial Harbinger, in 1835, Isaac W. 
Tener, of Taylorstown, Penn., pointed out the inconsistency on 
the part of various religious bodies, which will meet together 
for preaching and prayer and benevolent work, and yet the very 
next day refuse to break the loaf together. In reply Mr. Camp- 
bell admitted that he had been thinking of this question for many 
years. He said: “We ought to pray for all men, though we 
cannot pray with all men. Indeed we can only pray with them 
who pray with us....I cannot, indeed, unite in prayer with any 
congregation of professors who refuse to keep the command- 
ments; but if such persons, as far as they know the truth, practise 
it, and seem to possess the spirit of obedience, I would not throw 
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a stumbling block in their way by withdrawing from their 
social worship. ...But if I had reason to think that my conduct 
would be understood as approving their course, I would not 
thus act, lest their conscience might be emboldened to disregard 
the institutions of the Lord....I cannot treat every unimmersed 
person as a pagan, but in all this I do not call them indiscrimin- 
ately to worship God in any act of private or social worship, 
any more than I would invite them to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper....While it might be lawful for me to treat every un- 
immersed person as a pagan, it might not be expedient as far 
as his edification is concerned.” 


One might wish for a clearer statement of what Mr. Camp- 
bell actually believed and practiced. The meaning veiled in the 
above passage seems to be that Mr. Campbell would not have 
fellowship in prayer with any group who were deliberately dis- 
obedient to the truth; but if they were sincere in practicing the 
truth as far as they knew it, then he would worship with them, 
provided they did not take his conduct as completely approving 
their course. On the other hand, he implies that he would not 
indiscriminately invite every unimmersed person, to partake in 
any act of private or social worship, including the Lord’s Supper. 


Mr. Jones, of London, had written to Mr. Campbell asking, 
“Do any of your churches admit unbaptized persons to com- 
munion, a practice that is becoming very prevalent in this coun- 
try?” Mr. Campbell replied, “Not one, as far as known to me, 
I am at a loss to understand on what principle, by what law, 
precedent, or license, any congregation founded upon the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, 
can dispense with the practice of the primitive church... .I 
know not how I could exhort one professor to ‘Arise and be bap- 
tized’....and at the same time receive another into the con- 
gregation without it. Nay, why not dispense with it altogether 
and be consistent?” The meaning of this statmeent turns upon 
the precise definition of “unbaptized persons.” In light of the 
then current use of the words among the Disciples, we may take 
it to mean unimmersed persons, rather than unregenerate per- 
sons or Quakers. 


The publication of the famous “Lunenberg letter” has some- 
times been taken as the point at which Mr. Campbell modified his 
views in a more liberal direction. A certain woman of Lunen- 
berg, Va., had written to Mr. Campbell, apparently upholding 
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the view that there are no Christians among the sects. Mr. Camp- 
bell replied, “I cannot, therefore, make any one duty the standard 
of Christian state or character, not even immersion in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, and in my 
heart regard all that have been sprinkled in infancy without their 
own knowledge and consent as aliens from Christ, and the well- 
grounded hope of heaven.” Mr. Campbell made way for the 
individual who may be mistaken or ignorant about the true mode 
of baptism, provided such a condition is not a wilful one. He 
contended that this had always been his position, or else “our 
plea would fall flat, i. e., if we refuse to admit that there are 
Christians among the sects?” But this liberal view he set forth 
only as a private opinion: “In no case, therefore, can there be 
the same certainty (all things else being equal) that he who 
was sprinkled, poured, or immersed, on some other person’s faith, 
or he that was sprinkled or poured on his own faith, shall be 
saved, as there is that he that first believes, and is then, on his 
own confession, immersed, shall be saved. In the former case 
we have only the fallible inference or opinion of man: while in 
the latter we have the sure and unerring promise of our Savior 
and Judge.” But it must be noted that in this letter Mr. Camp- 
bell is not discussing the relation of the immersed and the un- 
immersed at the communion table. He does not say that he is 
sure enough that the unimmersed are Christians that he is willing 
to invite them to the Lord’s table. He is willing enough to admit 
that they may be saved in heaven; he would not dogmatically 
say that they will not be saved, but their hope is not quite as 
sure as is that of the immersed believer. 


In 1843 Mr. Campbell seemed to find a way of escape from 
the legalistic shell of his logic with respect to the Lord’s Supper 
by throwing the responsibility upon the individual himself. In 
the debate with Mr. Rice, held at Lexington, Ky., in that year, 
he said, “We find much philosophy in one of Paul’s precepts, 
somewhat mistranslated, ‘Receive ye one another without regard 
to difference of opinion.’ We, indeed, receive to our communion 
persons of other denominations who will take upon themselves 
the responsibility of their participation with us.” 


There seems to be clear evidence that the practice of the 
Stone movement was to receive the unimmersed at the Lord’s 
table. This seems to have been done even after the movement 
had come to the position of regarding immersion only as true 
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baptism. And even then, those among them who remained satis- 
fied with their Paedobaptist sprinkling were not discriminated 
against in any way, most certainly not with regard to fellowship 
at the Lord’s table. Elder John Smith, in his “Address to the 
Brethren,” in 1832, at the time when the union between the 
“Reformers” and the “Christians” was being promoted, said: 
“T have also conversed freely with the Christian teachers upon 
the subject of receiving the unimmersed into the church, and 
of communing with them at the Lord’s table. They have said 
that they have had, and still have, in some degree, their difficul- 
ties on this subject. In their first outset they were all Paedobap- 
tists. Having determined to take the word of God alone for 
their guide, some of them soon became convinced that immersion 
was the only gospel baptism; and they submitted to it accord- 
ingly. They went on teaching others to do likewise; the result 
has been that all, with very few exceptions, belonging to their 
congregations in-this section of the country, have submitted to 
immersion.” John Smith continued: “And with regard to the 
propriety of communing at the Lord’s table, with the unimmersed, 
they are determined to say no more about it, there being no apos- 
tolic precept nor example to enforce it. Here I must say that 
when the Christian brethren have spread the Lord’s table in my 
presence, they did not invite the unimmersed to participate.” 
Fividently Smith is seeking to silence criticism here, criticism 
which had arisen among the “Reformers,” touching upon the 
too liberal practice of the Christians. 

In The Christian Messenger, in 1831, Barton W. Stone had 
written as follows: “Christians cannot be blamed for their 
different opinions when they have honestly searched for the 
truth. My opinion is that immersion is the only baptism: but 
shall I, therefore, make any opinion a term of Christian fellow- 
ship? If, in this case, I thus act, where shall I cease making my 
opinions terms of fellowship? I confess I see no end. But 
one may say that immersion is so plainly the meaning of Chris- 
tian baptism that he knows not how any honest man can be 
ignorant of it. This is the very language of all opinionists.... 
One may say my idea of baptism, as meaning immersion, is not 
an opinion, but a fact. So say the orthodox respecting many of 
their unscriptural opinions, and they are as firmly persuaded 
of them as you can be respecting immersion not being an opinion 
of baptism. Here again, a disinterested umpire is needed.... 
But, says one, I cannot have communion with an unimmersed 
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person, because he is not a member of the church of Christ, how- 
ever holy or pious he may be.” 


It is very evident that the distinction between faith and 
opinion, which many of the Disciples have made the magic touch- 
stone so easy to apply in every situation, was a distinction which 
Mr. Stone had not come to appreciate. 


Divergence between Mr. Stone and Mr. Campbell comes out 
in an article in The Millennial Harbinger of 1830, page 473. 
Mr. Campbell quotes Mr. Stone as having said, through The 
Christian Messenger: “I have found nothing in Scripture to 
forbid me to commune with unbaptized persons at the Lord’s 
table.” Then Campbell asks: “By what authority, command, 
or precept, does he commune at the Lord’s table with unbaptized 
persons? It is not enough to say there is no command against 
it. Is there no command for it? If there be not a command 
or precedent for it, we can easily find one against it. Because 
whatever is not commanded by the Lord is human, and all human 
institutions in religion are will-worship....And never yet could 
I see the consistency in requiring one person to be immersed 
before admitted into the kingdom, and receiving another without 
immersion to the blessings of the kingdom. If this be not to 
build up with one hand and pull down with the other, I have 
yet to learn how a person can be guilty of such an inconsistency.” 


Going still farther back in years, we find Barton W. Stone, 
in 1829, writing as follows: “Much is said on the terms of 
communion at the present day. The Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists can pray together, preach together, and worship 
together in all the commandments of the Lord, except in one, 
which is the Lord’s Supper. From this the Baptists debar all 
others not immersed. Why cannot they have fellowship in this 
act of worship as well asin others? Has God said, you may pray, 
and praise together, with persons not immersed, but you must 
not eat and drink with them at my table? You may worship with 
them in all my ways, but this command of eating and drinking 
at my table is most holy, you must debar all unbaptized persons 
from this act of worship with you? Were our Baptist brethren 
to act consistently, they should debar all unbaptized persons from 
fellowship in every act of worship, as well as from the Lord’s 
table; or give a good reason, why they should commune in all 
but this. The Lord’s Supper has long been made, by artifice of 
men, the very reverse of what was designed by the Institutor. 
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It is made the very means of dividing Christians; as if it were 
too sacred to be defiled by persons admitted to every other act 
of worship, and considered as pious Christians by the very men 
who debar them. The sectarians of the present day act consis- 
tently with regard to us, known only by the name of Christians. 
They profess (the majority of the leaders) that they do not ac- 
knowledge us Christians, and therefore debar us from worship- 
ping with them in any way. But should any believe we are 
Christians, and yet debar us, we judge them not, but submit the 
case to Him that judgeth righteously. These hints on terms of 
communion are suggested to engage the attention of the religious 
community. Correct information is much needed in the present 
state of society, and such we earnestly solicit from all who are 
qualified to give it.” 


In comparing the utterances of Campbell and Stone on the 
communion question during the period which we have been 
reviewing, we note striking resemblances and differences. Both 
pointed out the inconsistency of Baptist practice in debarring 
the unimmersed from the Lord’s table and yet admitting them 
to the other acts of social worship. Stone would resolve the in- 
consistency by admitting the unimmersed to the communion 
table, without discrimination, thus making the Lord’s table what 
it was intended by the Lord to be, a bond of union among Chris- 
tians. Campbell’s statements lack clearness. We cannot show 
that he departed in any way from the Baptist practice. The 
main thing which held him back from doing so was his high 
institutional doctrine of baptism by immersion only for the re- 
mission of sins. Though Campbell differed from the Baptists 
in his views of the design of baptism, yet it is not too much 
to say that their restriction of communion to the immersed may 
have had some influence on his own views. 


And so the question drifted on, with no clear solution offered, 
and no general practice defined. In 1861 the problem was re- 
opened by a correspondence which took place, through the col- 
umns of The Millennial Harbinger. Isaac Errett, then a pastor 
in Michigan, set forth a statement which attempted to define 
communion practice among the Disciples. He wrote: “As to 
the admission of unimmersed persons to the Lord’s table, our 
view is: 1. That in primitive times there is no doubt that all 
who came to the Lord’s table, as well as all who participated in 
prayer, singing, etc., were immersed believers: and we are try- 
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ing to bring back that state of things. 2. But the corruptions 
of Popery, out of which the church has not half recovered, have 
made the people of God an erring, scattered and divided people. 
3. We are pleading for further reformation; our plea is.... 
for the reunion of the scattered people of God. It does not recog- 
nize sects, or human bases, as divine,—but it recognizes a people 
of God among these sects, and seeks to call them out. 4. Weare 
compelled, therefore, to recognize as Christians many who have 
been in error on baptism, but who in the spirit of obedience, are 
Christians indeed (Rom. 2:28, 29). I confess, for my own 
part, did I understand the position of the brethren to deny this, 
I would recoil from my position among them with utter disgust. 
ft will never do to unchristianize those on whose shoulders we 
are standing, and because of whose previous labors we are en- 
abled to see some truths more clearly than they... .Our practice. 
therefore, is neither to invite nor reject particular classes of 
persons, but to spread the table in the name of the Lord, for 
the Lord’s people, and allow all to come who will, each on his 
own responsibility....My impression is that fully two-thirds 
of our churches in the United States occupy this position: those 
churches which originally were Baptist, are rather more unyield- 
ing.” Here is a clear acknowledgement of the unimmersed as 
Christians, even though they may be in error on the matter of 
baptism. 


In the same issue, Robert Richardson stated the view which 
in time became prevalent and determinative: “It is really an 
‘untaught question.’ It is one, therefore, which we cannot Scrip- 
turally either discuss or decide.” Later he wrote, ‘““The Scriptures 
do not definitely point out the actual religious position of be- 
lievers who, from untoward circumstances, have mistaken sprink- 
ling for baptism, or in helpless infancy, have been irretrievably 
committed to an incomplete or perverted form of Christianity 
....It is from the inability of the church to determine the exact 
status of such persons, that it has been judged proper to leave 
the decision to their own consciences, and with the Searcher of 
Hearts: and hence they are neither invited nor prohibited.” 


Benjamin Franklin, of The American Christian Review, 
stated the matter in a somewhat less charitable spirit: “We 
have nothing to do with open communion or close communion. 
The communion is for the Lord’s people and nobody else. But if 
some imagine themselves to have become Christians, according 
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to the Scriptures, when they have not, and commune... .that is 
their act and not ours. ...we take no responsibility in the matter, 
for we neither invite nor exclude.” The notion was that if one 
invited them to come then he was taking a responsibility. 


But not all of the Disciples were willing to let these declar- 
ations pass as representing the position of the church on the 
subject. George W. Elley, of Kentucky, challenged Errett’s solu- 
tion. He said that a door so wide would “let in the Mormons, 
in common with others who claim to be Christians, and thus 
scandalize the church of Christ.” Elley would make immersion 
necessary to communion at the Lord’s table. “That there are 
many Christians among the sects I have never doubted, and that 
there are also many thousands among them who are pious, but 
not Christians, in Bible teaching, I do not deny. The brethren 
have uniformly said that we receive from among the sects all 
the immersed who have piety, and that to such we give the bread 
and wine, and this is not upon the score of our will, but that of 
our Lord’s. We urge fellowship, or communion, with all such 
as are entitled to membership in the house of God, and to none 
others. Communion is rejected only by this law of Christ, and 
by the feelings or tastes of no one.” Declaring that he would 
continue to oppose ‘‘all attempts at the introduction of what is 
called ‘open or mixed communion,” Mr. Elley stated his position 
under the following propositions: “1. That the church of God 
is composed only of those who are avowedly born again. 2. That 
none are thus born who have not been immersed in water, upon 
their public avowal of their faith and repentance. 3. That such, 
and such only, are citizens of Christ’s kingdom; and such are (all 
other things beings equal) lawfully entitled to the ordinances 
of God’s house.” Mr. W. K. Pendleton, editor of The Millennial 
Harbinger, inserted a note at the end of Elley’s article: “Chris- 
tianity is a life, not a theory, and if we do not live it aright, it is 
in vain what we think about it. As in our common life, we do 
not live by sylogisms, built upon classical formulas, so in our 
higher life, we must be guided in some measure by a heart-logic, 
as well as by a thought-logic.” Here is a statement of the two 
warring principles mentioned above. 


In a later issue Mr. Pendleton replied to Mr. Elley more 
fully. He again emphasized the fact that this was an untaught 
question, not mentioned in the Scriptures. “We beg it to be 
particularly noted and constantly remembered, that no passage 
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of Scripture, no ‘thus saith the Lord,’ nor an apostle is adduced, 
prescribing in a positive and express precept, who shall and who 
shall not partake of the Lord’s Supper. ...There is no direct di- 
vine legislation on the subject.” Pendleton declared that Elley’s 
position was one “logically deduced,” “an inference of the fallible 
human mind,” not one of express Scripture precept or precedent. 
“There is no express precept forbidding a pious, exemplary and 
zealous disciple, because he is mistaken as to one ordinance, from 
enjoying the benefit of another.” Pendleton then set forth I Cor. 
11:23 ff. as the “true rule and test which are given us in the 
Scriptures....There is not one word about immersion. The 
inquiry goes to the heart and motive of the communicant, and is 
to be made and answered by himself before the infallible searcher 
of even the secret thoughts and intents of the heart. It is no 
delegation of authority to a priest, nor to a body of elders, giving 
them power to judge and to prohibit, but a direct appeal to the 
man who participates, with the assurance that the consequences, 
whatever they be, shall fall, not upon the ministers who serve 
at the table, but upon himself, in the certain and immediate judg- 
ment of God upon him, according as he may eat and drink worth- 
ily or unworthily....It is certainly the duty of the minister to 
place these awful conditions before the minds of those who may 
be about to partake of the Supper... .but beyond this he is not 
made the judge, nor invested with authority to prohibit.” Again: 
“The essential quality in our worthiness for the Lord’s Supper 
is in our discernment of the Lord’s body... .The formal is worth- 
less without the essential, but can it be equally affirmed that the 
essential is worthless without the formal?” 


Though this position, taken by the President of Bethany 
and editorial successor to Mr. Campbell, in time became the view 
commonly accepted among the Disciples of Christ, it did not make 
its way without opposition. There were those who, like Moses 
E. Lard, insisted that “the right spirit and the right acts are 
both equally necessary” to constitute a person a Christian, and 
that either is valueless without the other. ‘With the right spirit, 
without the right acts, a man may be eminently good and pious, 
but he is not a Christian.” 


In conclusion, let us summarize the contribution of each 
of the great leaders to the thought of the Disciples of Christ 
concerning the Lord’s Supper. 
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Alexander Campbell solved, perhaps for all time, as far as 
the Disciples are concerned, the question of the frequency of 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, by seeing it as a part of 
regular weekly worship on the Lord’s day. But it is evident that 
Campbell never saw his way clear to welcome the unimmersed 
to the communion table. 


Barton W. Stone gave little attention to the question of fre- 
quency, but he saw in the Lord’s Supper a bond of fellowship and 
union for all conscientious Christians, and he therefore advocated 
the fellowship of immersed and unimmersed at the table of their 
common Lord. 


It remained for Isaac Errett and W. K. Pendleton, assisted 
by others, to solve the troublesome question, with the result that 
a compromise position was reached, according to which the 
Disciples ‘neither invite nor reject” anyone at the Lord’s table. 


There is every reason to believe that Thomas Campbell,. as 
a minister of the Seceder Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania, 
positively invited all Christians to sit together in the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper. It is the belief of the writer of this paper 
that this is the true and ultimate position for the Disciples of 
Christ to occupy if the table of the suffering Lord is to be a rally- 
ing point for all Christians. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE 


Mr. Dunbar C. Gordon, B. D. 1925, and Miss Helen Elizabeth 
Bossler, of Findlay, Ohio, were married at Findlay, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 18, 1925. They will make their home at Farmville, North 
Carolina, where Mr. Gordon is pastor of the Christian Church. 


During December Professor E. E. Snoddy, of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Doctrine, delivered two series of lectures 
before the State Asscoiation of Disciple Ministers of Ohio, at 
Columbus. One series of lectures was on the Bible and the other 
was on the history of the Disciples of Christ. Professor Snoddy 
will deliver similar series of lectures at the State Association 
of Disciple Ministers of Kansas in March. 


Mr. Franklin Minck, A. B. University of California, 1925, 
of Visalia, California, has been appointed to one of the Graduate 
Fellowships, and is assisting in the Department of Religious 
Education. Mr. Minck is majoring in Religious Education. 


The recent programs of the Convocation have been given a 
devotional turn and have proven of great interest and profit. 
The programs have been selected by the student body and the 
discussions carried forward by them with a minimum of faculty 
direction. The programs would tend to indicate a trend in the 
direction of the deepening of the devotional life of the student 
body. 


President Harmon, Dean Bower and other members of the 
faculty have been supplying the pulpit of the Christian Church 
at Frankfort, the capital city, during the period while the church 
has been searching for a pastor to succeed Mr. Roger T. Nooe, 
who has accepted the pastorate of the Vine Street Church, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. Nooe is a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of the Bible. 


The Kentucky Christian Missionary Society and the Ken- 
tucky Christian Bible School Association have taken action by 
which they will occupy a joint office in Lexington. This will 
pring the work of these two agencies and the work of the college 
into a close and vital co-operative relation, such as has not been 
possible with the offices of these bodies located in different 
places in the state. The nearness of the relation of these offices 
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will make possible frequent conference and the working out of 
common programs in which the college may share in the interests 
of the better service of the churches of the state. The bring- 
ing of the offices of the Kentucky Bible School Association will 
make possible the closer co-ordination of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education in the college with the field work of the Asso- 
ciation. So also with reference to the relation of the Missionary 
Society with the work of the student pastors now in training. 


A Week-day and Vacation Church School Institute will be 
held jointly by The College of the Bible and The Kentucky Chris- 
tian Bible School Association at Transylvania and The College of 
the Bible April 19-23. This institute will be held at after-schedule 
hours and in the evening, so that all students who are interested 
in the opportunities such an institute offers may attend. The 
Institute will also be open to out-of-town and Lexington regis- 
trants. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


At a meeting of the faculty of The College of the Bible held in the 
fall of 1920 it was suggested that real service could be rendered to the 
ministry of the Christian churches through a small magazine published 
by The College of the Bible. In the discussion which followed this sug- 
gestion it was agreed that the publication should be a quarterly and that 
it should be predominantly an attempt to state and review in a scholarly 
way current Christian thought and movements in the world. The faculty 
was also of the opinion that it should be the policy to publish articles 
written by members of the faculty of The College of the Bible. 


The suggestion was approved by the President and transmitted to 
the Executive Committee, which in turn approved the idea. 


As a result, The College of the Bible Quarterly appeared. Some 
slight changes were introduced during its history, but the essential char- 
acter continued practically unchanged. In 1925 the faculty was instructed 
to discontinue the Quarterly. 


During its brief history the Quarterly evoked many expressions of 
praise. It was quoted in other papers and many ministers wrote to the 
college expressing their appreciation of what the Quarterly had done 
for them. Since it was discontinued there have been repeated requests 
that it resume publication. The faculty of The College of the Bible has 
been a unit in the opinion that it should be published and has transmitted 
to the Board recommendations to that effect. The Board has always 
been sympathetic and has expressed a desire to have publication resumed 
as soon as it could be financed, which until recently has seemed impossible. 

At last, to the gratification of the faculty and many friends of the 
institution, some Christian friends have made possible the reappearance 
of the Quarterly. The faculty is at a loss to express in any adequate 
fashion the gratitude felt for this generosity. The members of the 
faculty are confident that this gratitude will also be echoed by.countless 
men in our ministry and by friends of the institution. 


The revival of the Quarterly is made possible as a contribution 
toward the celebration of the 75th anniversary of The College of the 
Bible. This generous support will continue until that celebration is 
completed in 1940. It is hoped that the financial resources of the institu- 
tion will be so increased by that time that its publication may continue 
on the regular budget of the college. It is also believed that expressions 
from alumni and friends will make this continuance imperative. 

The friends who have made possible this 75th Anniversary enter- 
prise have requested that they be allowed to render this magnificent 
service without the use of their names. 

With this inadequate expression of gratitude to our generous un- 
named friends this initial issue of our revived Quarterly is sent forth. 
May it be helpful to those who receive it and may it contribute toward the 
progress of the Church and the Kingdom of God. 
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Editorial Comment 


AN EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY 


A diversity of gifts or types of ministry is widely recognized. To 
give but a few examples it may be noted that some ministers succeed 
because of special ability as preachers, others as pastors, others as admin- 
istrators, and others because of various other talents. 

With due recognition of the danger involved in making classifica- 
tions we wish to suggest that the ministry may be described by two current 
terms, namely, an educational ministry or one which appeals to prejudice. 

Recognizing that no ministry will be characterized by simply one 
element we venture to suggest the classification given above. It should 
be said at the outset, however, that this is not meant to involve or contrast 
types of ministry which use “religious education” or preaching. 

It is also freely admitted that most ministers use some of the qualities 
of both types. Life is many sided and complex. A minister appeals to 
many motives and varies his methods within reasonable limits. This clas- 
sification is not meant to assail any man’s motives, or to imply—for 
instance, that one who appeals to prejudice is hypocritical and does not 
believe in the ideas or emotions to which he appeals. Nevertheless, it 
appears that the two types of ministry mentioned above can be recognized 
after a little observation and reflection. 


It is our belief that the appeal to prejudice is easier than the educa- 
tional process. However, we are inclined to believe in the greater value 
of the latter. This will probably be discussed briefly in a later issue. 

An educational process generally presents difficulties. Nevertheless, 
we have many examples of success in the ministry by men who have been 
guided by such principles. It is difficult to measure success in Christian 
ministry, and after that is done there is the further delicate task of assign- 
ing causes for either success or failure. Notwithstanding, it seems pos- 
sible in many instances to recognize cases of successful educational min- 
istries. 


If space permitted many ministries made glorious by educational 
aims and methods might be cited. There are many such today. However, 
in this brief discussion we wish to confine ourselves to the educational 
work of our pioneer ministers. 


In the first place it may be said that our “fathers” did not hesitate 
to run counter to and to combat current religious prejudices. This was 
true in almost every field of the religious life and thought of their day. 

In the second place, our fathers accepted and used the science and 
scholarship of their day as freely as any group of Christian leaders in the 
history of our faith. They were not afraid of science or learning or new 
ideas and methods of thought. Rather, they accepted and used them as 
can be shown by many illustrations. 


In the third place, they discussed themes which were weighty and 
uppermost in the intellects of the people to whom they preached. The 
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problems they discussed were critical and at the forefront in the religious 
thinking of their day. They were bold and free in the whole realm of 
religious thought. Some of the questions which they discussed may not 
occupy the minds of the people today, but they were live issues then and 
our fathers were keen and alert in facing them. It would have been easy 
for them to have attempted to make progress by appealing to the prejudices 
of their hearers. This, they refused to do. To some nowadays those 
sermons seem intellectual, rationalistic, hard and dry, or out of date, but 
they were fresh and full of life then because they faced the problems 
which people were facing and did it with a clear-sighted educational aim. 
Many elements contributed toward their success, but probably none more 
than this. 

Because our fathers gave themselves with such whole-hearted devo- 
tion to an educational ministry they became real pioneers. In this respect 
as in others they left us the heritage of which we may be proud. They 
gave us an example of an educational ministry which should encourage 
us to face the problems of our day as they faced the problems of theirs. 
For their example in this regard we give this word of gratitude and 
commendation. 

G Eek; 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Daniel Curtis Troxel* 


The “Kingdom of God” idea is central to any understanding of 
Christianity. It was central in the thought of the historical Jesus. It 
looms large in our Synoptic Gospels. It early lost its place of centrality 
in the life and history of the church. This was due to the transfer of 
focal interest from the “Kingdom of God” as emphasized by Jesus to 
Jesus himself as the Christ of experience—the Savior of mankind. The 
“Kingdom of God’ was overshadowed by interest in Christology, and 
eclipsed by medieval soteriology. 

However, the phrase has emerged again in Christian circles, and is 
found often upon the lips of spokesmen of the church. The verbs usually 
found today in connection with the phrase are “build” and “expand”. 
There is a serious question about such use. However, it indicates a need 
for clarity about the conception and content of the phrase itself. Two 
brief illustrations will serve to point out the confusion about it that is 
extant today. Recently a minister declared the “Kingdom of God” to 
be an enigma—a puzzle. It is to be conceived in such opposite terms as 
both here and future, as coming by steady growth and by a flash of 
lightning, as brought in by our activity and by God’s intervention. An- 
other illustration comes from an address of a missionary at home on 
furlough. The “Kingdom of God” is not ours but God’s. It is brought 
in by God’s miraculous power. It is impossible for man to establish that 
Kingdom, and we need God for impossible things. It is best portrayed 
by that scene at the Red Sea when Moses, leading the Israelites out of 
Egyptian bondage, said to them: “Stand still and see the salvation of 
God.” In the former case there can be no clarity about it and in the 
latter there is nothing that man can do about it. 


One of the difficulties attending a clarification of the Kingdom of 
God idea is simply a matter of Gospel interpretation, which refuses to 
remain simple. If the interpreter insists upon regarding all kinds of 
biblical literature as subject to one method of approach and understanding, 
the result is pandemonium. One of the first questions an interpreter 
must answer is this: “What kind of literature is this I am interpreting ?” 
If working with Paul’s authentic letters, they are used as contemporary 
documents, but if working with the Gospels, the important consideration 
is that they are not contemporary documents but composite, anonymous, 
and developed stories, as form criticism! insists. The growth of tales is a 
familiar phenomenon to all of us. The gospels are composed from 20 
to 75 years after the events related. These separate incidents are to be 
found in small literary units. They must be checked by comparisons with 
the same incidents in the other gospels, provided they appear elsewhere. 
Thus the nature of the literature of the Gospels, composite and tra- 
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ditional as they are, demands a type of interpretation all its own. This 
has had a century of development, with which the interpreter must be 
conversant. It might have been different if Jesus had written the Gospel 
literature, as Paul did his letters, rather than writing on the sand, or if 
we could have the report of eye-witnesses rather than this anonymous 
tradition. Then, the Kingdom of God category would not have had 
such a variety of meanings in the text of the Gospels themselves. 


Another difficulty in clarification is the very stiffness of theology 
which does not have flexibility enough to yield sufficiently to permit a 
direct approach to the Kingdom of God idea. The Kingdom of God never 
gained admission to the church’s creeds, and was quite an alien to the 
church’s dogmas. It never made much of an impression upon the church, 
and even now the church does not seem to know how to make room for it 
in its theological roster. It receded, in the early days of Christianity 
before the elaboration of soteriology. As regard for Christ as Savior 
grew, regard for this which was central to him diminished. Now that 
the “Life-of-Jesus investigation”! has made inroads into the Christian 
conscience, the Kingdom of God is looming above the horizon again. 
We wiil do well to welcome it and reorder our theology to accommodate it. 


A third difficulty is raised by the exigencies of translation. Our 
phrase had its beginning in the Hebrew language. The idea of a kingdom 
was variously conceived in the Old Testament literature by historians, 
poets, prophets and apocalyptists. The idea of a political kingdom was 
widely opposed because God himself was their king and ruler. It was 
God’s kingship for which the prophets contended.2 Malkuth is the 
Hebrew word most used, and when the reference is made to God, it 
means “royal power”, “dominion”, and “rule”. When the Septuagint 
translation was made the Greek conception of a kingdom as a society 
governed by God emerged. When it was translated into English and 
especially when the King James Version was made in 1611, “Kingdom” 
had become a political unit. Today kings and kingdoms are not very 
popular, and the few remaining kingdoms of the world wield democratic 
power mainly. It may be considered unfortunate that the word “King- 
dom” clings so tenaciously to this central theme of Jesus when it seems 
so certain that in Hebrew circles the phrase meant the rule or kingship of 
God. Itis an activity of God that must be emphasized rather than a realm 
over which he presides. 


Yet another difficulty arises from the dominance of eschatological 
ideas in the New Testament writings. It needs to be remembered that 
eschatology was shot through with apocalypticism and that apocalypticism 
was a kind of philosophy of history which prevailed for about 300 years 
covering the first century of our era. No one can select a fragment of . 


1 i , Albert—The Quest of the Historical Jesus. ; 
eA. W., rhea. “Toward an Understanding of the ‘Kingdom of God’ ’’, 1934, The 
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this movement and comprehend it all. It must be held in perspective, 
seeing its rise, its creative period, and its decline and fixture in tradition. 
By historical methods much of this fantastic material can be better under- 
stood. This kind of survey is imperative to one who would study the 
Kingdom of God. The mounting degree of apocalypticism will then be 
readily discounted. 

With these difficulties fully recognized at the outset, let us proceed to 
a survey of the Biblical foundation for the concept, and then to a critical 
interpretation of the same. 


1. Tue BisticaL FouNDATION 


The phrase “Kingdom of God” does not appear in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha nor the Pseudepigrapha. It is found in the Rab- 
binical literature. The word “Kingdom” does occur in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the idea underlying the Kingdom of God is everywhere present. 
One of the most majestic pictures of God’s kingship is in Isaiah 6, where 
God is on his throne, high and lifted up, ruling as a king, with his court 
about him. 


The Shema of Deut. 6:4 is Israel’s confession of the oneness of 
God, but he will not be one until all worship him. Zechariah declares 
(14:9, 16f) that “Jehovah shall be king over all the earth . . . in that 
day shall Jehovah be one and his kingship one”. The day of Jehovah’s 
coming was to be the day of his coming kingship. The Psalms, too, are 
filled with descriptions of the manner of the rule of God, ascribing 
power, dominion, majesty and glory to him. 

In Jewish thought the “Kingdom of God” was an expression of 
monotheism whose confession was the Shema. It was the spiritual ideal 
whose future manifestation is to be external and visible on the earth, and 
when it becomes visible, Israel is to rule over other nations. The present 
rule of God is invisible ; the future promises God’s visible and universal 
rule, with Israel’s nationalistic expectations coming to fruition.1 

Speculations about the future kingship of God were elaborated in the 
apocalyptical writings. Daniel was an important representative of this 
type of elaboration. Inthe book of Daniel two distinct thoughts are em- 
phasized; one, that “the Most High ruleth in the affairs of men’, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, the contemporary ruler was chastized until he should 
recognize that fact, and second, that God’s kingdom will be manifest 
when he takes up his reign after a succession of world empires pass. 
Enoch sees God sitting on a throne (Ch. 14) and describes him as a King. 
He hopes for a time when the power that is in the hands of the unworthy 
and wicked will be in the hands of the righteous to use against the wicked. 
The late first century Apocalypse of Ezra grows weary of waiting and 
utters the wail : “The world was made for our sake, why do we not inherit 


it?” (6:59). 


*See Schechter, S., Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, Chapters 5, 6, 7. 
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The Jewish literature agrees in using the idea as the rule or king- 
ship of God. It is invisible now, and is to be confessed by the repetition 
of the Shema. In the future it is to become manifest when God rules 
visibly, or when he rules through his people Israel. 

It is desirable to approach the Gospels through the other New Tes- 
tament literature. We may begin with a Christian Apocalypse, The 
Revelation of John. It, like Daniel, was written to encourage fidelity 
in the midst of persecution. The dramatic movement is the same as that 
of Daniel. The kingship of God and Christ, which is one rule, stands 
over against the rule of evil. In the opening vision, (Chapter 4) God is 
on the throne as in Isaiah, Ezekiel and Enoch. We are introduced to a 
court scene where a new divine being, the “Lamb”, is able to open the 
sealed book and bring to fruition God’s purposes. Christ rules with God 
as king, thus making this most Jewish book of the New Testament, 
Christian. There is also a kingdom of believers who are worthy to be 
a kingdom and priests and they shall reign on earth. Thus the Christian 
community inherits the place which Daniel gave to Israel. 

Paul does not use the phrase “Kingdom of God” very often. When 
he does use it, it is accompanied by the verb “inherit”. (Gal. 5:21, I Cor. 
6:9-10, 15:50, Rom. 14:17 are striking examples.) By the use of the 
verb “inherit”, it is practically certain that Paul, by the use of our 
phrase, is referring to a redemption in the future. This makes the phrase 
practically synonymous with immortality. 


But it is hard for us to properly appreciate Paul. His idea of life 
after death and of life here and now are the same. Here men begin to 
live the eternally regnant life. They have experienced the rule of the 
spirit so that the body no longer has dominion over them. Paul knew 
inwardly that it is for the sake of others that he lived. He was conscious 
that flesh and self were dead in him—he had died with Christ. The love 
of Christ ruled in his life and nothing could separate him from it. The 
cross was positive proof that God ruled by love. Christ’s mission was 
to subject all the powers of evil that God might be all and in all, (I Cor. 
15 :24-28). God’s present rule is the rule of love in Christ, and also in 
us who are Christ’s. Paul had had a change within in which all his 
passions and powers had been subjected to the love of God which was 
in Christ Jesus. 

So, while Paul attests to the idea that Christians are to inherit the 
Kingdom of God in the sense of future immortality, there is to be found in 
Paul, also, although not termed the Kingdom of God, the idea of the 
rule of God in terms of divine love, that the Christian experiences here 
and now—the rule of Christ in us. 

Most of the other writers of the New Testament outside of the 
Gospels, follow Paul in a limited use of the phrase, and most of the later 
writings prefer the future, heavenly idea of the Kingdom, (II Peter 
1:11, James 2:5, Hebrew 12:28). Thus the late New Testament writings 
are well on the way toward complete elimination of the phrase which takes 
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place before the church wrote her creeds and fixed her thought in her 
theology. 


We approach the Gospels with a certain presupposition, gained from 
Jewish thought, that the Kingdom of God means the kingship of God— 
the rule of God. That much is sure, but questions arise as to the nature 
and manner of God’s rule: How does he rule in the presence of evil? 
Who are his opponents? There are two sources to which we can go in 
the Gospels: The Parables, and other sayings of Jesus. 


Though there are many difficulties about the parables, there is much 
illumination in them. Many of them are introduced by the expression 
“The Kingdom of God is like—’. It is evident that the parables were 
word-pictures painted to clarify the thought and make concrete the truth 
about the rule of God. Adolf Jilicher has the standard work on the 
parables,1 in which everything is made to turn on the distinction between 
parable and allegory. The parable has only one point of camparison and 
teaches just one thing. It is a story from life, simple, natural and 
important. Allegory, on the other hand, makes a point of comparison 
with every detail of the story—making it “go on all fours”. It transfers 
thought from one category to another. This may be effective and force- 
ful, but it is likewise artificial, and not conducive to clear thinking. 


It is certain that Jesus used parables in their true sense as interpreted 
by Julicher. His parables, when simple and unmixed, do not need ex- 
planation. This is contrary to Mark 4:12 where Isaiah 6:9-10 is quoted 
to justify the explanation given. Isaiah saw that the people who had 
listened to his preaching had become dull of hearing. Paul, also, saw 
that God had given Israel a spirit of stupor, (Rom. 11:8). Mark seems 
to conceive that Jesus grew pessimistic over his preaching also and taught 
the people in stories, not to illuminate but to mystify them. Mark calls 
the parable of the sower, (Mark 4:1-9 and parallels), a parable, and 
then proceeds to allegorize it, (Mark 4:14-20). Surely, Jesus did not 
wish to obscure his thought but to clarify it, and used the parabolic 
method of teaching in order to throw light upon the truths he would 
teach, Mark to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


There is a group of Jesus’ parables distinguished by the fact that 
the idea of growth is common to them all: The Sower (Mark 4:1-9), the 
Tares (Matt. 13:24-32), the Seed Growing Secretly (Mark 4:26-29), 
the Mustard Seed (Matt. 13:31-33), and the Leaven (Matt. 13:33). 
Two of these, the Sower and the Tares, are provided with allegorical 
explanations (Mark 4:14-20 and Matt. 13:36-43) which confuse the one 
central idea of each parable. That central idea classifies the method of 
God’s rule. God rules, although unseen, until time reveals the progress 
made. Jesus looked at nature and saw how God ruled there—steadily and 
surely, not catastrophically. He then declared that this is the way God 
rules in men and in society. 


‘Julicher, Adolf, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu. 
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Another group of parables of Jesus show how men illustrate by their 
conduct the way that God rules. In the parables of the Talents (Matt. 
25 :14-30), the Pounds (Luke 19:12-27) and the Ten Virgins (Matt. 
25 :1-10), men or women are called upon to act on their own initiative as 
though God were absent. They are to be faithful servants adopting the 
rule of God as their example. In the parable of the Great Feast (Matt. 
22 :1-14), evidences of elaboration by allegorizing tendencies are found to 
show how the Jews rejected and the Gentiles were accepted, and how 
the church must discipline its members. However, the one central idea is 
illustrated by the way men sometimes turn from their own to invite those 
not their own (even from selfish motives), just so has God done. In the 
parables of the Hidden Treasure (Matt. 13:44), the Pearl of Great Price 
(Matt. 13:45), and the Net (Matt. 13:47-50), the central idea is illus- 
trating the fact that the rule of God is the greatest value in life and that 
men are to sacrifice everything else for it. 


The parables deserve much more attention than can be given to 
them here. Suffice it to say that the parables illustrate the fact and the 
method of the rule of God—the fact of its growth, man’s reverent attitude 
toward it as well as man’s responsibility in imitating it. 

Let us turn to other sayings of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. It is 
remarkable how often and with what ease the phrase Kingdom of God 
or of Heaven, as Matthew prefers it, creeps in where it might not have 
been intended originally. This is due, no doubt, to its familiarity to the 
Gospel writers, as well as some confusion on their part as to the meaning 
Jesus had given it. 

In the oldest strata, which can be determined by parallels in Matthew 
and Luke when Mark is absent, there are eight instances of the use of 
the phrase Kingdom of God. The first in Matt. 5:3 is one of the beati- 
tudes—the kingdom is made up of those possessing such spiritual qualities 
as purity, love, meekness and righteousness. Matt. 6:10 is the instance 
in the Lord’s Prayer where God’s Fatherly rule is a definite object of 
prayer. In Matt. 6:33 the Kingdom is to be sought first. Matt. 8:11 is 
eschatological in character referring to the future life when we sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom. It is hardly an original 
saying but belongs to followers who were eschatologically minded. Matt. 
10:7 gives instructions to the twelve. As they are sent out to preach they 
are to say: “The Kingdom is come near to you”. A more nearly correct 
translation of the Greek! would declare that the Kingdom has already 
come. Matt. 11:11 is the passage that states that the least in the Kingdom 
is greater than John the Baptist. This must be an apostolic saying when 
the spirit of rivalry could assert that the least Christian is greater than 
the greatest Jew. Matt. 12:28—the famous Beelzebub passage—makes 
Jesus declare that “if I by the spirit of God cast out demons then is the 
Kingdom of God come upon you”. The growth of the kingdom is sig- 
nalized by the progressive overthrow of Satan. The last, Matt. 13:33, 


1The verb is in the perfect tense which indicates a completed action and a resultant state. 
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is the parable of Leaven, the only parable of the Kingdom in the oldest 
source. 


Thus, with one exception, the oldest strata of the Snyoptic Gospels 
uses our phrase when referring to God’s present rule. As each successive 
layer of gospel material is checked the general principle is that there is 
an increasing number of eschatological passages where God’s rule is 
effected in the future. Asin the later books of the New Testament outside 
the gospels, the tendency is to make the Kingdom of God refer to the 
triumph of God in the future, in other ways and in other worlds. 


To recapitulate, we may say that when once Jewish usage of the 
kingdom of God as the kingship or rule of God is seen, then we must 
expect to find Jesus using it in the same way, although in keeping with 
his conception of God as a Father who loves, gives and forgives. Man’s 
attitude toward God is then that of a son who imitates the method of his 
father’s rule and will also love, give and forgive. For God is not like 
the Caesars; he does not rule as the Caesars do; nor did it mean the 
downfall of Rome and the succession of the Jews to the throne of the 
world as the apocalyptists of the time believed. Jesus revolutionized all 
this: humility, meekness, peacemaking (unkinglike qualities) transform 
the kingdom conception. His answers are definite and explicit to the ques- 
tions of the Jews as to whether God rules though invisible? Whether 
here or hereafter? Gradual or cataclysmic? God rules now. His rule is 
coming out of obscurity into ever fuller manifestation. He rules through 
love. Love does not produce bigotry but brotherhood. Jesus thus opposes 
Jewish narrowness. 


Jesus’ interpretation of the Kingdom of God is further determined 
by his thought of God and man. To Jesus the kingship of the God who 
rules is the kingship of Fatherhood. To complete our definition of the 
Kingdom we must determine what is expected of God and what is to be 
attained by man through effort and service. One can seek as well as pray 
for the kingdom of God. 


2. THe Gop Wuo RULES 


Every religion has its God, or at least the devotees of every religion 
have a conception of God and “seek God if haply they might feel after 
him and find him”. For “in him we live and move and have our being” 
(Acts 17:27). This is what religion is and means; that man lives with 
his God and motivates his life by imitation of him. It is the Christian’s 
objective to lead humanity into fellowship with the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus reveals Him to us, and again we must go to 
these composite Gospels to determine what kind of God is revealed, and 
how he rules on earth. 


The achievement of monotheism was accomplished by the Hebrew 
race. The first commandment enforces the divine jealousy : “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me” (Exodus 20:3). The implication is that 
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there are other gods but Israel is to have none of them. It was a great 
step from the first commandment to the announcement of Amos that 
Jehovah rules over the surrounding nations as well as over Israel; and 
an even greater step to the statement “I am Jehovah, and there is none 
else ; besides me there is no God” (Isa. 45:5). “I am God and there is 
none else; I am God and there is none like me, declaring the end from 
the beginning, and from ancient times things that are not yet done... I 
have purposed, I will also do it” (Isa. 46:9-10). The Jewish doctrine is 
set forth in the Shema (Deut. 6:4-5) “Hear O Israel, Jehovah our God 
is one Jehovah”. It was not speculative interest and reflection that led to 
the belief but religious interest. It was the rule of God in Israel’s history 
that brought monotheism to sharp expression. 

Yet all the time there was a disintegrating factor at work in Israel. 
While they declared themselves to be monotheists and held to monotheism 
theoretically, practically they deviated from it. There was their sacrificial 
system with its separation of things clean and unclean—some things were 
Jehovah’s and some were not. There was the emphasis upon the Sabbath 
as Jehovah’s in a sense that other days were not. There was the con- 
tention that Jehovah was inaccessible to those outside Judaism. Belief in 
spirits, both angels and demons, also detracted from their loyalty to one 
divine being. All of these things of practical nature are inconsistent with 
strict monotheism. 

Still, in contrast to polytheism, Israel was monotheistic. Jehovah 
was sufficient for all their religious needs. _He made them different from 
all nations in their earthly lot. Their theories were monotheistic even 
though with practical outreaches which were inconsistent with it. Jesus, 
however, was the most consistent monotheist of all time. He does not 
argue it, he does not need to. He always assumes it. “Swear not at 
all; neither by the heaven for it is the throne of God; nor by the earth 
for it is the footstool of his feet’”’ (Matt. 5:34). Again, “I thank thee O 
Father, Lord of Heaven and earth—” (Matt. 11:25). There are assump- 
tions and affirmations inherited from Judaism, selected and reemphasized 
as the best that Judaism had to give. 


The question of monotheism turns on the problem of evil. If God 
is in control and is the giver of every good and perfect gift, why did he 
allow the rise of evil and why does he permit his faithful ones to suffer 
because of it? Is it because he cannot conquer evil and is therefore limited 
in power, or is it because he does not wish to and is therefore bad? These 
are the questions which have tormented men from the beginning of time. 
They have seen the evil prosper as the green bay tree and the righteous 
suffer ostensibly as a penalty for sin. 

With such an enormous question fully posed before us it is an excel- 
lent place for a digression. Thinking about evil and suffering is difficult 
to do—at least when we are involved in the experience, for when we are 
not experiencing these tortures we make of our inquiry an academic ques- 
tion. The root of the problem of evil is grounded in our natures and 
level of culture. As a rule, the more primitive the culture the greater 
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the wedge that is driven between good and evil, and the greater the 
antagonism set up between them. And when the cleavage between them 
is so pronounced, the tendency is to declare that God’s rule is divided 
against itself. Three theories of the origin of evil have made their appear- 
ance in Hebrew history and perhaps portray the steps in their stages of 
culture. The historical theory holds that evil began when Adam and 
Eve succumbed to temptations of appetite and this constituted “man’s 
first disobedience”. This interpretation is hardly noticed until the time 
of Paul and yet has received great elaboration by Christian writers 
across the centuries. The mythological theory holds demons and Satan 
responsible for evil in man, tempting him and seducing him away from 
God. This theory predominates in the Gospels. Demons meet a superior 
in Jesus who makes them cower and retreat before the rule of God. 
The psychological theory contends that man’s heart is continuously devis- 
ing evil things. This view holds sway in the wisdom writers and is more 
acceptable to modern man’s psychology. It has the advantage of relieving 
God of the responsibility for evil and placing it where it belongs, upon 
mankind who has freedom of choice. Christian theology has too fre- 
quently made God a kind of scapegoat to bear the responsibility for evil 
which rightfully belongs to man. So “Hear O Mankind, Jehovah our 
God is one”—not two, a good and a bad God. 


Now Jesus held that the nature of God’s rule is that of love (Matt. 
5 :43-45), and love has the power to overcome evil both by forestalling 
and by forgiving it. Paul states the principle when he says: “Be not 
overcome of evil but overcome evil with good” (Rom. 12:21). “Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor” (Rom. 13:10). We are to overcome evil 
by love and its good fruits. Evil can be remedied. It is in the reach of 
man to do so. And we work with God, as God works, to overcome it. 
It is God’s will that evil be overcome. Jesus would never allow that God 
was willing for evil to have the upper hand. He would reject anything 
that opposes the beneficence of God or implies that he works capriciously 
with man. He looked at nature and saw religious values there, and this 
for him revealed the presence and method of God. This seeing of divine 
values in common things makes him unique among the teachers of 
antiquity. He regarded the universe as one, for God is one. He was not 
an ascetic, denying matter ; nor pessimistic, making matter evil ; nor dual- 
istic, with two sets of divine beings. He would not “serve God and 
Mammon” (Matt. 6:24). This is monotheism. 

The problems caused by the healing miracles are solved in this way. 
Modern diagnosis would have called these victims “insane” or “hysterical”. 
Spiritism accounted for the phenomenon by attributing their ailments to 
demon possession. But what was needed was faith in God instead of 
demons. Jesus knew that it is not a reality to which these victims are 
subjected, so he used no outward means, no formulae, no concoctions to 
set them free. He simply issued a command “Have faith in God” (Mark 
11:22). “Fear not only believe” (Mark 5:36) for “all things are possible 
with God” (Matt. 19:26). This transfer of faith and trust from demons 
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to God, quieted fears, calmed neurasthenia, and restored men to their 
right minds. God’s power is greater and is progressively overcoming 
Satan’s power. That is the way the writers described it. However that 
may be, the effect was to rob the demons of their power over the minds 
of men by turning their trust to God. There was nothing to be feared 
so long as one trusts in God. Thus was the malady removed by the prac- 
tice of religion. Paul confirms this view. Christ had convinced him 
that demons have no power to separate from the love of God (Rom. 8:38) 
and therefore set your minds on things above where Christ is (Col. 3:2). 
Fear was the thing that subjected a man to bondage. When he is 
delivered, the rule of God is made manifest, and all rival powers are put 
to rout. He is our God and Father and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and there is no other. 

The idea of God as Father is not unknown in the Old Testament. 
Paul feels that Jesus brought something new to the Christian—the right 
to call God “Abba” (Rom. 8:15). How significant is this whole passage! 
“But if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in 
you, he that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall give life also to 
your mortal bodies, through his spirit that dwelleth in you ... For as 
many as are led by the spirit of God, these are the sons of God. For we 
received the spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father. The spirit 
himself beareth witness with our spirit that we are children of God: and 
if children then heirs; heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ; if so 
be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified with him” (Rom. 
8:11, 15-17). The first flush of the realization of our likeness to God 
brings the cry “Father” to our lips. It is the first expression of the 
Christian experience. If God had always been known as Father, the 
Christian experience would seem to have been unnecessary. The newness 
was not in the word, but in the experience. That is a good thing to 
remember. 


In the Jewish sense, Fatherhood and sonship belong to and refer to 
Jehovah and Israel almost exclusively. The son is the heir of the 
father’s possessions. The word Father was seldom used for Jehovah 
because of its danger of being understood in the physical sense ‘as the 
Gentiles do”. As time progressed and as contacts with other nations 
increased there was an interesting tendency to think of God in a transcen- 
dental way. In the Apocrypha where this transcendentalism abounds God 
is spoken of as “Almighty”, “God of Heaven”, “King of the Ages”, “King 
of Gods”, and sometimes his real name was avoided by the use of cir- 
cumlocutions as “Blessed be He’, or “Heaven’’. However, it may be 
stated as a general principle that when the term Father is used for God, 
the relation was one peculiar to Israel as a nation. And his partiality to 
this one nation is greatly emphasized. 

In the Gospels, the term Father is used for God abundantly. It 
occurs four times in Mark, 44 times in Matthew, 17 times in Luke and 118 
times in John. It occurs nine times in the oldest strata, and each occurrence 
is stately, and significant. The most significant thing about these nine 
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occurrences is the pronouns used with them: “your Father” appears in 
three instances (Matt. 5:45, 48, and 7:11), “our Father” in the Lord’s 
prayer (Matt. 6:9), and “my Father” in the prayer of hiding from the 
wise and revealing to babes (Matt. 11:27). The remaining four instances 
are in this last reference and do not use pronouns but instead “O Father”, 
“Father”, and “the Father” twice. “Your Father” appears only once in 
John (John 20:17). 

From these passages it is possible and fair to make some deductions. 
It is safe to say that that which is true of relations between human fathers 
and sons is true also between God and us. There is a natural paternal 
attitude which leads a father to do good for his children, and this is 
true even of a parent who blunders in the attempt. And man has a right 
to infer that all that is best in human nature is true also of God and 
much more. This has been denied. We, too, object to holding a senti- 
mental view of God. For us though, he must be grounded in the cosmos, 
at the same time he must be like us at our highest and best. He loves even 
the undeserving and rejoices in their recovery. This is the contention of 
Jesus, and is basic to the Christian religion. If that is not true, then 
Christianity is not true. 

Again, Jesus taught that men may hold converse with him and call 
him “Father” as he did. The Lord’s Prayer constitutes the most funda- 
mental expression of Jesus concerning God as Father and his interest in 
human welfare both physical and moral. “Abba” (Mark 14:36) is 
striking and carries with it a certain attitude of mind. It contemplates an 
exaltation of God as an expression of reverence and trust, and a plea for 
forgiveness from one whose nature it is to grant it. It is essential in the 
religion of Jesus that the best God has is accessible to the least of 
humanity. His religion is for the childlike. What we know to be true 
of human fatherhood is much more true of the divine fatherhood, and 
the experience of prayer which keeps this sense of Fatherhood alive is 
crystallized in a conversation with God, and an approach of the whole 
heart and being to God. Wherever there is a loss of this sense of Father- 
hood, there is a lack of this vitalizing sense of renewal of life, life becomes 
secularized, materialized, and irreligious. How imperative it is to have 
Jesus’ conception of God! And how obligatory it is to share his 
experience of sonship! 


So, the God of Jesus is the one Father-God who rules not with 
violence, force or compulsion, but as a father rules his children, yet with 
more justice, wisdom and foresight. He rules as he can—as his children 
will let him. His love is carried to such lengths and exhibited in such high 
degree that it attracts and wins the hearts of children and gains their 
cooperation in his enterprise. His love is so deep and appealing that it 
reveals a character which grieves over men’s and society’s sins and which 
suffers with his children. The depth of his suffering is glimpsed through 
the shadows of the cross where suffering because of sin was carried to 
its climax exhibiting God’s part in human tragedy and giving meaning 
to it. Thus God rules in the hearts and affections of men “not reckon- 
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ing unto them their trespasses”, but giving us assurance that God was 
“in Christ reconciling the world unto himself” (II Cor. 5:19). 


3. Tue PLAce oF Man IN THE KINGDOM oF Gop 


Mankind has had a difficult time trying to determine just what his 
status is before God and before his fellowmen. This has been due prima- 
rily to the fact that Christian thought has been concerned with theology— 
the science of God. In theology the doctrines of sin and salvation have 
sufficed to account for the life of man. In the Kingdom of God there is 
a larger place for man, and in it his place is as secure as the place for 
God. In fact, the Kingdom of God does not receive its final definition 
until man is reckoned with and made an integral part of the total idea. 


Historic Christianity has had too low an estimate of man and has 
been too pessimistic about his nature. The old Psalmist sang of man’s 
dignity as having been made “but little lower than God” (Ps. 8:5). He 
was given dominion over all created things, and nothing was left that 
was not under subjection to him. This is a high conception of man’s 
place in the world order. But man has not maintained this place of 
supremacy. As has been said, he was thought to be victimized by demons 
and could not be delivered from them without outside aid. From the 
oldest strata of the Gospels (Matt. 12:43-45, Luke 11:24-26) comes a 
statement of man’s unfortunate situation when unclean spirits possess 
him. It is a quaint type of psychology, where man is likened to a house 
with unclean spirits moving in and out. Man has little freedom or inde- 
pendence and must live in constant fear of demons and in constant hope 
that God would deliver him from them. 

Paul, too, limits man’s initiative in self-improvement. Man is fixed 
in the flesh, which he regarded as corrupt. “All have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God” (Rom. 3:23). He himself was left in a 
great moral quandary: “That which I do, I know not; for not what I 
would, that do I practice ; but what I hate, that I do”, “I am carnal, sold 
under sin” (Rom. 7:14, 15). Justification was impossible except as a 
gift of God. It was given only on condition that a man has faith in 
Christ whose death, burial and resurrection reveal God’s redemptive plan 
for man. The old corrupt body of man must be put to death in order 
that the resurrected body might become the temple of God, and man 
himself a new creature in Christ. This is God’s method for man’s re- 
demption and the only condition imposed upon man is faith. When he 
believes, a veritable miracle of regeneration takes place so that “it is no 
longer I that live but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). Paul’s own 
conversion experience was the type for all who would become Christian. 

The Fourth Gospel carries man’s impotency and the divinizing of his 
life by the “Logos” spirit a step farther than Paul. “Men loved the 
darkness rather than the light, because their deeds were evil” (John 3:19). 
“A man can receive nothing except it be given him from heaven” (John 
3:27). “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, 
ye have not life in yourselves” (John 6:53). The pre-existent Christ 
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became flesh in order to impart his “life” to us. This is communicated 
to us sacramentally. 

Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in his epic view of the universe} pro- 
pounded the theory that man is unable to do anything toward his own 
salvation. He stands before God without the least claim of merit. He is 
utterly dependent upon the church—the one and only vehicle of grace. 
John Calvin gave the theory further elaboration for Protestantism, hold- 
ing that man begins life handicapped by original sin and is therefore a 
depraved creature. Further glorification of this pessimistic view was 
given by John Bunyan? and John Milton.2 Suffice it to say here that 
this very discouraging view of man has been the usual Christian view, 
and social reformers have had a difficult time in the face of the inertia 
that this view imposes. Magna Chartas and Bills of Rights have not been 
the gifts of the church to humanity. 

All of this misguided development might have been averted if the 
Christian foundation for its view of man had been derived from Jesus. 
Jesus identified himself with mankind, refusing for himself a different 
fortune from that allotted to man (Matt. 4:3-11, Luke 4:3-12). It was 
his conviction that all men have a capacity for fellowship with the Father- 
God. He bids them remember that they are sons of God (Luke 15 :17-20). 
They are to become increasingly like their Father by treating their fellow- 
men as God does—who loves his enemies and prays for them that per- 
secute him (Matt. 5:44, Luke 6:26-28). They are sons of God and as 
sons seek to do what God does. What God is and does determines what 
they are and what they are to do. God’s nature and character deter- 
mine their nature and character. And since God is like the best father 
they know (Matt. 7:11), men must become the best sons possible. The 
initiative rests far more upon man than the creeds would ever allow. 


If man is a child of God with infinite possibilities for developing into 
Godlikeness, it is evident that his value is enhanced thereby. Man is 
worth more than a sheep (Matt. 12:12), and his soul outweighs the gains 
of the whole world (Matt. 16:26). Therefore Jesus contributes im- 
mensely to a view of man which allows for his individuality and freedom, 
his capacity for growth and improvability. He believed in men because 
he held that they did not need to remain as they were but were capable 
of achieving a much higher quality of life. It is true that his own inti- 
mate friends betrayed him, yet he did not develop bitterness in his heart 
against them. He did not regard them as being beyond the reach of all 
reclamation. They might be weak and ignorant but they were not 
doomed to endless failure. They needed leadership (Matt. 9:36-38). 
If they were lost they needed to be found and restored. 

Man’s true nature, as a child of God, is secured by his keeping his 
relationship to God intact. In humility he approaches God (Matt. 6:9). 
He trustfully relies upon God to make his will manifest. He maintains 
his sincerity by doing nothing for ostentation and therefore from hypoc- 
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risy and deception (Matt. 6:2f, 5f, 16£). He would prefer the loss of 
a limb or an eye to the loss of his honor (Matt. 18:8-9). He rejoices 
in his communion with God as his most precious possession (Matt. 
5:3-12), not allowing Mammon (Matt. 6:24) to entice him from his 
fellowship. He faces the future confidently (Matt. 6:34) for he knows 
that his Father will not be satisfied to be ultimately separated from his 
child. The Father’s love for his son, and the son’s love for his Father 
binds them together as love always does and is its nature to do (Luke 
15 :11-32). 

As a child of God, and as an imitator of the ways of God, man has 
a relationship to God’s other sons and his treatment of them is condi- 
tioned by their mutual Godlikeness. This brings the moral and social 
problems of the world clearly into view. The Kingdom of God’ embraces 
human relationships, making among men a brotherhood under a divine 
Fatherhood. This is the religious basis for the all-too-neglected social 
aspects of our Gospel. The social Gospel is not some modern scheme 
which seeks to crowd its way into the church in order to find a blessing 
there. It is an essential factor in the Kingdom of God idea, although it 
lost its standing when the Kingdom idea was suppressed. No one can 
read the Gospels without sensing a strong social passion. It was an 
inherent part of the religion of Jesus. It will come to expression again 
when God’s Fatherly rule is seen to be central in our religious outlook. 

Of course, man’s progressive socialization has been stepped up in the 
last generation, if not within the last decade. Many social forces which 
play about us today vie with, if not actually challenge, the rule of God. 
Every social organization which interprets human existence and seeks to 
solve the basic human problems in violation of the rule of God leads 
mankind just that much nearer to the brink of ruin. The Kingdom of 
God emphasis is timely in that it prepares organized Christianity for meet- 
ing world forces which scoff at the alleged weakness of Christianity. 
It presages the time of actual social justice. 

Again, the Kingdom of God brings ethics into its proper place in our 
religion. Ethics may be defined as the attempt to attain critical knowledge 
of the true nature and needs of men. It assumes that life is a bold 
adventure, with wide choice of behavior amid changing conditions, in a 
world that is the workshop of the human race. It seeks to determine what 
is right and what ought to be done. It requires not only a wide knowl- 
edge of the world in which we live but also a like knowledge of the func- 
tioning of the human mind, since conduct is the expression of inner 
thought and feeling. To judge what is right and what ought to be done 
is a relative matter and rests upon some accepted standard. This the rule 
of God supplies. What is right for him is right for us. What he ought 
to do becomes the mode of procedure for us. An ethical basis is found 
within our religion, and a religion that gives us our inspiration to be true 
to it. Since ethics occupies the place of priority that it does in our 
experience, and since God is one and there is no other, it is imperative 
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that its standard of judgment be found in the nature of God. This is 
what made Jesus such a strong moralist (Matt. Chapts. 5, 6, 7). 

In the Kingdom of God as well as in the social realm the unifying 
power is love—not sentimentalism, but genuine good will. It is the 
nature of love to go out to the object of its love. This irresistible draw- 
ing power binds mankind together into a universal brotherhood. This is 
the way of universal peace and concord. The fortunes of man’s common 
life are promoted by cooperation rather than competition. Mankind 
would then be organized to protect human life from all that assails it. 
It would seek to foster a good life for all. All would share alike in the 
privileges and possibilities of producing all that human life demands. 
In something of this spirit Jesus spoke when he cautioned against exces- 
sive anxiety about things to eat and to wear. God also knows that “ye 
have need of all these things. But seek ye first his kingdom and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt. 
6:32-33). Deference is to be paid to his rule first and then one sees more 
clearly how to deal.with the physical necessities of life. All other phases 
of man’s life are to be treated in the same manner. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Kingdom of God needs to be vague and intangible no longer. 
Anyone who is confused about it needs to recanvass the foundations 
upon which it rests to realize that here is an adequate interpretation of 
our religion. As religion is an experience in which God and man hold 
converse, so the Kingdom of God is a term covering and clarifying the 
factors in that experience. For this reason it is best to be on our guard 
lest we mix the idea too freely with the excessive apocalypticism so preva- 
lent in the first century of our era, for it throws so completely out of 
balance this cooperation between God and man. In the Kingdom of God 
idea there is a much better balance between them. It was this that gave 
Jesus his poise and sanity. 


It might have been considered essential to have made a statement 
about the place of Jesus in the Kingdom of God. This must await 
another opportunity, for the study already has grown too long. It might 
be sufficient to say that he is the best interpreter of the Kingdom of God— 
the rule of the Father and the response of the son. He was what he 
taught. He was what he revealed. This sort of religion always needs to 
be incarnated in a living person in order to be understood. This we have 
in Jesus. He held so tenaciously to this ideal that it cost him his life. 
We may be sure that what he thought of himself was not out of accord 
with his teaching about God and neighbor. But unfortunately it has been 
easier to set him on a pedestal and worship him than to understand what 
Jesus does in us and by us. 

Therefore, Jesus’ emphasis upon the Kingdom of God provides for 
us a new basis for a Christian theology. Protestant theology has been 
predicated upon the Pauline teaching primarily with the chief stress 
upon Christ, as pre-existent and divine, as the spiritual Adam who redeems 
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men from original sin; with an antithesis of flesh and spirit, natural 
ability and divine indwelling, and death to sin and resurrection with 
Christ in regeneration. It led too readily into an inordinate individual- 
ism. The Protestant age is passing. The new theological era may well 
consider the rule of God, the cooperation of man, and a new social 
obligation wherein righteousness dwells as basic factors in its formula- 
tion. It must take into consideration the content of Jesus’ contribution 
rather than its formulation in terms of Greek thought. Theology is thus 
brought nearer to life as we know it and must live it. 

Not only does the Kingdom of God provide a new basis for Christian 
theology, but in doing so has made a place for man. The Kingdom of 
God idea actually liberates man from a determinism which makes human 
life thoroughly pessimistic. Instead of being doomed to fatalism man is 
given an opportunity to expand his powers and enrich his life experi- 
ences by the trial and error method. It has long been known that God 
does not do anything for us which ought to be done by ourselves. We 
would fail of our development if he did. Yet in spite of this, we have 
asked him for blessings which he could not give and which we could not 
use. Man needs the assurance that he is not in the hands of a capricious 
God. He needs to feel his place of dignity as a partner of God, helping 
in establishing his rule in the life of the world. It is in man and through 
man that God is working out his purposes. Man is an essential factor in 
this enterprise. He needs to seek God’s rule and work in harmony 
with it. 

And finally the Kingdom of God is not an uncertain future prospect 
but a religion of present experience. This does not suggest that the 
religious experience has assumed a pattern or type to be imitated. It 
does mean that although God’s place in the world is secure, man’s inner life 
is the proper sphere of his rulership. Jesus’ way of supporting the sanc- 
tities of life was not by outer command as those “of old” had done, but 
by Godlike attitudes and inner motives. “Out of the heart are all the 
issues of life”. God’s rule is in this inner realm. “The Kingdom of 
God is within you” (Luke 17:21). 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS IN CHURCH HISTORY 
Walter Chesterfield Gibbs* 


The Ministry and the Sacraments, edited by A. C. Headlam and R. 
Dunkerley. The Macmillan Company, $5. 


The Small Sects in America, by Elmer T. Clark. Cokesbury Press, $2. 


The Medieval Missionary, by J. A. Addison. International Missionary 
Council, $2. 


A Handbook of Church History, by Samuel G. Green. Religious Tract 
Society, $5. 


A History of the Modern Church, by J. W. C. Wand. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, $3. 


Many observers of the recent Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
express their judgment on the issues discussed with this significant 
comment: “The ultimate problem before us is to decide what the church 
is in its nature or essence.” 


In determining the nature of a living, growing organism, such as the 
church, much help is given by tracing its work, thinking, and worship in 
history ; not only what the church actually believed and practiced in any 
period, but also why the church was as it was, and how much was pro- 
duced by the push of the age and how much came from its inner creative 
life forces. 

We recognize how difficult it is to gather the facts of church history 
and interpret them in an unbiased way. 

One encouraging thing we notice in many recent books in the field 
is the earnest endeavor and reasonably successful effort the writers make 
to be impartial, objective and sympathetic. 

Let us start from where we are. Two books of recent issue setting 
forth the beliefs and practices of churches and sects now working in the 
world and especially in the United States are of special interest. We note 
first a book that takes us over the broad main highways crowded with 
churches whose numbers include about nineteen-twentieths of the total 
number of Christian believers; then next the smaller, less known cross- 
roads introduce us to many smaller but vital sects that seem to find 
congenial soil in America. 

Let us consider first The Ministry and the Sacraments. “This 
volume is the work of the Theological Committee . .. to prepare for the dis- 


cussion of the subject at the Conference to be held in August at Edin- 
burgh.” 


_ While it is edited by Bishop Headlam of the Anglican Church, the 
views of a large number of different church groups are represented in the 
contents, including Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, Re- 
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formed, Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Friends, and Disciples of 
Christ. 

Herein, representatives of these different bodies set forth the views 
held by each group, on the subject of the ministry and the sacraments. 
This takes almost one-half of the five hundred and forty-eight pages. 
Their value to the preacher is a knowledge at first hand of the religious 
views held by his religious neighbors. 

There follows a section dealing with the Biblical basis, divided into 
discussions of the textual data on the Eucharist, a chapter on “Church, 
Baptism and Eucharist in the New Testament”, by an Anglican and a 
French Protestant scholar ; one on the “Origin of the Christian Ministry” 
discussed by an Anglican bishop and a German Lutheran Professor. 

Section 3 contains an historical study of the growth and development 
of the Sacraments and the Ministry of the Undivided and Medieval 
Church, then in the Reformation Period according to Luther, Calvin, 
and the Counter Reformation. 


The book closes with constructive statements given of the Evangelical 
position, by Edwin Lewis, a Baptist of the United States; Synthetic 
statements by Professor R. Will, a French Protestant; and a review of 
the problems by Bishop Headlam. 

The discriminating minister begins to see some of the hardest prob- 
lems that must be solved if we expect to have Christian Union. The book 
on the Sacraments and the Ministry is good for us among the Disciples 
to read if for nothing more than to be convinced that in many religious 
views, we, rather than they, are in harmony with the Apostolic Age. Also 
it is good for us of the extreme Protestant view to follow through the 
centuries the changes in number, in meaning, in form, in value of the 
sacraments, and especially the two which we still observe as ordinances. 


One is impressed by two facts found in the book: 


1. The perfect frankness and conviction with which each represen- 
tative expresses the views of his own religious group. 

2. The brotherly spirit of good will maintained by all in spite of 
sharp differences. 


Let us take up next the meaty, well-packed and thoroughly docu- 
mented book of E. T. Clark on The Small Sects of America. The author 
introduces the reader to a number of such groups of which most of us 
have never heard and yet the total number constitutes a large section of 
religious life and experience in America. 

Students marvel at the industry and perseverance of the author in 
gathering his information and facts, for the smaller sects disseminate 
information largely through tracts and religious journals circulating over 
a period of years. 

After Chapter I, which deals with the sectarian spirit in American 
Christianity, the reasons for so many sects, the causes for their rise, and 
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their significance, the author, in the next six chapters, writes a very 
interesting account of most of the 212 existing in our country. He groups 
them as follows: 


1. The Pessimistic sects, whose followers believe the world is grow- 
ing worse and worse and therefore the Lord is coming soon, represented 
by the various Adventist groups. 

2. The Perfectionist Sects—those who believe that holiness in this 
life is possible and earnestly seek that holiness. 

3. The Charismatic sects—those whose ideal of the Christian Life 
is that through the gift of the Holy Ghost they are able to manifest that 
possession by miracles and gifts of tongues. 

4. The Communistic sects, such as the Shakers, House of David, 
Christian Catholic Church, who believe and practice some form of com- 
munity work and sharing. 

5. The Legalistic sects, “those who stress certain rules, objective 
forms as marks of the true Christian life.” 

6. The Egocentric sects, those who seek personal comfort, freedom 
from pain, disease, etc., as their objectives. These are represented by the 
Christian Scientists, and Divine Scientists. 

Here is an opportunity for the minister to travel under a well in- 
formed guide the lesser known roads of the religious world and meet his 
less pretentious religious neighbors. The author does not ridicule, but 
under his expert guidance we really gain a sympathetic appreciation of 
what religion means to multitudes in our midst. My students are enthusi- 
astic about this book. 

One interesting and recent move in the study of Church History is 
to approach a period by a consideration of the missionary spread of the 
faith. An important book in this field is The Medieval Missionary by 
J. T. Addison, covering the period from 500 to 1300 A.D. The author 
carries his readers through these centuries of change from the ancient 
Graeco-Roman pagan civilization to the new Teutonic-Roman-Christian 
Feudal society, and gives us an understanding of the real contribution 
made by medieval missionaries, most of whom were monks. 

The pagans introduce us to a method used in missionary work so 
different from that employed today. “The outstanding characteristic of 
medieval missions in northern Europe from A. D. 500 to A. D. 1200 is 
the prominent and decisive part played by rulers in the conversion of the 
people.” This influence was partly that of power exerted directly and 
partly by influence coming from the dignity and place of the king. The 
second chapter is quite enlightening along this line. 

In Chapter 3 the part taken by monks is described with sympathy 
and insight. They often were the preservers of the best in the ancient 
culture and the pioneers in establishing new cultures among pagan peoples. 
Large sections of northern Europe are now Christian by reason of the 
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courage, zeal and consecration of many monks, who are now the saints 
of different nations. 


The influence of the Papacy is also given credit for initiating and - 
encouraging the extension of the Christian into new lands. The net 
result was to make all of western and southern Europe Roman Catholic. 

There is an excellent bibliography and a good index, making this 
book a mine of information about one period of the church’s history that 
needs to be brought to life. 


Let us briefly consider two books in the general field of Church 
History. A Handbook of Church History, by S. S. Green, covers the 
period from the Apostolic Era to the dawn of the Reformation. The 
minister often needs such a book to consult when he wants to refresh 
his mind on such items as the Creeds, the organization of the church, its 
changing definition of the sacraments, the rise of the Papacy, etc. 

Green’s Handbook, while not a recent publication, is a helpful guide 
through the different periods of the church’s history. The book is espe- 
cially valuable because of the author’s accounts of the life, teachings and 
influence of the great leaders in the church, thus recognizing that per- 
sonalities are the most important clues to an understanding of heresies, 
orthodoxies, creeds, schisms, church organization and worship. He de- 
votes more than half of his 611 pages to a presentation of the church 
in its great formative period, from the Apostolic Age through the time 
of Augustine and Jerome. There are excellent chronological tables and 
an index. 

The Modern Church, by Wand, begins with the Reformation and 
carries the record into our own day. The author does a pretty fair job 
of directing the reader through a maze of events and writings along the 
main highway, keeping about the right proportion of space between Con- 
tinental and British Reformation, between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism, between European, American and Eastern churches, between 
the Reformation beginnings and the important developments since. 

There is a good selected book list added, also a workable index. The 
289 pages of reading matter do not take too much time and yet contain 
material stimulating for further study. 
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“OUR PLEA” AND “OUR PLAN” 
Charles Lynn Pyatt* 


It is no uncommon thing for a group of ministers or others among 
us to deplore the fact that we are not preaching as we used to on the 
subject of “Christian Union.” Both the frequency and the fervor seem 
to have been lost. Such expressions come from groups or quarters widely 
separated in theological and other positions. Many explanations and 
solutions are offered. Without disparaging the men or the solutions 
offered by others, this paper ventures to suggest that there is one very 
influential factor which needs to be considered, namely, the confusion or 
identification of the ideal with the means by which that ideal may be 
attained; or, in other words, the identification of “our plea” and “our 
plan.” The failure to observe such a distinction is doubtless responsible 
for many of our difficulties. On the contrary, a clear distinction between 
these two “things that differ” and subsequent thinking about them might 
be quite helpful to many of us. 


As all so well know the origins of the movement variously known 
as Christian churches or Disciples of Christ were complex and varied. 
In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, various individuals and 
sporadic movements occurred in religious thought and life, especially of 
America. Two of these overshadow all the others. The first was led by 
Barton W. Stone, in Kentucky ; and the second by Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell in western Pennsylvania. Gradually there came about a union 
of these two movements so that, practically speaking, there has been one 
movement since the union began in the famous meeting of Georgetown 
and Lexington, Kentucky, the last week of 1831 and the first week 
of 1832. 


The fact that the movements contained elements so diverse and 
complex makes it possible for anyone to find almost anything for which 
he seeks. It is, therefore, easy to pick out minor matters and emphasize 
one of them as the chief item for which these movements stood. In addi- 
tion, we need to remember that we are usually guilty of over-simplification 
in studying the history of important movements, even among a small 
group of people. 

Over-simplification, of course, has its dangers. On the contrary, 
these dangers may be minimized and their ill effects defeated if we 
remember what we are doing. In other words, with all of its danger, 
over-simplification may be made a useful instrument of study and under- 
standing. It is when we try to use it as a constraining and limiting 
boundary that we fall into its most grievous errors. 

With due recognition of these dangers and of the fact that this paper 
is using some over-simplification, we approach one aspect of the origins 
of our movement. Almost everyone will not only admit but affirm that 
the one element common to all these earlier movements and the focal 
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point of the thought and ideals which guided the united group is to be 
found in the intense desire for the union of all Christians: The desire 
for Christian unity and the justification of this desire came from many 
sources and made unity the great end and ideal which guided the con- 
stituent groups and later the unified movement. It was believed by the 
fathers to be the solution of most of the problems which the world of 
their day was facing. For, while they spoke of union as an end, it is also 
true that they did not plead for union simply for its own sake; rather 
it was for the increased efficiency and service that might result. In 
scriptural terms, “that the world might believe.” Parenthetically it may 
be noted that here is shown a social and missionary passion and emotional 
sympathy which has failed to receive a just measure of recognition and 
development. 

While union was the chief subject of their thought and preaching, 
by the essential circumstances in the situation they faced, they were also 
forced to consider the question of the means by which unity might be 
attained. Personally, I think I can here detect the facing of a bit of a 
dilemma, not so much in the Stone movement as in the Campbell move- 
ment. A dilemma is nearly always present in such a proposal as our 
fathers made. If one pleads for union without suggesting the means by 
which it may be reached, then he is immediately challenged to show a 
practical road leading to union. On the contrary, if he attempts to meet 
this demand and present a program, then to his friends or opponents it 
becomes fis plan, and his plea for unity seems to his hearers to be 
secondary. They gain the impression that he is simply asking them to 
come over to his own position, and an argument about that position is very 
apt to result. 


The early Disciples faced this dilemma but did not allow it to deter, 
much less to defeat them in their aim and purpose. With rare courage, 
an unusual attitude of Christian freedom and exemplary loyalty they util- 
ized the finest Christian thought and scholarship of their day to work 
out the plan so well known to us and presented it vigorously and cou- 
rageously. This was undoubtedly the wisest if not the only course for 
them to pursue. There was no hesitation nor uncertainty, either in pre- 
senting the plan or in their willingness to choose one horn of the dilemma. 
They had faced the situation and made their decision. From then on 
they gave little or no heed to the consequences that might follow because 
they had been forced by a dilemma to make such a choice. Furthermore, 
once the plan had begun to manifest itself, they gave it complete and 
vigorous loyalty. However the most prominent effect was to introduce 
an added element into the original plea for union. So vigorously was it 
introduced that we were often driven to the conclusion that it forced the 
plea into the background and became the main object of consideration and 
propagation. 

Inevitably in the minds of most people the two became identified. In 
fact, for many the plan became the all-important thing. To some the 
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plea was secondary. Many of us have known people who have said that 
they would refuse to enter into any unity which was not attained by this 
plan, or have known others who have claimed that the plan was the essen- 
tial thing, the plea was entirely subordinate and secondary. 

As we look back over our history it seems that two things are plain. 
On the one hand—it was our plan which became the subject of attack by 
those who did not agree with us, e. g., our debates nearly all dealt with 
various aspects of the plan. They discussed the mechanics rather than 
the ideals and principles which could so inspire us. They seldom touched 
the desirability or necessity for union. On the other hand, it was about 
the details of our plan that the most of our controversies have arisen 
among ourselves. The division of our movement into two main bodies, 
generally known as the “Disciples of Christ” and the “Churches of 
Christ,” is an example of this. The differences which led to this separa- 
tion and other divisions among us were not about our plea for Christian 
unity, but about our plan for attaining it. Such questions as instrumental 
music in our churches and methods of missionary work have been far more 
prolific of differences than have points of doctrine. These are all items 
of the plan rather than of the plea. 


This has not only been true, but there have been many questions 
on the part of good, honest men among us which have really concerned 
the plan rather than the plea. In general these questionings have resulted 
in an alternate plan and we have tried to solve our difficulties by consider- 
ing it and other suggestions. Thus the division and discussion has been 
about a proposed substitute for the plan rather than the plea. Among the 
alternates to the plan which our fathers proposed, we have had such 
things as “open membership,” “federation,” “the community church,” or 
kindred proposals. These and other such items have had a tendency to 
cause “doubtful disputations” if not “division and strife’ among us. 


All of these difficulties might well be left to one side if we would 
cease to confuse the end and the means of attaining it, or in other words, 
if we would keep separate “our plea” and “our plan.” Unity was, and 
should be yet the great objective of our movement and it would help us 
to return to that emphasis. 

This does not mean that the plan must be discarded or denied. It 
is largely a matter of strategy and emphasis. In fact, it amounts to a 
choice of the other horn of the dilemma mentioned above. Where it 
seemed wiser for the fathers to choose a plan and advocate it, even 
though it have the effect of obscuring the plea, it may now be wiser for 
us to emphasize the plea and follow a course different from that followed 
by our fathers. This would doubtless have a number of beneficial effects 
and tend to relieve the embarrassment of which many are so conscious. 

It seems very plain that there is much confusion among our ministers 
as a result of the confusion of the ideal and plans for attaining it. 
Probably among our most conservative brethren Christian unity is not 
being preached as it was during the last century. This is not because 
there is less of a desire for unity, for the contrary is probably true. It is 
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rather due to the fact that men have so long identified the plea and the 
plan that they find it difficult to think without confusion.- The need for 
unity is not only greater than ever, but is probably more clearly recognized 
throughout the whole Christian world. This should lead to more preach- 
ing about it, if we thought of it as supreme. 

__ There may be other advantages in the clarification suggested. Unity 
involves tremendous social and other forces and will probably not be 
realized so much by talking about it as by other means. While unity is 
not the subject of so many sermons today, it is probably being desired and 
practiced more than before and people are making some unconscious 
progress toward it. We may well consider the possibility that unity and 
the desire for unity may come better by talking and preaching less and 
living and doing more. 

Such a procedure has a sound basis in common sense. As “Josh 
Billings” used to say, “the best time to set a hen is when the hen is ready.” 
Even “marrying” Justices of the Peace do not discuss the details of the 
ceremony until the psychological moment has arrived. True love should 
precede a wedding and something similar must take place in the Christian 
world before a real Christian unity can be achieved. Such a process is 
undoubtedly going on. By some such method as that suggested above 
could we not make a great contribution toward accelerating its progress? 
We could use our best efforts to contribute toward the cultivation of good 
feeling and the desire for unity. Union could be achieved easily in 
countless instances if union were only desired. For a time could we not 
give ourselves to the high and holy task of helping create such a desire 
both in our own hearts and among others? Perhaps time may show that 
this is after all the more difficult task and the greater glory may be 
achieved by helping toward its accomplishment. 

The Arabs have a proverb that “the three sides are the most decent 
way across a square,” or, as we say, “the longest way round is the shortest 
way home.” Sometimes we may obtain our ideals and objectives more 
quickly, easily, and certainly by indirect than by direct methods. Be that 
as it may, it seems quite true that many who are now embarrassed and 
silent on the question of unity could and would preach unity more freely 
and with less confusion in their attitudes if the two things now identified 
were separated distinctly in their thinking. 


The Disciples also have some unusually fortunate elements in their 
background for facing such situations. It is inherent in their plea for 
Christian union that the members of other churches are Christian. 
Thomas Campbell pled that our Christianity is essentially, intentionally 
and. constitutionally one. The great need was simply a recognition of that 
unity. Much of what Alexander Campbell wrote was in harmony with 
this position. In his debate with Robert Owen he was challenged to name 
anyone who came up to his definition of a Christian; to present some 
example of what he was talking about. Those whom he set forth in 
response to this challenge were members of a Methodist church—and the 
significance of this illustration should not be lost among us. Isaac Errett 
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pled with our churches not to disinherit the members of the churches 
from which we had come and disparaged any attempt to under-rate them. 
As he said, “we can see farther than they because we stand on their 
shoulders and therefore should appreciate them more.” These are but 
typical illustrations of the sentiment which prevailed among our fathers 
and should encourage us to go forward in the attempts to discover and 
unveil the essential unity which prevails in the Christian world today. 


No group of religious leaders in Christendom has more reason to be 
grateful to God for its heritage than our own. We have many glorious 
elements in admirable combination in the “Living Past” which we re- 
ceived from our fathers. We must see to it that it continues to live until 
it shall become an even more glorious future. In this inheritance there 
are ideals and achievements to quicken, guide and inspire us. The 
“Pioneers” had a magnificent vision to which they were not disobedient. 
Its very magnitude would have staggered men of lesser calibre. We, 
like they, can well believe that it was indeed a “Heavenly vision.” Their 
courage and faith attempted to equal that vision and they did with a will 
what their hands found to do, working with energy and optimism. It 
is no discredit to them that they received not the promise, but it should 
be to their everlasting praise that they saw it and greeted it from afar. 


Among other things their vision has become our task and it is ours 
to help realize their ideal. It is probably the most important element 
of our heritage. With others from an ever widening circle of Christian 
workers it is one of the most challenging elements in the situation of the 
world today. May their great qualities of liberty, loyalty, faith, courage, 
and kindred virtues sustain and enable us to serve our day and generation 
as they did theirs. 
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~CHOOL NOTES 


THE PRESIDENT RESIGNS 


The resignation of Dr. Arthur Braden, president of Transylvania 
College and The College of the Bible for the past eight years, was ac- 
cepted on Wednesday, December 8, by the executive committees. The 
resignation will be effective on March 1, 1938. 

In announcing his resignation, Dr. Braden said that for the past two 
years he realized the increasing responsibilities of administering the affairs 
of the two institutions had become too burdensome for his physical wel- 
fare, and he relinquished the post to return to pastoral work, in which he 
has had wide experience. 

In his resignation he announced his acceptance of the pastorate of 
the First Christian Church of Los Angeles, California. 

In an address to the students in a chapel session on Wednesday, De- 
cember 15, Dr. Braden assured them of the wisdom of his departure, in 
order to maintain his health, and prevailed upon them to believe that his 
departure was without subterfuge, that he left joyfully, unbroken, bear- 
ing and returning the love of everyone in the faculty, student body, and 
administration of the colleges. 

Concerning the resignation of Dr. Arthur Braden from the presi 
dency of Transylvania College and The College of the Bible, the follow- 
ing statement has been formulated by Mr. W. E. Freeman, Secretary of 
the Executive Committee of Transylvania College, and Mr. A. C. Brooks, 
Secretary of the Executive Committee of The College of the Bible, as a 
resolution of appreciation of Dr. Braden’s administrative services to the 
colleges : 

“The resignation of Dr. Arthur Braden from the presidency of 
Transylvania College and The College of the Bible, after eight years of 
successful administration during a most trying period, is accepted with 
genuine regret. Dr. Braden has been an untiring servant of Christian 
Education and has reflected credit and honor to both Transylvania and 
The College of the Bible. Under his leadership the student body has 
doubled, the endowments have been increased, the faculties and courses of 
study have been strengthened, the physical properties have been re- 
modeled and improved, and both institutions are in a healthier condition, 
despite these recent years of financial reverses, than they have experienced 
in their history. Dr. Braden’s scholarship, idealisms and unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of Christian Education have brought to him the esteem 
of the Disciples of Christ throughout Kentucky and the nation. The 
alumni of both Transylvania College and The College of the Bible, lo- 
cated in various sections of the United States, have grown to respect and 
honor the capable leadership of Dr. Braden, and the news of his resigna- 
tion will be received by them with sincere regret. 

“Reluctantly the Executive Committees of the two college boards 
accept Dr. Braden’s resignation as our President. We wish him and 
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Mrs. Braden, who has endeared herself to all of us, happiness and success 
in their new field of activities and pray God's richest blessings upon them 
and their family.” 


* OK Kk O&K 


THE FUTURE 


The Executive Committee of The College of the Bible at its regular 
meeting December 23rd reiterated as its own the resolution adopted by 
joint action of the two executive committees. The members were unani- 
mous in their belief that it was wise to make some further statement 
regarding the future of The College of the Bible. In harmony with this 
the following resolution was passed unanimously : 


“(1) The Executive Committee wishes to state that the going of 
the President does not involve the change of the program that has been 
developed down through tht past eight years. In its main features, this 
program is to be continued. Changes, if any, will be made for the present 
at least only in the minor details. The major outlines of business, aca- 
demic and promotional policy will be continued as heretofore. 

“(2) The program inaugurated during this administration of building 
The College of the Bible into a standard theological seminary, fully ac- 
credited in the American Association of Theological Schools shall be 
continued. While we recognize that this is a venture of faith, yet we 
believe that the Disciples of Christ should have at least one standard 
theological seminary, and it is our policy to so guide the destinies of The 
College of the Bible that this institution may qualify under this stan- 
dardization.” 


As yet no provisions have been made for the Presidency either tem- 
porary or permanent. Announcement will be made as soon as possible. 
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Editorial Comment 
TRAINING FOR AN EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY 


The editorial comment in the last issue of the Quarterly discussed 
“An Educational Ministry”. This was discussed in contrast to a ministry 
characterized by an appeal to prejudice. 

Obviously an educational ministry depends upon an educated min- 
ister. This article will deal briefly with current thought about training 
such men. 

At the outset it may be admitted that education is a result. It should 
not be confused with the means by which it is obtained. Doubtless the 
best and easiest way to obtain an education is by using educational insti- 
tutions, but it is not claimed that there is no other way nor that this way is 
infallibly effective. However, what is here said is enough to justify our 
interest 1n educational institutions, and for this article the reference will 
be especially to institutions like The College of the Bible, the aim and 
purpose of which is to educate men for the ministry. 

One of the main interests shown by educators of the past generation 
has been self-examination, though it has not stopped with that for others 
have participated in the enterprise. Public school systems, colleges, law 
and medical schools, and other types of institutions in recent years have 
severely examined themselves and have been examined by others, 

This has been notably true of schools for training the ministry. It 
may be questioned if any similar group has more honestly and thoroughly 
conducted such inquiries. The most outstanding enterprise in this regard 
was conducted by The American Association of Theological Schools with 
the help of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. The results 
of this inquiry are still in process of development. Most of the pertinent 
tangible data has been published in an impressive publication of four 
volumes entitled ““The Education of American Ministers”. This publi- 
cation has evoked praise which has been well-nigh unanimous. 

The information, conclusions, and significance of these volumes can- 
not be presented here. They are mentioned to remind our readers that 
the attempt to guide processes of producing educated ministers is based 
upon sound and serious study by consecrated, Christian men. These 
volumes are referred to as one illustration of many which support the 
belief that the training of ministers has been studied more thoroughly 
from every angle than at any other time since the reformation. As a 
result it can be guided more intelligently. This guidance is thus based 
on a rare combination of fact and theory and is accepted with surprising 
unaminity by men whose points of view, theological and otherwise, are 
widely divergent. 

The results of this study are making themselves felt in countless 
ways. For the purpose of this article, the most outstanding of these 
results is that shown by the unanimous adoption of certain standards 
and ideals by The American Association of Theological Schools. 
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These ideals are rather fully set forth in the catalogue of The College 
of the Bible or in the Bulletin of the American Association of Theological 
Schools. They may be summarized by saying that students entering a 
seminary should have a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution 
and that such a degree should include courses selected from certain fields. 
As the Bulletin says “College courses prior to seminary are not ends in 
themselves, but are means toward the realization of certain ends without 
which a minister is handicapped. The college work of students looking 
to the ministry should issue in at least three broad kinds of results. We 
may expect that these results will tend to be realized through certain 
kinds of college work.” 


In addition, it is believed that a candidate for the ministry should 
take a three-year seminary course after completing such a course in col- 
lege. This conviction is not only in harmony with the generally rising 
level of education but it is based on careful study of the experience of 
churches and ministers as well as many other items. Wide liberty is 
allowed in the selection of subjects in such a course but a student’s work 
should be distributed so as to familiarize him with the Bible, with 
Christian History, with Christian Doctrine, and with the various Christian 
skills and methods. Throughout this process there is always the matter 
of Christian character, consecration, personality, and related attitudes. 
Details cannot be discussed here, but this may suffice to suggest the con- 
clusions which have been reached by study and investigation on the part 
of men who have given themselves to the consideration of such matters. 


This, of course, has bearing on the standards and ideals of The 
College of the Bible. It makes it plain that the recent advances made by 
The College of the Bible are not the result of caprice, prejudice, ambition, 
or anything else of that sort—but are rather based upon sound educa- 
tional ideals, including a recognition of the needs of our churches and 
the experiences of men actively at work. What has been done is the 
result of the best possible investigation, thought, and study. What The 
College of the Bible has done is inevitable if it is to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it was founded and for which it has been supported by 
prayer, finances, students, self-sacrificial teaching, and countless other 
services. 


From the beginning such ideals were prominent in the thought and 
“purposes of those who were responsible for The College of the Bible 
and have guided its destinies. The first catalogue states—‘The Course 
of instruction is adapted to two classes of studies: first, to those who 
have completed the course in the College of Arts, or in some other college 
of equal rank, and who desire to obtain a thorough and critical knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures in the original languages; and secondly, to those 
who have little or no acquaintance with the Greek or Hebrew, and who 
desire to obtain only a general and practical knowledge of the English 
Scriptures.” The first of these courses came to be called The Classical 
Course, the second, The English Course. 


The ideals of service and the recognition of prevailing conditions in- 
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duced the authorities of The College of the Bible to emphasize the second 
of these courses during the first half century of its existence. Un- 
doubtedly this was wise. Now in the same spirit and guided by the 
example of the past, it seems wiser to advance to an ideal which was 
impossible fifty or seventy-five years ago. Inspired by the same ideals 
but using methods adapted to changed conditions The College of the Bible 
strives to do its part in educating men who will serve their day and 
generation. As were the graduates of past years so may those of the 
present and the future prove to be workmen who need not to be ashamed. 

One aspect of the prevailing situation may be summarized as follows: 

First, the educational level of the general public is gradually rising. 

Second, because of the rising level of education and the activities of 
such seminaries as comprise the American Association of Theological 
Schools not to mention many other factors, there is a rising level of edu- 
cational preparation expected and demanded of ministers. Despite many 
notable examples to the contrary, this advanced standard is being obtained 
and will be attained proportionally by more ministers in the future. Of 
course what has been said of the ministry in general will be relatively 
true of the ministry of the Disciples. 

Third, more and more young men preparing for the ministry in the 
Christian churches will demand an education which meets the ideals out- 
lined above. In the past such education has been provided very largely 
by seminaries supported by other brotherhoods. 

It is the conviction of the administrative board and faculty of The 
College of the Bible and, we believe, of its constituency that The College 
of the Bible should provide such facilities for training and thus contribute 
its part toward the realization of the dream of an ever coming Kingdom 
of God. 

As implied at the beginning of this note, an educational ministry 
depends upon an educated minister. In harmony with the best thought 
and opinion available today The College of the Bible is attempting to train 
such men. 

In hearty cooperation may those who love The College of the Bible 
pray and labor that it may do its just part toward producing educated 
ministers for educational ministries. aes 
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THE CHURCH AS AN INSTITUTION: A STUDY IN 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By Walter Chesterfield Gibbs* 


Introduction 


The subject for this paper was suggested by the fact that the De- 
partment of Church History in The College of the Bible believed that our 
future leaders in the ministry needed, among others, one course devoted 
to searching for the ultimate ground of a reasonable Christian union. 


After more than 125 years of our plea for Christian union there are 
now more churches and sects than then, numbering in 1937 over 200. 
These are organized, officered, with definite programs, methods of work, 
engaging in missionary work at home and abroad, all in the name of 
Christ and his church. 


By studying these Christian groups, their order, faith, and work, 
we can gain help to enable us to probe into the past in order to discover 
if there is a single ideal held by all these religious bodies. If there is, 
what hope is there that we may revitalize and make effective the common 
ideal ? 

Many movements in the last few years have made contemporary 
Protestantism strongly desire and hope for a wider, more inclusive fellow- 
ship. The increasing interest in the two conferences held last summer in 
Oxford and Edinburgh, and the continuing work of these conferences 
looking toward a World Council of Churches, indicate a rising tide of 
feeling for, conviction about, and serious study of the possibilities for an 
ecumenical church. Many of us can remember the time when divisions 
into denominations were not only defended, but gloried in, but word 
comes to us now that the dominant mood is sorrow and repentance be- 
cause of our divisions. 

Anticipating the work of these conferences, for the past eight years, 
the Department of Church History in The College of the Bible has been 
conducting classes in which the students get acquainted with our religious 
neighbors. We try to allow each group to tell us in its own words about 
its church, its work, worship, doctrines and Christian ideals. Our class- 
room, as far as possible, is viewed as a conference table. We are not 
interested in refuting, but rather in understanding, appreciating and ap- 
praising each church and sect in the light of its aims and programs, and 
in its participation in the tide now moving strongly toward some kind of 
Christian union. 

This study and especially this method has enlarged our knowledge, 
our sympathy, and helped to cultivate the proper attitudes necessary to 


enable us as a people to contribute to the further progress toward a larger 
fellowship. 
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VALUES IN SUCH AN APPROACH 


In the first place, this study helps to free us from bias, not from 
all bias, but from that form of bias which shuts our eyes and minds to 
any and all religious interpretations different from our own. A passing 
illustration of the difficulty of not only being free from bias, but also 
the difficulty of being aware that we are biased is to be found in C. C. 
Morrison’s article in the autumn number of Christendom. He writes, 
... “Professor Hamilcar Alivisatos of Athens, introduced his address 
in which he was to interpret the position of the Holy Orthodox Church 
by blandly expressing his surprise to discover at Edinburgh how tena- 
ciously the delegates from all other communions, and particularly the 
Western Protestants, clung to their traditions.” “O would some power 
the giftie gie us, To see ourselves as ithers see us,” 

In the second place, such a first hand knowledge of churches as insti- 
tutions enables us to see very clearly the obstacles in the path toward 
Christian unity. We become realists in the sense that we come to know 
that in spite of a common spirit and consecration, there are practical 
difficulties that must be faced in our efforts to achieve any kind of 
Christian union. 

The first obstacle is the fact that non-Roman churches are divided 
and sub-divided into so many different groups. Around each of these, 
sentiments and loyalties have gathered; all the flood tide of conviction, 
at-home-ness in work and worship that mean so much to us center around 
these. The writer still remembers an experience that happened at the time 
he first decided for the ministry. There was no church of our faith in 
the college town. A fine group of young people, fellow-students, in- 
terested him in another church. After seven weeks he learned by acci- 
dent of a group of Disciples, mostly students, meeting every Sunday 
morning for Sunday school and communion. He promptly attended the 
very next Sunday and felt lifted up to at least the first heaven by partak- 
ing with his brethren in the Lord’s Supper. The memory of that emo- 
tional uplift lingers yet and tells us something of the strength and power 
of religious sentiment that gathers round the familiar, backed up by the 
conviction that it is all scriptural. 

We may believe profoundly in an ideal church, but we love most 
intensely our own church which has form and substance. Each church 
reveres its past, honors its pioneer founders, quotes its prophets until 
they become law-givers. Even we ourselves, irritated when others call 
us Campbellites, make our appeal often to some statement or view or 
religious message advocated by Alexander Campbell. We even appeal 
from the Campbell of Christian Baptist days to the Campbell of Millenial 
Harbinger days. 

All of us have organizations, with officers, programs, workers, in- 
vestments in church property, colleges, hospitals, homes for orphans and 
the aged, mission buildings, etc. These considerations, partly canvassed, 
serve to raise a question in our minds. Can we possibly overcome these 
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real and tremendous obstacles and go on our way toward the goal, a uni- 
versal Church of Christ in the world? ie 

The only possible hope is that we may be able to find some spiritual 
conception so powerful, so irresistible, that we can be carried over and 
through all difficulties. The writer believes there is such a solution, and 
that a study of all the churches in a true historical spirit, coupled with a 
new devotion to Jesus Christ, will lead us on into the light and truth 
and freedom in Christ. 

Add to this the fact that nearly all the denominations appeal to the 
Scriptures to support their views and to defend their practices, and nearly 
all claim to be the true church of Christ. Nearly all affirm that it is their 
purpose to restore the church in its purity and holiness. 

While the whole may be the sum of all its parts, yet the fact remains 
that most of us love the part to which we belong, and come to believe 
that it is the whole, or would become a part in the whole if all our 
neighbors would become like us. 


ConpiTIions THat HELPED To Cause DIvIsIoNs 


Let us take a glance into the past to see how and why Protestantism 
divided, and yet in dividing, each part held tenaciously the ideal of the 
oneness of the church. In other words, accepting the idea of catholic 
with a small “c” and minus any prefix, Roman, Greek or Anglo, let us 
trace the fate of this catholic ideal from the time of the Protestant revolt 
against Rome to our day. Then let us carry on from there to evaluate 
the persistent power of this great idea in its working among the churches 
of today, and so working, I believe, as a very powerful factor in moving 
us toward Christian unity. 

In the thirteenth century, the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Papacy were supreme in Western Europe. An ardent Catholic scholar 
has written a book with this title: ‘The Thirteenth, the Greatest of 
Centuries”, in which he claims that greatness was due to the fact that 
all culture was Catholic culture. Western Europe could be called 
Christendom because that which it was, was fashioned by the Roman- 
Catholic church. All men looked to the church for the word of authority 
in every phase of life here and hereafter. The Roman church not only 
dominated the way men lived, but also the method and content of their 
thinking. 

The church was the heir of the world unity ideal of ancient Rome, 
and to all its members, the voice of the church was the voice of God. 
But even in the time of the high tide of the church’s power and authority 
things began to happen, to shake men’s minds and wills. 

Even solid Roman Catholic scholars now concede that the medieval 
church up to the eve of the Reformation was full of corruption in head 
and members. Clerical sloth, quarrels, divisions and immoralities made 
many men question her authority. 

; At the same time, explorations, discoveries, inventions, literary re- 
vivals, scientific interests, growth of commerce, banking, cities, rise of 
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the middle class, and of nations, all enlarged man’s horizon, stimulated 
his imagination, developed the will to power. 

The economic shift from a life of barter to that of money and credit, 
the movement of the peasants from the land to a larger independence in 
the growing cities, the cultural renaissance, the increasing use of the 
vernacular tongues, the passing from Feudalism to Nationalism, all these, 
and more, inevitably led toa religious revolt from the Roman church. In 
those days the total pressure of the times led to revolt, divisions, schisms. 

Human nature is such that when authority and control have long 
held the spirit in check, the first reaction is to an assertion and practice of 
individual and small group independence—these just a little later to be 
brought under another similar external control of state, nation, race, 
class. The Christian faith that cuts across all lines of division must 
teckon with the powerful influence of social and psychological in- 
heritances, 

Protestantism divided and sub-divided not because of principle and 
religious conviction, but in spite of the catholic ideal which all divisions 
claimed and cherished. 

Let us recommend a very thoughtful and valuable book dealing with 
the matter now about to be discussed, John T. McNeill’s “Unitive 
Protestantism”. After reading this book with some care, and without 
haste, one rises from its conclusions, convinced that all Protestants of 
whatever name, have in the blood-stream of their spiritual life, the 
nourishing, health-giving red corpuscles of the catholic ideal, the one 
church. 

The reformers sought, not to destroy the catholic conception of the 
church, but to detach the catholic ideal from the entangling alliance with 
spiritual authority, power and grace concentrated in one man, the Pope. 
True, Luther, Calvin and others, did not stick to the catholic ideal or 
conduct their churches according to catholic practice. They could not, 
for they were too close to the long inherited Roman conception, and they 
revolted so violently against the embodiment of that ideal, that they had 
no choice but to erect another external authority against that of the church 
and Pope. Then, too, they were sensitive and responsive to the spirit 
of the age. Exiles in Babylon may stay in exile so many generations 
that their children lose the desire to return to Jerusalem, and become 
satisfied by the emotional outburst of home-longing in singing, “We sat 
down by the waters thereof, and wept when we remembered Zion.” 

The writer disagrees with Morrison’s judgment on McNéeill’s book. 
“While Prof. McNeill shows how the heart of Protestantism is haunted 
by a persistent yearning for the unity of the divided churches of the 
Reformation, his account only emphasizes the brute fact that this yearn- 
ing has borne no substantial fruit.” 

Morrison’s own evident hope for fruit from the past conferences 
and future plans is an answer to his pessimism. We are in these very days 
beginning to see that some fruit will come from the “persistent yearning 
for the unity of the divided churches.” “You may grow a pumpkin in six 
months, but it takes God a hundred years to grow an oak tree.” Let us 
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hope that the unity of all Christians is of such supreme worth that we 
can work and wait with patience until God’s harvest time. 

We are profoundly convinced that conditions, forces, movements, 
current in our day are such that will help Christian leaders, in all our 
churches to direct with increasing momentum and power the unmistak- 
able drift toward Christian fellowship. This is true just as in the days of 
the early reformers and up till now, the ideal of catholicity or oneness for 
the church of God was suppressed but not destroyed by the forces then 
at work. And besides, though men are slow to learn by experience, yet 
they do learn. We in our day may profit by a study of the past. 


ELements In Present Conpitions THAT ARE FAVORABLE 


Let us notice some elements in the present situation that are favor- 
able to a reunion of the churches. Pressure from without together with 
greatly changed conditions have made many leaders more hopeful. It 
has been said that the church is a divine institution, and it is, but it is 
constituted of human beings living in the stream of life that contains 
many factors besides the religious. The church is in the world, and in 
spite of its teachings and ideals, the world gets into the church and partly 
shapes and moulds its principles, not always for ill, let us hasten to say. 

In our twentieth century, the environment is changed. The church 
is living in a more favorable climate. Discoveries, inventions, have led 
to a great increase in high-powered machines, lessening man’s labor, 
bringing mass production, though we still have faulty distribution. More 
than ever before, peoples have become interdependent for the goods of 
life. 

Through modern means of communication, such as news distribution, 
ocean cables, moving pictures, ocean and air liners, and especially radio, 
our neighbors’ doings soon become known to us. Whether we like it or not, 
our world has become a neighborhood, and like many smaller neighbor- 
hoods, filled with strife, hatred, war. A resurgence of nationalism, 
racialism, and class consciousness has raised doubts and fears as to the 
very future of civilization. It may be said again that “man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” 

At least Christian leaders in all nations and countries are being forced 
by the intensity and magnitude of human problems of life, liberty, security 
and happiness, to arrive at the conclusion that no one denomination can 
hope to solve the problems by acting alone. It is a cooperative united 
task, and it is the duty and privilege of all of us to help. 

In the time of the Reformation the forces pulled the reformers and 
their churches apart into different church groups, with emphasis upon 
different doctrines, organizations, forms of worship, or national spirit. 
Today currents of life summon the church to unite and work at their 
common tasks with a large measure of cooperation and fraternity. 

__ The study of any period in the church’s history teaches us that con- 
ditions offer the soil and atmosphere, but there must be life in the organism 
to lay hold upon and use what the times have to offer, and the resultant 
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development is somewhat, though not perfectly, in harmony with the 
original life principle. 

So with the church in our day. Some development is now taking place. 
What we all need to do is to find, if we can, the life principle, the ideal, 
toward which we may reach. 

It is a great gain, in that today, it is becoming increasingly possible 
for all of us to study the problems and issues involved, even though we 
differ widely in nearly every point. It is also a great gain that perhaps 
as never before, all non-Roman churches can be very frank in setting 
forth the views they cherish, and frankly point out to others our reasons 
for rejecting their positions, and still remain within the Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Another great gain lies in the confession of a growing number of 
churches that no one church is the church, but that the whole body of 
Christ, which is his church, includes all his followers. 

This ideal, the conception of the catholic, ecumenical body of Christ, 
the church of the future, can be most fruitful in leading all the churches 
forward toward union and fellowship in our common Lord. If enough of 
the churches can be gripped by this ideal, so that it haunts them like a 
passion, then we may dare hope for an actual communion of the saints 
in the holy catholic church. 

We have been singing: “We are not divided, All one body we, One 
in hope and doctrine, One in charity.” and “Blest be the tie that binds, 
Our hearts in Christian love.’”’ It is now time that we demonstrate our 
sincerity in working toward making these sentiments real. The times 
are now favorable. 


“Just as Protestantism sprang, under the stimuli of a changing 
world order and new educational resources, out of elements 
long obscure but still preserved in Medievalism, so the new 
Protestantism has gradually rather than abruptly succeeded the 
old as factors obscured within the old emerged and became 
dominant.... The present day temper and outlook of Protes- 
tantism must be accounted for mainly by the emergence, under 
the stimuli of these factors, of certain minor and long appar- 
ently latent characteristics of the original movement... . It 
is here contended that the ideal of Christian unity was a pro- 
nounced original characteristic of Protestantism, that it was 
by no means entirely inactive at any period, and that in the 
contemporary movement it has resumed vitality and, favored 
by a social environment that intensely craves integration, now 
promises to become dominant.” (1) 


With this view the writer heartily agrees. Two things are needed to 
encourage this original characteristic of Protestantism to become the 
dominant and controlling factor in our Protestantism today. These are 


(1) McNeill, John T., Unitive Protestantism p. 14 
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(1) conditions favorable to such consummation—these times are favor- 
able, and (2) a renewal by all of us with spiritual and vital contact with 
the great head of the church, to learn his mind and grasp his ideal and 
hope. We have dealt with the first, let us now consider the second. 

There is an old Greek myth that relates the unequal contest between 
the strongest wrestler of his time and a smaller and weaker man. The 
smaller man challenged the larger, and though put on his back at first with 
ease, came back later with another challenge. The stronger man discovered 
that each time his opponent came back stronger, and when he concluded 
that the source of his increasing strength came from his contact with 
the earth, he held him over his head and strangled him to death. 

This is but a crude analogy, but still holds suggestion for us. Every 
reform or forward movement in the church’s history has always resulted 
from renewed contact with Jesus Christ, the source of all spiritual strength 
and life. If we could but recapture the ideal of the nature of the church 
that is in harmony-with the mind and will of Jesus Christ! 

We are quite aware of the fact that “Protestants will not easily 
accede to the thesis that Christianity emerged as an institution.” But let 
us not be swept away too far by our vigorous denial that Christianity 
began as the Roman Catholic Church, or any other individual church as 
an institution at work today. We grant that Jesus, as far as we know, 
organized no church, yet the sum and substance of his life and his teaching 
about the Kingdom of God made some kind of church inevitable. 

What kind? Negatively, a church far removed from many churches 
as organized and at work today, which claim to find a warrant for their 
doctrines, ideals and forms within the pages of the New Testament. 
Wherein rests the seat of authority in the church’s life and work? “Call 
no man master.” “You know that among the Gentiles, they who are 
accounted worthy to rule, exercise lordship—but it shall not be so among 
you. Whoever would be great among you, let him be your servant, and 
whoever would be first among you, let him be bond-servant of all.’”’ This 
surely means that among the disciples of Christ all members are equal 
in status, in privilege, in opportunity, rather than that there are degrees 
of rank and authority, resulting in the separation between clergy and laity. 
Authority, privilege, destiny rest upon a common participation in the 
fellowship of all believers. 

In our present state of so many churches and sects, it surely involves 
ithe convictions that all the separate churches are coordinate, rather than 
that any one is to be the supreme ruler of all the rest. It makes it impos- 
sible for any of us to write articles or deliver addresses on the church, 
wherein the connotation of the term means my church is the church. 
One thing the Protestant churches need to learn is that the New Testament 
ideal is much broader than the local congregation or collection of congrega- 
tions. Is there not something beyond the conception expressed by an 
American Baptist at the Oxford Conference: “I represent no church, but 
I speak for 20,000 churches.” So many of us, in the same group, need learn 
the spiritual power that can be used by individual congregations, in the 
ideal of the catholic church, world-wide, all-inclusive fellowship in Christ. 
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What about the word catholic or ecumenical? Is it an absolute set 
down for men to accept, or did the idea and word grow out of the actuality, 
i, e., that the primitive church idea is essentially catholic in fellowship? 

Is it true that “independence has been the key concept of democracy, 
education and art, as independency has been the key concept of the 
Prostestant religion?’ This is on a par with the claim of war makers 
that the fighting instinct in man must have expression, while they ignore 
the fact that the instinct of cooperation is also native to man. 

The evidence in the writings of the Protestant reformers is clear 
and plain. They did rebel against dependency upon an overhead, auto- 
cratic church Lord, the Pope, but did not fly to the opposite, each individ- 
ual for himself. Luther protested against the narrowness of the Roman 
church, which made Papal obedience the synonym for the Catholic faith. 
In like manner, we still need to protest against any conception of the 
universal church exactly identical with the church body to which we be- 
long. We must heartily agree with the ideal “the equality of all Christians 
(and all churches ) before God.” It is wrong for any of us to assume such 
ideals of holiness and catholicity that we exclude other churches from 
that circle. 


“He drew a circle to shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But love and I had the wnt to win, Fa 
We drew a circle and took him in,’ 


The difficulty lies in acknowledging that “the immediate problem 
of the church is not that of a particular congregation, sect, or the sum of 
such concrete particulars, but that our problem is that of the ‘beloved 
community’.” To the abstract idea most men will give consent. To an 
inner experience of the Invisible Church, a few will always rise. But 
when we talk of the church many of us usually mean the average parish 
building and machinery found on the next corner. Why are most church 
buildings located on corner lots? Is it to signify the cornerstone place of 
the church in the community, or to have more light, air, and parking 
space? 

: Can we be loyal to our respective individual churches and denomi- 
nations, and at the same time be devoted to the wider ideal of the church 
as the One Body of Christ? We admit that this is a hard thing to do, 
but as Christians we must find the way to do it. It is very difficult for 
Prostestants to grasp the ideal of the Holy Catholic Church. We have 
emphasized the individual’s relation and responsibility to God. This is 
especially true of our own folks; the church to the average member is his 
home church. He finds it hard to transfer his membership when he moves 
his family, his goods, his voting place, his children’s school, his merchants, 
his filling station, his post office address. He moves everything except his 
church membership—due largely to lack of the catholic conception of the 
church even in the narrow limits of one single church body. 

We all must exorcise the little Pope within. We must give up the idea 
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that catholicity must be thought of in terms of what it repelled, rather 
than in terms of what it embraced. The true ideal of the church universal 
is inclusive, not exclusive. This does not mean that we must endorse and 
embrace the varied ways, forms and doctrines and ceremonies of the 
many churches about us, but it does mean that we should not hesitate or 
refuse to accord to them an equal place in Christian fellowship. 

The Reformers were catholic in ideals and teachings, but the exi- 
gencies under which they lived and worked compelled them to divide. 
They divided always with the ideal that true catholicity lies in accepting 
their concept of it, rather than believing that it could come only through 
conference, council, cooperation. Also we must sorrowfully acknowledge 
that as far as we know every church body has failed to live up to its own 
ideals as a church. When the spirit becomes incarnated it takes on some 
of the dross and weakness of that body. The body drags the spirit down 
more than the spirit lifts the body up. This is inevitable. It is like the 
union of husband and wife—either may lift up or drag down the partner. 
Any resistance to the lift or drag will bring a strain on their union, their 
oneness. The ideal is of course that they will mutually help lift both to 
a higher level. 

We have examined the influence of conditions and social situations 
upon the Protestant reformers that forced them, at times against their 
convictions, to separate from other religious groups, and we have indicated 
some factors in our world situation today that form a favorable climate 
toward a reunion of the churches, but now we examine the main item in 
any such discussion, namely: What is the mind of Christ on this vital 
question? ; 

After all, we can never hope to arrive at our goal, one universal 
Church of Christ, until we are willing to be moulded, conditioned, directed 
by ideals, purposes, objectives that harmonize with Jesus Christ. 

The church in the mind of Christ was essentially a fellowship, a 
brotherhood, wherein love for each other and loyalty to God was a 
cement that held the “beloved community” together. A believer, in his 
conversion, turned away from the pursuit of selfish ends, or nominal 
membership in another community, state, city or nation, toward loyalty 
to the Lord who first formed this divine fellowship. 

The conversion or regeneration of the individual disciples, meant 
not merely “‘a direct transaction between God and the soul in the deep 
privacy of the inner life”, it meant also a conversion from individualism 
and solitariness to a fellowship of sharing. “The whole habit and set of 
our thinking is dominated by the conception of Christianity as a private 
enterprise. Christianity arose, so Protestants have believed, as a direct 
and unmediated work of God in the inner life of the first disciples of 
Jesus. The individuals enjoying this experience were multiplied by per- 
sonal contagion as Christianity spread among Jews and Gentiles. The 
church came into being as the voluntary association of those who enjoyed 
the Christian experience, the experience was primary, the church 
secondary.” If this be the true exposition of Protestant thought then 
Protestants are due to conversion. 
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This experience of conversion has in it the experience of entering 
into the family of God, accepting all the implications of fellowship. This 
was not a private matter to be cherished by each individual in turn, but 
it had as a necessary element, a full sharing of life with all who are 
ahead of us in the Kingdom. This mutual sharing is primary, vital, and 
of the very essence of Christianity. It is not either-or, but both-and. 

There are too many recorded words of Jesus for us to miss this 
point. His conception of God as Father involves the corollary that if we 
belong to the family, we must live according to the spirit within that 
family. “A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one 
another, even as I have loved you.” Within the family, brothers forgive, 
cooperate and help. 

We face this question, Do we love so that we forgive, and on this 
basis receive God’s grace, or does God bestow his grace when we exhibit 
faith, and by it are lifted into a spirit of brotherly love and thus become 
a member of the church? Who can answer which is primary and which 
is derivative? 

We are concerned here with the point that if Jesus be the head of 
the church, our great example and teacher, we must conceive of the 
church and church membership as involving not only an individual ex- 
perience with God, but also as a social experience of mutual sharing, and 
we cannot have the one without the other. 

Canon Redick, in a recent number of the Expository Times, offers 
us an idea of what is involved in becoming a Christian which fits in well 
with the thought suggested above. He claims primacy for forgiveness 
over repentance. Clearly, repentance in the mind of Christ, cannot be 
disassociated from the spirit and act of forgiveness; it must be accom- 
panied by it. 

(1) Only if one have the forgiving spirit before he makes his con- 
fession can the sinner prove himself worthily prepared for receiving 
God’s forgiveness. “If thou art offering thy gift before the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, first be reconciled to thy brother, then come 
and offer thy gift.” The same idea is found in the parable of the un- 
forgiving servant. 

(2) Only if one has the forgiving spirit is there a guarantee that 
selfishness and self-centeredness have no place in the heart of the penitent. 

(3 To forgive another makes a greater claim on our spiritual energy 
than does repentance before God. 

(4) Repentance and the disposition to penitence relate to acts done 
by us and we all know how easy we are on ourselves, but forgiveness is 
greater, as relating to acts done against us, and we also know how severe 
we are on others. 

(5) Forgiveness is the more potent remedy for the ills of the world 
than repentance. “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive those who are 


indebted to us.” arti i 
If this doctrine be sound, and we believe it is, then undoubtedly our 
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entrance into the family of God, the fellowship of the saints, the holy 
catholic church, is by way of giving as well as receiving forgiveness. 

Royce writes in his Problem of Christianity: “Historically speak- 
ing, Christianity has never appeared simply as a religion taught by the 
Master. It has been an interpretation of the Master in the light of some 
doctrine concerning his mission, and also concerning God, man and man’s 
salvation.” 

Granted, but such was not Jesus’ own plan, purpose or objective. 
Rather, Jesus thought of his followers as his brethren with whom he 
would share all of his own spiritual experiences and blessings. ‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in their midst.” 
“Jesus called his twelve disciples that they might be with him.” 

Did not Jesus teach that he himself is completed as Savior, Lord, 
Son of God, only in union with his disciples?» Did he not teach about 
himself that what he was and what he possessed he would and could share 
fully with his disciples? The vital spiritual content of life for him and 
for his disciples was the experience of sharing with one another in the 
fellowship, and outside of this there is no salvation. 


As Jesus became Lord and head of his church, this “beloved com- 
munity” by sharing himself with his brethren, so do we come into and 
abide in that fellowship as we make his way of life ours. “Even so the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” 

Again, the whole tenor of Jesus’ life and teaching is clearly that 
God best reveals his nature in giving of himself to his children, giving and 
sharing even when we become prodigals. 

One of the clearest expositions of this revelation of God’s nature is 
found in the parable of the vineyard owner who paid the workers, giving 
a day’s wages to those who had worked one hour, as well as to those who 
had-worked all day. Put it in its setting to get its meaning. The incident 
of the rich young ruler with Jesus’ comment on how hard it is for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom, then Peter, “Lord, we have left all and fol- 
lowed thee, what do we get?” This is the legalistic conception—so much 
work, so much wages—“an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” “Do 
unto others as they do unto you.” 


The point in this parable is that God is somehow like the vineyard 
owner, dealing with us according to his mercy and our need, not in strict 
justice according to our merits. A further point to be emphasized is 
that if we hope to be numbered among the fellowship of the saints, we 
must treat one another with mercy, forgiveness, and not with exact 
justice. “Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, you cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Social classes, racial groups, factions, parties, sects, denominations 
keep alive bitterness, jealousy, antagonism, hatred, revenge, whose out- 
burst in violence, cruelty, and destruction deepen the chasms that separate 
men from each other. Though himself a Jew and confining his ministry 
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mostly to Jews, Jesus condemned race pride and taught us to call all men 
brothers. 


The writer once had three Russian Jews in one of his classes in the 
Bible College of Missouri. He was insisting on the above as the teaching 
of Jesus, when one of these boys interrupted: “In my country the priests 
preach from their pulpits that Jesus commanded his disciples to persecute 
the Jews.” How tragic the Christian centuries have been in the record 
of his followers persecuting his own people! 


On the contrary among his followers, Jesus insisted that we should 
exercise the spirit of forgiveness, generosity and exorcise the spirit of 
revenge. Only those are accounted worthy to belong who are of his mind 
and spirit, manifested in all our relations with our fellows, living in unity 
of fellowship and the bonds of peace. “I pray that they may be one in us 
—that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 


The essence of this oneness is likeness in moral and spiritual nature. 
The “beloved community” of Jesus, the spirit, founder, inspirer and 
helper, is intended to be a model community in which each is for all, 
and all for each, and none for self, and that all the members must con- 
tribute all the resources of the group to the task of enlarging their 
number and through brotherly love, help one another attain the richness 
of complete fellowship with God in Christ Jesus. Christ himself as the 
creator of the church comes to completion as Lord, only as his church 
attains unity of faith and knowledge of God’s son. 


This fellowship, this body of Christ is not a limited, fixed and final 
number, but one that keeps its health and vigor by increasing its numbers. 
By its practice of brotherly love, it convinces outsiders that the spirit 
and substance of the very nature and being is in harmony with the con- 
stitution of the universe, God’s world. 


It is because Jesus’ disciples were so slow to believe, so close-minded 
against his plain teachings that he felt at last driven to accept the cross. 
The final act, so poignant, so heroic, so terribly disconcerting, yet drew 
the mind of his disciples up with a start, to face the problem of the 
meaning of their Master’s life and teachings. Jesus crucified exemplified 
no teaching, no ideal of life, different from his teaching. Were it so, 
then the one worked against the other. The cross served to reveal in a 
flash of blinding light the full rich meaning of Jesus and his message— 
Paul’s experience with Jesus on the road to Damascus. “Christ liveth 
in me.” 

We need a conception of the nature of the church that will require 
us to work for oneness, else the church we have or the church we belong 
to, is but a fragment of the whole. That is, the church is by nature such 
that we cannot have a church in harmony with the mind of Christ except 
that church be one. But where shall we find the conception of the church 
—in the church’s very beginning, in the plan, work and passion of Jesus 
Christ. 

The answer of Jesus is found in the passage that has long been the 
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center of controversy. In Matthew 16:13- Jesus asks his disciples their 
conclusion about himself. Peter replies, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God.” Then Jesus answered, “Blessed art thou, Simon, for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto you, but my Father who art in 
heaven, and I also say unto you, thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevent it.” 


There art two leading interpretations of this passage. 1. The Roman 
Catholic View. This is one of three passages of Scripture upon which 
the Roman Catholic Church bases its claims for the primacy of the Pope 
over all the churches. They say that Jesus appointed Peter the head of a 
great organization with power to appoint his successors. It is the word 
that made the humble fisherman the Pontifex Maximus, the supreme 
ruler. It is the creation of an office and an official. 


2. The Protestant View. The foundation of the church according 
to this view is the great truth uttered by Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the Living God.” This interpretation in some sense shifts the 
foundation from Peter to Jesus. 


Let us suggest a third view which harmonizes better with the total 
teaching both in the life and in the words of Jesus. This conversation 
between Jesus and his disciples came near the close of his public ministry. 
The time of his departure was at hand. What would happen when Jesus, 
who so completely incorporated in himself the redeeming love of God for 
all men, was removed from this world? Even his noble ideal must be 
incarnated if it continued to live and to move men. There must be a body 
fitted to enshrine the spirit. But we seek an interpretation that will make 
the spirit the moulder, guide and director of the body. We must reject 
firmly an interpretation that rigidly fixes the body as to form, head, mem- 
bers, laws and forms of worship. 


With the above in mind, let us try to interpret the passage, Matthew 
16:13-. “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church.” 
Jesus is making a play upon the name he himself gave to Simon, a name 
that means rock, a symbol of strength, firmness, stability, dependability, 
all of which qualities Peter lacked then, but which Jesus knew he would 
develop in time. 


The rock upon which Jesus builds his church is countless, continuing 
numbers of men and women like Simon transformed in life and 
character by fellowship with God in Christ Jesus, that slow but in- 
creasing influence upon all of us that comes only from our response to 
the revelation of God in Christ. 


So Simon transformed into Peter, a rock, is a symbol of the entire 
membership of the church, in which each of us becomes a living stone in 
the ever-growing temple of God. In this conception, “the place of the 
actual physical presence of Jesus Christ is taken by those in whom the 
love of Christ lives on, those who are moulded and guided by the mind 
of Christ, by the love of God in Christ’. 


On such a view, the church in its nature is primarily a “beloved 
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community’, a fellowship, a brotherhood, whose members are bound to- 
gether by the continuing transforming power of Jesus Christ in their 
lives. In any discussion of Christian unity, our chief, if not our only 
concern, must be given to the ideal of the body of Christ, which in spirit, 
in practice, best recommends Jesus Christ as universal Savior and Re- 
deemer. The form the body takes, its organization, its doctrines, its forms 
of worship, are all subject to the creative power of the indwelling Christ. 


THe IDEAL oF CHRISTIAN Unity THat Must Prevalit 


The ideal of Christian unity must also overrun the dead weight of 
religious views that are held largely because of social inheritances. 
Through birth and rearing, each of us acquires religious views and inter- 
pretations that we accept from our elders and comrades, and which we 
later seek to justify rationally or emotionally. “Class and church mem- 
bership tend to be static. Accustomed to certain forms, traditions and 
beliefs, as well as to certain social distinctions, men are averse to change. 
This creates the parochial mind.” All of us need to give a good deal of 
study to the facts and features of our religious neighbors so that we may 
at least wear off the feeling of strangeness when we have fellowship 
with them in work and worship. 


By Christian unity, we ought not to mean uniformity in belief, 
organization or even ideals of the Christian life, but we ought to mean 
such an inclusive fellowship that we may understand and sincerely con- 
cede worth and value to forms, ceremonies, order and beliefs different 
from our own. Such a unity means an enrichment of our Christian 
fellowship by the contributions of many kinds and varieties of Christian 
believers. This, we believe, is the most fruitful approach to the discussion 
and the effort toward Christian unity. 

Let us try it out on ourselves. (1) It would teach us humility. We 
are not the first Protestant body to advocate unity. Practically all held 
up the catholic ideal as a possible future realization here on earth, and 
they held this in so vivid and convinced a spirit that they worked earnestly 
and even sacrificed to incorporate this ideal in the visible church. Even 
as different Protestant groups separated, they in turn protested that they 
believed in the one catholic church, of which they were a part. The 
invisible church, one and holy, set over against the visible church, torn 
into fragments, was not as some argue, merely “in the mind”, an invisible 
church which had maintained a spiritual existence since apostolic days. 
“The body of Christ became a transcendental idea” and “the conception 
of the church as invisible threw Protestanism off the main highway of 
history and landed it in the blind alleys of pietism and quietism and 
sectarian biblicism.” 

We need only to read what our religious neighbors are writing and 
preaching to realize that we Disciples by no means stand alone in real 
devotion to the original task of the church, one and indivisible, united, 
universal, the body of Christ, in which the Lord in fullness dwells. 
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(2) Again, it will be very helpful for us to join with our religious 
neighbors in stating freely just what our church as an institution believes 
and how it works. Some may boast of modern stream lining, others of 
roomy and comfortable seats, some of ease in steering, others of powerful 
engines, each in turn convinced that he has the best. By trying out the 
other, we may be surprised to discover that he has something we ought 
to have. 

“Institutionalized Christianity as it appears in denominations as well 
as in state churches, in liberal programs as well as in conservative creeds, 
is only a halting place between Christian movements.” 

“The true church is not an organization, but the organic movement 
of those who have been called out and sent.” 

The call to unity today is a call to center thought and effort, not on 
the church as such, as the end, but on the greater end and goal of all 
churches, the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST TOWARD THIs IDEAL 


With this concept in mind, the Disciples of Christ have some real 
contributions to make to the united church. 

1. In our conception of the ministry, we are fortunate in not having 
a ministry separated from the laity. Our preachers are representative 
of the whole membership, in positions of service, in contrast to the 
priestly, clergical conception held by many other churches. 


Z. In our conception of the ordinances as against the conception of 
sacraments. The two and the only two we have ever held, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, gather their meaning and spiritual value for us as be- 
longing to the whole body of believers rather than exclusively in the 
hands of the priest. 


3. The place of creeds. Strong rejection of the idea advanced by 
some, that it is possible for the church in a certain period of her history 
to declare finally what Christians to the end of time must believe. Such 
a view is to deny the idea of the church from the beginning, as a fellow- 
ship of living believers, with the living Christ in their midst. A writer 
in the Hibbert Journal, himself a member of the Church of England, 
wrote: “There is truth behind the jibe that we believe in the established 
church, but in a Holy Spirit dead and buried, or in Christ forever de- 
parted from the midst of his disciples.” 

4, In our vital conception of the primitive church, that the church 
began as an organism, not as an institution. 

The living, growing, witnessing church maintains its vitality and 
growth by and through its complete consecration to the work of its head, 
Jesus Christ. The church is not thinking of itself for itself, but to offer 
itself without reserve upon the altar of devotion, service and sacrifice in 
redeeming others and the world in which it lives. The church must see 
the Christian life in a new light, not that Jesus has redeemed and saved 
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each member, but that Jesus Christ has led each member into the saving 
task which was his. The church must so become Christ’s body as to 
allow the very spirit of Jesus to express Him now as in the long ago in 
that divine revelation to men. Our churches must recapture the original 
ideal and be ready to enter into fellowship in carrying on the work of our 
common Lord, no matter what may happen to our forms of organization, 
modes of worship and systems of doctrine. “On this rock, I will build 
my church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
George Voiers Moore* 


Personality Development in Children, by Ernest J. Chave. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937, $2.50. 


Rediscovering the Adolescent, by Hedley S. Dimock. Association Press, 
1937, $2.75. 

The Quest for God Through Understanding, by Philip Henry Lotz. The 
Bethany Press, 1937, $1.50. 

The Bible and Rural Life, by Ross J. Griffeth. Standard Publishing 
Company, 1937, 75 cents. 


Family and Church, by Lewis Joseph Sherrill. The Abingdon Press, 
1937, $2. 


Personality Development in Children attempts to present a compre- 
hensive view of the factors involved in the developing personalities of 
children. It recognizes three basic influences which help to shape the 
lives of growing persons; heredity, environment, and the growing self. 
The book discusses the following topics: How personality grows; the 
part heredity plays; the organic basis; intellectual factors; dynamic fac- 
tors; play and playmates; home influences; school experiences; growth 
in moral discrimination ; significance of religion; the handicapped child; 
maladjustments ; methods of studying personality in children ; integration 
through community cooperation. The author takes the position that 
children are complex beings, and that they are likely to be misunderstood 
if only partial views are taken of their characteristics and conduct. He 
says: “Properly to evaluate any element of conduct, one needs to have 
as background a rather complete picture of the many factors which have 
made an individual what he is and those which tend to limit what he may 
become. Children do not operate in a vacuum, or live on desert islands, 
but are continually responding to stimulating and changing environments 
where many alternative procedures are possible.’ To be an effective 
religious educator it is essential to know something of the discoveries 
of biologists, psychologists, and social psychologists, as well as develop- 
ments in the field of ethics, religion, and education. This book is good 
for those leaders who seek to understand the growing life of children, 
and who would assist in the most constructive growth possible. 

Rediscovering the Adolescent is a study of personality development 
in adolescent boys. It is dedicated “to the mother of three future adoles- 
cents”, . This is a fascinating study of two hundred boys in the cities of 
Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wisconsin. The boys were studied over a 
period of two years. The study has focused upon the “normal ” or every- 
day adolescent. At the beginning of the search the boys were twelve to 
fourteen years of age, and at the end they were fourteen to sixteen, thus 
making possible a description of the adolescent boy and his development 
from twelve to sixteen. A basic thread running through the entire study 


*Professor of Religious Education, The College of the Bible. 
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was this: “To what extent do the developments that take place during 
adolescence seem to follow or accompany the physiological changes 
associated with puberty?” The general purposes of the search were to 
learn more about the major physiological, physical, social, and personal 
characteristics of adolescent boys; to ascertain as accurately as possible 
the specific changes or developments that take place in certain phases of 
life during the adolescent years, and to discover the “why” of many things 
disclosed. According to this study, the changes that take place in adoles- 
cent development are probably not so numerous, so radical, so far-reach- 
ing, or so abrupt as was assumed in the earlier psychology of adolescence. 
Furthermore, the changes that are observed during adolescence appear 
in the main to be unrelated to pubescent development. Another conclu- 
sion is that there is no rapid acceleration of interest in religious ideas or 
institutions during adolescence, and that whatever growth in moral and 
religious thinking takes place bears no appreciable relation to physiological 
growth, but is conditioned by personal and social factors, such as home 
background, mental ability, and church affiliation. This book is of much 
significance to all leaders of early and middle adolescents. 

The Quest for God Through Understanding is a companion volume 
to the author’s The Quest for God Through Worship. The two books 
may be used together or independently of each other. This book con- 
sists of fifty-two discussions especially for young people in churches, 
church schools, young people’s meetings, summer camps, Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A., colleges and universities, and leaders and counselors of 
youth. The material presented in each chapter includes Scripture 
references, selected quotations, discussion of the theme, questions for 
discussion, and suggested readings. There is an appropriate theme for 
each month of the year, and special days in the church calendar are kept 
in mind. Twenty-six experienced writers prepared two chapters each to 
make up this volume. The emphasis throughout this book is upon under- 
standing. Perplexing problems and vital experiences of young people 
are faced in a wholesome manner. Light from numerous sources is 
thrown upon these experiences in ways that are challenging. An attempt 
is made to help youth to understand the central truths, principles and 
values of the Christian religion. This is a book of rich source material 
which should be the possession of every leader of youth. It is not a book 
of programs in outline, but of source materials from which many pro- 
grams can be planned. 

The Bible and Rural Life makes many passages in the Bible live anew 
in the mind of the reader. It reminds us that God is “not merely God of 
the city streets. He is God also of the open country”. The author sug- 
gests the vitality of the Bible for those who live in the country, and 
challenges those who live in the city to recognize their responsibilities to 
the churches of the open country and village. He states that “as goes 
rural America in this generation, so goes urban America in the next”. 
His discussion of farm problems in Bible days, including farm tenantry 
and soil erosion, is very suggestive to those who are battling with the 
same problems today. Religious ideals and practices in other days have 
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been a mighty tower of strength against tyranny and degeneration, and 
they can be no less effective in our day. The twelve short chapters in 
this book would make excellent study material for older young people’s 
and adult classes in both rural and urban church schools. Furthermore, 
it is very fine reading for individual persons who would become more 
appreciative of many Old Testament passages which are not readily 
understood. 

Family and Church is a very readable book dealing with the relation- 
ships of two fundamental institutions of our society. It outlines the 
present situation by suggesting the problems of the modern family, in- 
cluding the defeatist mood, the handicap of popular ideas, of cultural and 
religious ideas, the difficulty of securing adequate guidance, difficulties 
arising out of modern living arrangements, and difficulties in building 
a fund of common experience. There is a helpful discussion of 
relationships between husband and wife, between parents and children, 
between children, relationships with more distant members of the family, 
and those existing between the family and its friends. The family and 
the church are presented as the significant institutions for the teaching of 
religion. “The Church as a social order was a larger family. It sought 
to embody the law of love from family concepts. The Church as a larger 
family directed the teaching which took place in its smaller families, in 
keeping with that same law of love.” “The family is the first school of 
the child. There the resources of religion are first brought to bear upon 
human need, or fail to be so used.” “If the family is the first school of 
religion, the church in turn should be a school for the family. The 
church may help in strengthening and stabilizing marriage and family 
life, especially through its work with older youth and with adults.” At 
the end of the book there is an excellent bibliography. 
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SCHOOL NOTES 
THE TASPHI 


Throughout the ministry and in many other circles the International 
Society of Theta Phi has been increasingly gaining favor. A goodly 
proportion of its members comes from the ministry of our churches. 
Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones is one of its vice-presidents. 

The society seeks to recognize the work of outstanding ministers 
and to use its influence toward the elevation of standards and education 
of men engaged in Christian work. 

The society has begun the granting of chapters to various institutions. 
Institutions so honored must meet the standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools and render noteworthy service. Such 
chapters have the right to admit a limited number of students to mem- 
bership in the society. 

It is a pleasure to record the fact that a charter has been granted 
to The College of the Bible. Public installation of this chapter and de- 
livery of the charter will probably take place during the month of May. 
It is hoped that some of the national officers may be present at that time. 

As soon as possible announcement will be made through the press 
about the details of this presentation of the charter. 


SUMMER SESSION 


For a number of years The College of the Bible has conducted a 
Summer Session. It is designed not only to assist students on the campus 
but to extend the services of The College of the Bible to others, especially 
to those who did not complete their training or to those who want to 
return “to freshen up”. It is regretted that it is impossible to suit the 
convenience of all of those who might wish to attend. It seems wisest to 
hold the Summer Session this year from June 13th through July 16th. 

It is realized that many would prefer another date. With all things 
considered those chosen seem to be the best available. Professors Moore, 
Troxel, and Gibbs will be in residence this summer. 

A leaflet describing the work of the Summer Session has already 
been distributed. We should be glad to receive correspondence from 
those interested or suggestions about means of enriching our services 
through this medium. 


FACULTY ACTIVITIES 


Professor George V. Moore is scheduled to deliver an address on 
the Rural Church at the State Convention to be held in Alabama the week 
of June 13. There is considerable interest in this phase of church life in 
Alabama. Mr. Allen Wilson, former secretary of the Kentucky Christian 
Missionary Society, is secretary of the Alabama Christian Missionary 
Cooperation. 

Professor Moore is also one of the speakers and one of the most 
effective promoters of the fourth annual Short Course for Town and 
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Country Pastors and Lay Leaders which is to be held at the College of 
Agriculture, University of Kentucky, Lexington, from April 25-29, 1938. 

We hope that our friends have noticed the exceedingly compli- 
mentary notices about Professor Troxel’s leadership in the Georgia 
Christian Ministers Mid-Winter Conference. The meeting was held at 
the First Church, Macon, Ga., February 8-10. 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


The work of the Committee of Five and the General Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Celebration continues to make 
progress. The executive committee of the college and the board of 
trustees are also sharing in the interest and participating in the plans. 

Heretofore the work of the Committee of Five and the General 
Advisory Committee has dealt chiefly with matters of publicity and pro- 
motion. After staying out of such work for so long The College of the 
Bible has found it necessary to do rather intensive work along these lines. 
This work has been directed by the ceaseless labors of Frank N. Gardner, 
executive secretary. Mr. Gardner has not only been tireless in his 
activities but has been meeting with an encouraging response. 

The time is approaching when it will be necessary to consider details 
relating to the academic features of the celebration. Many questions of 
general and specific nature need to be decided. For example, the length 
and character of the program, the date to be observed, to mention only 
two that are outstanding. 

The members of the committee or of the faculty will be glad to 
receive comments and suggestions from our alumni and interested friends. 


TWO ENCOURAGING GIFTS 


In 1892 a young man by the name of John F. Stone came from 
Spencer, Virginia, to The College of the Bible to prepare himself for the 
Christian ministry. Financial assistance given to him by The College of 
the Bible made his education possible. 

Recently Mr. Stone, in gratitude and appreciation for this assistance 
and because of a desire to help make possible the education of young 
ministers in these days, notified us that he is making arrangements for a 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Celebration gift of $3,000 to establish an 
endowed scholarship. This is an example which many of our alumni 
might well follow. 

Friends of the college will also be delighted to learn that a contract 
has been signed which will net the college an annuity gift of about 
$30,000. Further details will be announced at an appropriate time. The 
gift will become a part of the permanent funds of the college and the 
income will be used in spreading the Gospel, not only at home but also 


throughout the world by educating young men for the ministry at The 
College of the Bible. 
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MINISTERS MEETINGS 


The Central Kentucky Christian Ministers Association meets at 
The College of the Bible on the second Monday of each month from 
September to May. It is doubtful if any similar group maintains higher 
standards in the papers, reviews, and discussions. The general theme for 
the year 1937-’38 has been “Current Trends in Thinking and Social 
Action”. The meetings have been well attended and have been unusually 
informative and stimulating for this year. 

It was thought that it might be of interest to give the program for 
the year. It was as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 13—Current Trends in the Ordination and Location of 
the Ministry-of the Disciples of Christ. (To be held at Cane Ridge.) 

Paper—B. C. Bobbitt, Lexington. 

Reviewer—F. M. Tinder, North Middletown. 


OCTOBER 11—Current Trends in State and National Philosophies. 
Paper—President Henry Noble Sherwood, Georgetown College. 
Reviewer—C. N. Barnette, Cynthiana. 


NOVEMBER 8—Current Trends in Research of the Historical Jesus. 
Paper—Don E. Walker, Newport. 

Reviewer—Albert W. Farmer, Louisville. 

December meeting omitted because of inclement weather. 


JANUARY 10—Current Trends in Law and the Judiciary System. 

Paper—Dean Alvin E. Evans, The College of Law, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Reviewer—C. L. Pyatt, Lexington. 


FEBRUARY 14—Current Trends in the Philosophy of Religion. 


Paper—Herndon Wagers, Ft. Thomas. 
Reviewer—Leonard Boynton, Lexington. 


MARCH 14—Current Trends in Labor. 

Paper—Prof. J. B. Shannon, Dept. of Political Science, University of 
Kentucky. 

Reviewer—A. W. Fortune, Lexington. 


APRIL 11—Current Trends in Worship. 

Paper—R. L. Badgett, Nicholasville. 

Reviewer—A. R. Robertson, Jr., Berea. 

MAY 9—Current Trends in Educational Theory. 

Paper—Prof. A. B. Crawford, Supt. Bryan Station High School, Lex- 
ington. 

Reviewer—F. N. Tinder, Richmond. 
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MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


The Twelfth Annual Mid-Winter Conference of the Kentucky 
Christian Ministers met at Central Christian Church, Lexington, January 
25th, 26th, and 27th. This meeting is sponsored jointly by the Kentucky 
Christian Missionary Society and The College of the Bible. It not only 
provides intellectual and scholarly stimulation for a great group of 
ministers, but it is extremely valuable for the students at The College of 
the Bible. 


As usual, the devotional periods were conducted by members of the 
senior class at The College of the Bible. These were under the counsel 
and advice of Professor Troxel. 


The guest speaker for this year was Dr. George Walker Buckner, 
Jr., Editor of World Call. The program was designed to help ministers 
face the various problems raised by the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 
ences. This was done by the speaker in a splendid fashion. The questions 
included Unity, The Church Universal, the Rising Tide of Nationalism, 
Economics and Race, and World Peace. 


For the morning sessions the program dealt with items of special 
interest. Prof. Gibbs of The College of the Bible discussed “The 
Church as an Institution’. In large measure his address will be found 
in the leading article of this issue of The Quarterly. Wilbur L. Davis, 
Middletown, read a splendid paper on “Interpreting the Bible”. 

Solutions for human problems were faced in papers by Herndon 
Wagers of Ft. Thomas, and B. C. Bobbitt, State Secretary of Kentucky. 
Mr. Wagers task was to discuss “Non-Christian Solutions to Human 
Problems”. This was followed the following morning by Mr. Bobbitt’s 
paper on “Jesus’ Solution to Human Problems”. Each paper was well 
received and highly praised. The two supplemented one another very 
admirably. 


GRADUATING CLASS 


The class of 1938 is about the average size for a period of a good 
many years. About half of the class is already located in fields of service 
which will continue after graduation. Negotiations are under way look- 
ing to the placement of the others. 


According to the present outlook the following will receive the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity at Commencement: 


George Grimes Beazley c| isos... erence Danville, Ky. 
Oscar Carl 7] enkins: ocscvccnunic sneer a eee Danville, Ky. 
Prthir award 1 ANC Olt ect. cee eee cee Camden, N. J. 
Ciinton Beckett Meining er <0.icisete.j205.0pccyen Loveland, Ohio 
Lewis Dlettalie Miller aes cnct clen canecat Newport, Ky. 
Paul Stephen ‘Staullerac,. A ctacmoraa ne oe Atlanta, Ga. 


The degree of Master of Arts in Religious Education will be con- 
ferred upon: 


john Russell: Talbott xt... ase eee Greencastle, Ind. 
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The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the Summer 
Session Commencement upon: 

Hesse. owatd, baxter sane aes Lexington, Ky. 

Details about the Formal Spring Convocation, Commencement, and 
similar activities will be published later in the press and in the News 
Bulletin of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Celebration. It is hoped that 
many may find it possible to return on these occasions. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


Various details will influence The Quarterly in the publication of 
school and alumni notes. One of the ontstanding factors will be the 
matter of space. However, as we have opportunity we will try to publish 
items of outstanding interest, though many news items will already be 
listed before they could be published in The Quarterly. 

The Quarterly will cooperate with the alumni in the publication of 
Alumni Notes in the News Bulletin of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Celebration. Items which cannot be used in one may be valuable for the 
other. It should be borne in mind that space is limited and has already 
proved insufficient to carry many items which we should be glad to publish. 

The College of the Bible is not only interested in publishing interest- 
ing items about its alumni and former students, but it counts such in- 
formation of great value. We will, therefore, appreciate receiving 
information frony you and we hope you will be charitable even if we find 
it impossible to publish the news we receive. You may find it convenient 
to use the form given below: 


COPE Re meee eee EOE EEE RESTS EEE SEE SEES EESESEEEHEEEESEESESESEEEESESSESEEESSESEESEESESEESESSEESEEESEHEESESESESSESOOEHEDHEDEES 


Graduation from The College of the Bible. Year ............ DEBT 66 iass.cce0 es 
Wears scuool at The College of the Bible «.......00.-:00.ccessesorsnderceevesssroecensas 
No MN Re MEN spre oats ot bay ce en cndtenne desapns invarabnndt Vf ire ngenseabes thoes 


New pastorate or Other position .....--.sssecscsesoressessssorscescnvsseseessesssseasearonee sess 
Book published .........0.-----scsssssscssssssrscscoesesessonecsssossooescsssoesescesensoseorasssevesenssonsees 
Election to position of honor or responsibility «1.0... ssessecseseseeeeeeseeeeneneees 


Any other information of imterest .........csesssesesseeseessssesessesecetenssseseeseseenees 


PTT TTT TTTTTTTTTTTrTirirrir eee 
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THE CATALOGUE AND THE QUARTERLY 


The College of the Bible will be glad to send copies of the forth- 
coming Catalogue or The Quarterly to those who desire them. We sug- 
gest that you use the following form, either for yourself or your friends: 
Please send a copy of (check as desired) 

UE QUALLELLY. - <esacvorenroseee 


Bhe Catalogue -cicecsssccreieee 


POCO COO ECE E EEE E HOO OE ESE OSES OST ESEESESESOES ESTOS DOSE SSE SSE OESOEO OSE SUES SED ELO OOO SOSOL SEED OOOO SEDO OEOSOESEOSOD 


City and State 


The following form may be used for changes of address: 


Please change the address of : 


St. and No. City and State 


CALENDAR 
1938-39 
First Semester 
September 12—Monday, the session begins. 
September 12, 13—Registration. 
November 24, 25, 26—Thanksgiving recess. 


December 17, Saturday, 12:30 P. M.—Christmas recess begins. 


January 2, Monday, 8:00 A. M.—Christmas recess ends. 


January 28—Saturday, the first semester ends. 


Second Semester 
Jauuary 30—Monday, the second semester begins. 
January 30—Monday, Registration. 


April 7-12—Friday to Wednesday inclusive—Spring recess (subject to 
change). 


June 4—Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon. 
June 5—Monday, Commencement. 
SUMMER SESSION 
1938 
June 13—Monday, Registration. 
July 16—Saturday, the session ends. 
1939 
June 12—Monday, Registration. 


July 15—Saturday, the session ends, 


EDUCATION 


for the MINISTRY 


Exceptional Preaching Opportunities 
Rare Historical and Social Background 


Superior Library Facilities 
ADMISSION 
An A. B. degree or equivalent 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Divinity 
90 hours and thesis 


Master of Religious Education 
60 hours and thesis 


TUITION 
$150.00 per year 


STUDENT AID 


Tuition, plus additional help, graduated 
according to the needs of the student 


A Standard Theological School of the 
Disciples of Christ (Christian) 


The College of the Bible 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Founded 1865 


The 
College of the Bible 
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Editorial Comment 
SUBJECTS FOR AN EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY 


Previously published editorial notes have discussed some phases of 
an educational ministry. It may be remembered that it was intended to 
place such a ministry in contrast to one characterized by an appeal to 
prejudice. At the risk of becoming tiresome it has been decided to discuss 
briefly the topic “Some Subjects for an Educational Ministry”. 

Years ago a noted college professor said that the ignorance of college 
students about the Bible was “startling, profound, and complete”. Prob- 
ably the situation has not materially changed since then. 

What has been said of college students is doubtless mild in comparison 
with what may be said of the general average among church people. The 
ignorance and misunderstanding regarding the Bible can probably be 
matched by a similar lack of knowledge and understanding in many im- 
portant fields of Christian thought, notably Christian Doctrine or theology 
as it is usually called. 

The range of interest which may be covered by an educational ministry 
is almost limitless even within strictly religious fields. However, these 
two general fields present a situation which is at once a challenge and an 
opportunity. 

People need and doubtless wish to know the Bible better. So much 
of their knowledge is fragmentary, verbal, and vague. One can frequently 
repeat a phrase and yet have little realization of its meaning for the life and 
times in which it was written or spoken, or for our own day. 

The Bible would doubtless be read more if it were better understood. 
People feel that they see through a glass darkly and are confused rather 
than helped. At times a sentence or a book seems strange and lacks 
interest, whereas if it were properly understood it would be inspiring and 
full of light. 

Sometimes the knowledge or the search for knowledge is obscured by 
prejudice or self-sufficiency. People still say ‘‘we are wise and the law of 
the Lord is with us” and the results are much the same as they were of old. 

There has always been a gap between Christian ministers and laymen 
in the knowledge and understanding of such subjects as these two. For 
what has been said of one is also true of the other. Perhaps it is no worse 
now than at previous times but it is doubtless sufficiently prevalent to 
justify a minister’s attention. 

These lines are written not to sound a pessimistic note but to suggest 
an opportunity for one who would conduct an educational ministry. Here 
are two fields which might be described as “wide open”. 

Wherever a minister may class himself theologically the gap between 
himself and his people in these matters is almost always quite distinct. 
While this has nearly always been true yet they are fields in which there 
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is real interest. People usually respond and welcome preaching in such 
fields. The list of possible subjects is almost inexhaustible. 

Of course the work must be wisely done. Like everything else it has 
its dangers. Especially is there the pitfall of lecturing instead of preaching. 
An educational ministry misses the mark and is ruined if one allows him- 
self to become pedantic, condescending, or technical. 

We need to remember that many have succeeded in such programs. 
Some of our great ministeries have been educational. Chas. E. Jefferson 
and S. Parkes Cadman present two examples. An extensive list could 
easily be compiled of those a large portion of whose success may be traced 
to this dominant characteristic. 

Some.of us also have a glorious heritage in our religious ancestry. 
The so-called “pioneers” and many of the second generation of the minis- 
ters among the Christian churches or Disciples of Christ used these two 
fields almost constantly and to good effect. They frequently used a form 
of preaching by which they sought to transmit their knowledge of the 
Bible. Discussions of theological problems of their day were subjects even 
of evangelistic sermons. 

This is enough to suggest the opportunity and some of the possibili- 
ties of using such fields of Christian interest. It is not meant to suggest 
that such a policy will be easy. On the contrary, it will involve much 
wisdom and study. It is believed, however, that it will be valuable and 
fruitful both to the churches and, ultimately, for the ministry. 


Cokie 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE AND THE FUTURE 
Stephen J. Corey * 


One cannot find words to express a proper appreciation for the 
messages of good will both by letter and in person with regard to the call 
to The College of the Bible. I feel very humble in the presence of such 
confidence and expectations. Not the least of these encouragements has 
been the fine attitude of the missionaries and associates in the United 
Society with whom I have worked so many years. Their understanding 
has greatly pleased me. During the commencement days in Lexington, 
in which I have been privileged to take part, the enthusiastic and generous 
attitude of the Kentucky home folks has more than borne out their reputa- 
tion for hospitality and loyalty to their friends. The faculty and trustees 
of The College of the Bible have been most gracious in every way. I 
approach my new work with a peculiar sense of encouragement and con- 
fidence because of these unusual expressions of felicitations. 

My feeling is that The College of the Bible holds before us all a rare 
opportunity and challenge for the coming days. The fine traditions of the 
past have their very important place, an efficient and well trained faculty 
establishes confidence for the present, and a wide-open door with recog- 
nized freedom to meet the vastly important issues of the future, all provide 
a unique summons to train ministers for the years ahead. 

The College of the Bible now stands on a level of scholastic require- 
ment for a theological seminary which meets the needs of the new day. 
A day in which there is so much of educated life all about us. At the same 
time it holds the traditions and purpose of a real “college of the Bible” 
where the basis of Scriptural training is primary. It is committed to an 
educational program which confronts young ministers with the application 
of the Sermon on the Mount to the social problems of today, and it recog- 
nizes in a full-hearted way the place of religious education in developing 
Christian character and training Christian leaders. 

One of the rare assets of the school is the fact that it has a setting of 
great brotherhood tradition and is likewise in the stream of present day 
brotherhood life. This provides a rare clinic of real church activity to 
which the student ministry has access. With such a setting and its recog- 
nized high standards, the school has an appeal for strong young men who 
are willing to accept the severe discipline of three years of graduate work 
beyond the college course. The College of the Bible does not emphasize 
large attendance, but rather, intense training for a moderate sized group 
of capable and devoted students who may be imbued with the prophetic 
spirit. 

Both Transylvania College and The College of the Bible accept whole 
heartedly the conclusion that separate presidents will be better for the 
future, since one school deals with undergraduates and the other with the 
students who have finished their college courses and are engaged in grad- 
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uate work. At the same time the cooperation between these two schools, 
located on the same campus, will be of the finest sort and the two institu- 
tions will greatly need each other. The fact that Dr. George Moore, 
formerly professor of religious education at The College of the Bible, now 
becomes dean of Transylvania, will help constructively in the intimate 
relationship so necessary. 

I am one who believes profoundly that the church and the world 
enterprise of Christianity are inseparably connected. If the church loses 
its sense of universal responsibility, it is itself lost. Of all periods in 
Christian history this is the hour for such emphasis. My own position is 
to be that of a teaching president, and the courses offered will be in the 
world outreach of Christianity. It is my hope that out of long experience 
in the missionary task I can make a real contribution in this field. The 
minister who is on fire for the world mission of the church has a note of 
abandon in his preaching and an enlarged purpose in his planning which 
leaves a mark upon him. It is our hope to send forth such men from The 
College of the Bible. It is our expectation also that the school may have 
its share of candidates for the mission field to lead in this new and greatly 
changed world. 


The College of the Bible is in a movement to increase materially its 
endowments by the time of the seventy-fifth anniversary in 1940. This 
plan is well under way and guided by a capable financial secretary. The 
school should have ample support for the faculty and also sufficient scholar- 
ships for deserving and needy students. 


The friends will realize that I have a responsibility to the United 
Society which must be faithfully discharged before going for full time to 
Lexington. The call has come unexpectedly, in the midst of many plans 
for the missionary work. While I am convinced that it is better for me 
and for the Society, to make the transition in leadership now while the 
work is going on normally, rather than during the last years of service when 
retirement is in the immediate offing, yet I must stay with the work as long 
as vitally needed and until the new president is ready for his task. The 
College of the Bible trustees and the faculty have been very generous in 
their attitude in this matter. It is understood that outside of two weeks 
in Lexington at the opening of school in September, I cannot come to the 
College until about the first of December. Any courses which I can offer 
will not begin until the second semester of school. 
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THE PLACE OF THEOLOGY IN MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 
* T. Hassell Bowen 


Since the turn of this century the curriculum of the American 
seminary has become increasingly crowded with new courses of study. 
In an age of pragmatic temper and of intensive specialization many of the 
older courses like theology have dropped into the background of ministerial 
education. In view of this fact it is high time that seminaries restudy the 
place theology should occupy in the modern curriculum. 


Not a few religious thinkers regard courses in theology as a mere 
concession to traditionalism. Others recommend it only for those special- 
izing in the doctrinal field, exempting the many whose primary interests 
lie in other departments of seminary training. But there are still some of 
us who regard theology as the “Queen of Sciences” and of direct im- 
portance to all religious leaders who hope to guide the thinking and life 
of their generation. Just as all ancient roads led to Rome, so all seminary 
courses ultimately lead to and involve theology. Theology is simply man’s 
organized and progressive effort to give rational, coherent, and systematic 
formulations of religious beliefs as they arise in human experience. With- 
out theology, in this sense, no minister is adequately prepared for creative 
leadership in our intellectually confused age, or in any age. He may be 
expert in limited areas of religious and ethical interests but sadly lacking 
in that larger and deeper wisdom that enables a man to see life steadily 
and whole. 


In support of the position that theology is the capstone of ministerial 
education we may now consider the royal position of theology in history 
as a ground of educational perspective. 

In an elementary sense theology is as old as religion itself. Religion 
has never been pure emotion. Man has always reflected on his religious 
beliefs. In so far as this has been true theology has been a living reality, 
however primitive it may have been in both form and content. This 
theology has found incarnation in many forms during the ages—in ritual, 
myth, legend, music, art, proverbs, poetry, history, science, philosophy, 
literature, and in daily conduct. However, as men have become more 
rational in dealing with their religious beliefs they have become corre- 
spondingly more deeply concerned with theology as a specialized study. 
Though theology has never been identical with religion, yet there has 
never been any genuine religious experience without some degree of 
meaning and intelligence which may be termed theology. 


Students of Greek culture realize that philosophy arose in the fertile 
soil of religion and of theological ideas. Early Greek philosophers sought 
to rationalize the beliefs of their ancestors about the gods, nature, the 
meaning of life, the nature of the soul, and immortality. Reflection on such 
subjects gave rise to Western philosophy. But philosophy did not thereby 
become permanently weaned from theology. We recall that at the very 
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end of his life Plato returned to theology for his final intellectual adven- 
tures. Throughout a thousand years of Greek philosophy the religious 
and theological interests ever remained vital for the Greek mind. 


While admitting that the Religion of Israel and of early Christianity 
were primarily religious and ethical in content, we must not forget that 
both the Old and New Testaments contain abundant theological reflections 
and constant efforts to rationalize religious and ethical concepts. The 
many volumes in any seminary library on Old Testament and New 
Testament Theology are a testimony to this fact. As Christianity moved 
out into the Greek and Roman world the fathers of the church became 
theologians not only by choice, but by necessity. The religion of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition had to be interpreted in terms of the philoso- 
phical thought that dominated the minds of Gentile converts. St. Augus- 
tine immersed Neo-Platonism into Christianity. St. Thomas Aquinas 
much later chose Aristotle as his philosophical Messiah. In either case 
Medieval Christianity became theology-centered. The fact is that the 
dominant figures of the church in the Middle Ages were theologians and 
a chastened and more historically trained Protestantism today recognizes 
that the results were not all bad. Indeed it is difficult to see how Christianity 
could have survived unless it had been interpreted in terms of the pre- 
vailing thought-forms of the age. No doubt theologians went to unwar- 
rantable extremes but this does not mean that theology was a total evil. 


Too, it must not be forgotten that the Protestant Reformers and their 
successors were in the main profound theologians. Luther, Melanchthon, 
Calvin, Wesley, Horace Bushnell and Alexander Campbell were all 
theologians. These Reformers were constantly confronted with the burn- 
ing necessity of theologizing their beliefs. These men were not merely 
emotional leaders appealing to men’s hearts, but rather thinkers of first 
order who brought deep convictions to men’s minds. The creative geniuses 
of Protestantism were nearly all theologians, a fact not to be overlooked 
in an age that so often flippantly regards theology as a subject of secondary 
importance. 

Further, it is well for us to bear in mind that modern philosophers 
become theologians before their philosophical systems are complete. Even 
materialists, like Bertrand Russell, have to deal with religious beliefs, 
though they may come out on the negative side. A Humanist, like John 
Dewey, may be absorbed in dealing with specifically human problems. 
Yet at last he, too, writes “A Common Faith’, a work in the field of 
Humanistic Theology. Even a mathematician and physicist like A. N. 
Whitehead, on becoming a philosopher, writes a book entitled “Religion in 
the Making”, a work in which he deals with theological beliefs and religious 
values. Hence theology is the capstone of our varying philosophies. 

We therefore conclude that theology has never been a secondary 
concern of rational man. We simply cannot ignore theology so long as 
religious beings have inquiring minds about the ultimates of life and the 
world. Theology is not something added to life to make men’s religious 
experience arid and fruitless, but something indispensable to give life and 
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the universe meaning and value. Any seminary that neglects it does so 
in the face of man’s highest intellectual and religious history. 


_ However, theology has had a stormy career in modern times, as any 
historian well knows. 


Since the Renaissance modern man has become increasingly absorbed 
in mundane affairs. He has worshipped before the altars of state, science, 
economics, and popular education. Modern culture is primarily anthro- 
pocentric and has left behind the older theocentric foundations of meta- 
physical culture in the Middle Ages. Action is more important than 
contemplation ; relativity more central than absolutes ; subjectivism more 
absorbing than objective relations; intuition more popular than critical 
intelligence; and emotions have become more basic than discursive 
reason. 


Such radical shifts in man’s center of gravity have had marked effects 
on modern theology and have been accompanied by revolutionary changes 
in theological interpretation. Schleiermacher, taking the inner route of 
subjectivism, has gone psychological and as a result theology has become 
an over-glow of psychology. Ritschl, emphasizing the ethical aspects of 
Christianity rather than the metaphysical, has repudiated the older meta- 
physical foundations of classical theology. Fundamentalism, seeking to 
conserve the older thought-forms of traditional Christianity, has devital- 
ized Christianity and reduced it to a religion of dogma. Liberalism, in the 
interest of saving Christianity, has felt the necessity of adjusting Christian 
doctrines to contemporary culture. The result is that Christianity has been 
secularized and reduced to a mere phase of culture, thereby losing the 
uniqueness of the Christian way of life and thought. Humanism, stressing 
rightly the human values of religion, has lost an objectively real God and 
has turned for help to the social sciences. The Kingdom of God has become 
the Kingdom of Man and man himself has increasingly taken the place 
of the historic God. 


Hence modern theology has been in constant turmoil. Within, it has 
been shifting, groping, compromising, in order to be granted the privilege 
to survive. Without, secular interests have robbed theology of its right 
to remain the Queen of the Sciences. The everyday man is still religious 
but he speaks condescendingly of theology. Theologians are often dubbed 
“contemporaneous ancestors”. Not a few liberal preachers contrast 
religion and theology as though theology is unimportant at best and at its 
worst a downright nuisance. 

But, fortunately, there are recent signs that theology “is not dead, 
but sleepeth”. Once more theology is in armor and with drawn sword 
seeks its ancient throne as Queen of Sciences. 

Humanism has promised much and has given a needed human 
emphasis to theology. But Humanism is now a receding force in con- 
temporary thought. The World War was the death knell to Humanism 
although it had an Indian Summer growth during the decade following 
the war. An age of scientific romanticism and analysis is going down 
before the recent temper of realism and the hunger for synthesis and 
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ultimate values. The husks of relativity have given us spiritual indigestion 
and famished men are once more seeking the permanent in the midst of 
change. A whirling world of jazz is slowing down and desires desperately 
to know what the whirl is all about and why the whirl anyway! The 
modern tender tentacles of religion are once more reaching out, tired of 
a metaphysical vacuum, for an objective trellis on which to cling. His- 
torians are not any more satisfied with the mere objective sequence of 
events, however interesting they may be. Rather they must have a 
genuine philosophy of history or perish. Mundane interests are not so 
exciting and satisfying now except as they are seen in terms of a cosmic 
frame of reference. Social reformers, disillusioned with results in a recal- 
citrant society and world, are now digging deeper into the soil of religious 
interpretation for guidance and morale. A post-war Europe, disillusioned 
with modern humanistic culture and romanticism, is giving birth to a new 
school of theologians known as the Barthians. Whether or not we agree 
with the extreme positions of these continental thinkers, we must admit 
that religious leaders are once more finding theology exciting business. 
The Oxford Conference last summer rightly dealt with the practical side 
of the work of Christianity in this chaotic world. But is is very important 
to bear in mind that the most practical churchmen of this generation felt 
that Oxford must have a logical sequel in the Edinburgh Conference, a 
conference on theological beliefs and foundations. In a word, a practical 
age has finally learned that nothing of lasting importance can be done 
unless something of ultimate significance has been thought. Nothing in 
the long run is practical that leaves out metaphysics and theology. 

Therefore we make bold to say that theology is coming back. Kicked 
out the back door, it is now coming into the front. Strange to say, the door 
is open and a warm welcome awaits it from within. Men have tried to have 
a vital religion without a genuine theology. But the modern experiment 
proves that it cannot be done without the gradual death of religion as a 
vital force in culture. 

If then we have given a reasonable defense of theology as the Queen 
of Sciences we are now ready to discuss the place that theology should 
have in modern ministerial education. 

First, it is necessary to bear in mind that not all theology is taught in 
the Department of Theology as such. A large portion of theological in- 
struction is offered in such allied courses as The Religion of Israel, the 
Religion of Jesus, The Religion and Theology of Paul, The History of 
Christian Thought, The History of Religions, etc. However, in Syste- 
matic Theology the attempt is made toward a synthesis of all courses in 
the seminary curriculum in particular, also of all branches of learning in 
general. In theology, thus conceived, all aspects of culture should come 
to a clearing-house. The arts and parts of life, to be sure, are necessary 
abstractions for detailed study and practical purpose. But men must 
grasp the meaning of the whole, in so far as that is possible, or remain 
victims of an atomistic view of life and the world. In keeping with William 
Ernest Hocking’s Principle of Alternation we must insist that the arts and 
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parts of life alternate with the whole if they are to have any abiding mean- 
ing and cosmic value. Theology, with the indispensable aid of philosophy, 
therefore should attempt to weave the parts into a world view or we 
shall be destined to live forever in the hectic world of relativities. i 


Second, theology is necessary to develop a higher type of religious 
leadership. Modern preaching reminds one oftentimes of separated milk, 
much bulk but no cream! Much contemporary preaching is suffering 
from a dearth of real content. Practical Theology must root in Systematic 
Theology if preaching is to have any real bone and muscle. Without 
theology ministers will be sent out lacking balanced minds. They may be 
brilliant, but not mature. How often we witness the spectacle of modern 
ministers who embrace every new cult like the Ku-Klux Klan, the Unity 
Movement, the Oxford Movement, and every new wind of doctrine. 
Today we must have men who can rightly divide the word of truth, prove 
that which is good, and hold fast to that which is sound. How many min- 
isters are at the mercy of the immediate, lacking the broad perspective of 
the whole. Theology, in large doses, is the surest cure for the modern 
obsession with the temporary. It makes for sane leadership. 


Third, theology is needed to give Christianity an intellectual self- 
respect in an age of advancing intelligence. The church cannot afford to 
turn over the ultimate questions to secular minds, however brilliant they 
may be. Ministers must speak with intellectual authority in the field of 
ethics and religion. Early American clergymen were giants in their day 
and the world listened to and respected them. Today ministers are sel- 
dom consulted by secular leaders, and when they are the response is too 
often a wisecrack without real knowledge. We have much eloquence but 
little light; much versatility without competence. Not a few ministers 
utter obvious nonsense about political, economic, social, and industrial 
matters. To be sure silence on public and social questions is a compro- 
mise beneath the level of all true prophethood. A prophet should and 
must speak wherever Christian values are at stake in human society. 
However, he must speak as a man of wisdom or, like the women of the 
Corinthian Church, be constrained to keep silent. 

Fourth, theology is necessary in order that religious leaders have a 
sound Christian view of history. A man trained in Christian philosophy 
is not seized with the jitters when he first reads Spengler’s “The Decline 
of the West.” Nor is he unduly perplexed when he is confronted by the 
Marxian materialistic conception of history. Looking more deeply into 
history he is able to discover the providence of God, even in destruction. 
In the midst of obvious cataclysm he sees the unfolding of moral values 
which are rooted in that which is beyond history. History is not a mere 
class-struggle nor is the “end of an era” necessarily the end of the world! 
For the historically trained theologian there is ever something beyond 
tragedy and the days of transition come to be regarded as the creative 
days of history. History is not a blind contest of brute power but a scene 
wherein God is seen to be working out, through vicarious suffering, the 
ends latent in a moral universe. True, the Christian goals of history may 
seem annoyingly remote, but like the prophetic spirits of old we can die, 
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without having received the promises. The past, present, and future are 
ultimately not in the hands of man but of a Christ-like God within, above, 
and beyond history. This is realistic optimism. 


Fifth, theology is needed as never before in recent times because of 
the newer emphasis on metaphysics in education. We may or may not 
agree with all that Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins contends for in his 
recent book, ““The Higher Learning in America.’ But we do agree that 
general education must reintroduce the metaphysical emphasis in modern 
culture. If such be the new and dominant trend in education, as I believe 
it to be, ministers must have theological training of a high order if they 
are to speak with authority in the new metaphysical culture that is to be 
born in the immediate future. The future will be calling for some modern 
St. Thomas Aquinas who can give to the world a new theological and 
metaphysical synthesis. Already a divided Protestantism is seeing the 
error of its atomistic spirit and mind. How heartening to hear Protestants, 
at the end of an era of individualism, speak in terms of universals and of 
the ecumenical ideas of the church! Only as Protestant ministers follow 
in this lead shall Protestantism have a future. Unless Protestantism 
becomes metaphysical in its ideas and world-view it will have less chance 
to survive than Catholicism, a religion that is now and always has been 
metaphysical in background. 


Sixth, from the practical point of view theology is needed to meet 
deeper needs of the modern masses who must have doctrinal preaching or 
perish. Modern human problems run deeper than our preaching. In my 
contact with people over a quarter of a century I find that people come 
to church to hear not a religious interpretation of current events, but 
rather about God, Christ, man, the universe, sin, salvation, the Cross, evil, 
suffering, freedom, the meaning of the human struggle, and the life ever- 
lasting. Any minister who has something real to say on such subjects will 
nobly serve his generation. But such subjects, basic to all vital religion, 
can be intelligently discussed only by a trained theologian. Happily we have 
passed the day when the great preachers are the spell-binders. A host of 
contemporary ministers do not fear to preach theology. The fact is that 
a theology which cannot be preached is a spurious theology and one not 
clearly comprehended. The trouble is not with the theology, but with our 
faulty method of presenting theological themes to the masses. We cannot 
ask thoughtful laymen to come to church looking for things eternal and 
then expect to satisfy their deeper hungers with the shallow husks of 
temporalities. The only preaching worth anything is that which says 
something important on the deeper experiences and beliefs that lie at the 
roots of a vital religion. If the intelligent masses do not care for preaching 
the seminaries and preachers have themselves to blame. 

In closing let me say that if theology is to serve such high purposes in 
this generation two conditions must be met. 

First, we must develop a more vital method of teaching theology in 
our seminaries. In the past, with many notable exceptions, theological 
courses have been aridly intellectual, painfully technical, and abounding 
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in abstractions. Theology truly has been a valley of bones, and very dry 
bones indeed! Theology has been presented in a sort of encyclopedic 
manner, covering in topical form the principal themes of the subject. Such 
topics seemed abstract and remote from life. What we need is to make 
theology a living subject, warm with the red blood of everyday life. 
Theology must be seen as man’s best approach to the deepest problems of 
life and the world. Historical theology should be interpreted in the light 
of each age and of man’s eternal interests. The capstone courses should 
of course deal with contemporary life. The reading matter should be 
comprehensive and arranged according to theological schools, each being 
an attempt to meet modern needs. The students should take the lead 
while the professor should be the guide. In a single two-hour course 
two classics in theology should be presented by the students each week 
throughout the year, with considerable time for discussion under the 
guidance of the teacher. These books should be carefully selected, of recent 
date, written by recognized scholars, and not too technical for beginners. 
The more technical books should be reserved for the doctorate. Examina- 
tion should consist of a thesis on some chosen topic of interest in theology. 
Such a method has been tried by a number of contemporary theological 
instructors and found to meet with striking success. I have interviewed 
many students who have pursued their study of theology under this 
method. All testify that theology thus becomes a living subject and warm 
with interest. Theology, too, becomes a vital preaching subject and not a 
course to be taken merely as a requirement for a degree. 

Second, if theology is to meet the needs of our realistic age it should 
be of a more definitely realistic type. 

In keeping with the temper of our time theology should be transcen- 
dent in focus, while maintaining the imminence of the divine activity in 
life, history, and the universe. It should be historic in perspective and 
objective in method, in order to correct the excesses of modern sub- 
jectivism. In its view of the universe it should be soundly metaphysical 
and thus find its values rooted in an objective order. It should be more 
realistic in its view of man, sin, and evil while not forgetting the obvious 
good everywhere to be observed. Once more there must be an emphasis on 
obedience, grace, and redemption. It is important that it be social in 
passion, liberal in spirit, humble before mystery, hopeful in and beyond 
tragedy. Its center must be in the Jesus of history, the Cross, and the liv- 
ing Christ of faith. It must find a larger place for the Holy Scriptures 
and the church. As it looks at the crises of history it must not forget the 
reality and power of a sovereign God. It must stress the necessity of 
patient waiting and dependence on God, while working as though the 
coming Kingdom of God depended on human effort. It must, finally, be 
able to look at darkness without undue complaint or cynicism and to have 
a radiant faith in the victory of life over death, of God over chaos, of 


eternity over time. 
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New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 285 pp. $2.50. 


The Validity of the Gospel Record, by Ernest Findley Scott. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. 202 pp. $2.00. 


The Parables of the Kingdom, by C. H. Dodd. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 3rd ed. 1936. 210 pp. $2.00. 


The Gospel Parables in the Light of Their Jewish Background, by W. O. 
E. Oesterley. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. 230 pp. $2.50. 


The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, by B. T. D. Smith. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1937. 234 pp. $3.75. 


The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, by Rudolph Otto. Translated 
from the German Edition. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1938. 398 pp. $3.50. 


Civitas Dei, by Lionel Curtis. New York: The Macmillan Co. Three 
Volumes. Vol. I, $4.25; Vol. II, $3.00; Vol. III, $1.75. 


The Age of Transition. Vol. I, Ed. by W. O. E. Oesterley. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1937. $4.00. 


Christian Beginnings, by Morton Scott Enslin. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.75. 


The Life of Jesus, by Conrad Noel. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
1937. 600 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Carpenter of Nazareth, by Casper S. Yost. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press. 1938. 356 pp. $2.50. 


The Peril of Modernizing Jesus, by Henry J. Cadbury. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1937. 211 pp. $2.00. 


The Gospel of Mark, by B. Harvie Branscomb, New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1936. 314 pp. $3.50. 


The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, by R. H. Strachan. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1935. 149 pp. $3.50. 


The Pastoral Epistles, by E. F. Scott. New York: Harper & Bros. 1936. 
153 pp. $3.50. 


The Mission and Message of Jesus, by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, 
C. J. Wright. New York: . E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. 956 pp. $5.00. 


Books in the New Testament field continue to stream from the 
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presses. An article, such as this, might well be safeguarded by the above 
title. The word ‘some’ in the title enables the reviewer to be selective 
rather than exhaustive. The word ‘recent’ limits the selection to current 
literature. 

The above books have been selected because they fall quite readily 
into groups which facilitate a brief treatment, for while there are many 
books to be reviewed it must be done within comparatively narrow limits 
of space. A second reason for the above selection is that the needs of the 
Quarterly’s readers have been kept in mind. Perhaps homiletical materials 
have predominated on the preacher’s shelf. If so, it might be well to turn 
to these Christian records for content materials. By content, vitally 
essential Christian truth is meant. A minister needs this for the nourish- 
ment of his own soul as well as the enrichment of the religious lives of his 
parishoners. 


Some of the above books deal with the newer methods of reaching 
this truth. These methods are not well enough known nor widely enough 
disseminated. It is a constant need of the Christian teacher and preacher 
that he be acquainted with the newer approach in order that he may have 
greater certainty about his Christian foundations. 


The Study of the Bible deserves to stand first in this series of reviews 
although its horizon extends to the entire Bible. It is a sort of primer for 
Bible students who wish a better orientation in the newer method of 
approach to the Bible. This little book deals with the preliminary factors 
which are too often lost sight of, but which are essential to an intellectual 
approach. Such matters are the origin and growth of the Bible, its trans- 
mission down across the centuries, its translation from its original 
languages and most of all, its interpretation by historical methods. “Its 
primary concern is to prepare the student for his own study of the Bible.” 


An Introduction to the New Testament is, technically considered, 
a history of all pertinent facts about the origin of each of its component 
books. The interpretation of any passage from one of these books proceeds 
from a knowledge of history of the book in which it stands. There- 
fore, introduction to each of the twenty-seven books is indispensable to a 
right use of the New Testament. The past year gave us two new intro- 
ductions. The former, by Dr. Goodspeed,rearranges the order of the books 
from the canonical to the chronological. The latter, by Dr. and Mrs. Lake, 
prefers the canonical order. The former is organized into two main groups 
of books; those written before and those written after the collection and 
publication of the Letters of Paul. For after the collection of Paul’s letters, 
the letter form of writing became the dominant type of Christian Composi- 
tion. The latter has some distinctive features also. In addition to matters 
of introduction some space is devoted to Jewish and Greek backgrounds 
and also some useful information about the chronology and topography of 
the New Testament. Another commendable feature is the way in which 
the bibliography is presented, dividing the contributions among British, 
American, and Continental scholars. 

The Validity of the Gospel Record is the discussion of a question of 
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vital import to students of the Gospels. Those who regard the Gospel 
record as law, and therefore invested with legalized authority have 
difficulty with the question. But the increasingly larger number who 
do not find legislation in the Gospels but inspiration and guidance 
realize that the differences between the four records are so great that 
harmonization is impossible. Those who read the Gospels with the 
latter approach scarcely raise the question of validity at all. They realize 
that what they read is not so much fact as truth. Dr. Scott contends for the 
Validity of the Gospel Record but recognizes the differences between the 
four records. At times, it is hard to determine to which side of the question 
he holds. 


The Parables of Jesus are of perennial interest. Dodd’s treatment 
divides the parables into two groups: The Parables of Growth and the 
parables of Crisis. The latter group is treated in accord with the crisis 
theology of Germany. He holds that Jesus’ view of the Kingdom of God, 
which the parable seeks to illustrate, was that of-‘realized eschatology’ :— 
that the Kingdom had come within Jesus’ career. Oesterley, who is an 
authority in Jewish and intertestamental literature, makes an interpreta- 
tion of the parables from the point of view of his main interest. Smith 
makes a critical study of the parables in two parts. First, a survey of 
Jewish figurative expression, and second a commentary on the parables 
based on the Greek text. The peril of parabolic interpretation is in the 
human tendency to allegorize and thereby destroy the true significance of 
the parable. 

The Kingdom of God was discussed by the present reviewer in an 
earlier number of the College of the Bible Quarterly. It is encouraging to 
him to have two new studies on this central theme. Otto conceives the 
Kingdom as eschatological but not apocalyptical. The Kingdom is viewed 
as future but its nature as spiritual. Jesus knew himself to be the heavenly 
Son of Man or would be when the Kingdom finally came in its fullness. 
That Kingdom he was to inaugurate through his death. Curtis is far less 
eschatological in his interpretation of the Kingdom. The Kingdom of God 
in its earthly aspect is an ideal commonwealth,—the basis of human 
society, which is ever coming to fuller manifestation until it achieves the 
actual Kingdom of God on earth. So, the argument goes on between those 
who regard the Kingdom as eschatological and as ethical. 


The History of the period of the origin of Christianity continues to 
be intriguing. The volume edited by Oesterley comprises a series of four 
groups of lectures on the general background, three by Anglican and one 
by a Jewish scholar, Dr. Oesterley presents the Jewish background, Prof. 
E. O. James surveys the religion of the period. Herbert Loewe writes on 
Pharisaism and Prof. S. H. Hook deals with the mystery religions. This 
constitutes a very useful and scholarly summary of background material. 
Dr. Enslin proposes to deal with historical events which are significant 
for the understanding of the origin and early developement of Christianity. 
What he has given us in his book is rather a treatment of the New Testa- 


ea literature, and one is tempted to classify it with the introductions 
above. 
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The Life of Jesus continues to be written but never exhausted. Two 
of these and a warning against the modernization of Jesus are to be 
treated in this paragraph. The first by Noel, an Anglo-Catholic, seeks to 
be objective and historical. It seeks to portray Jesus against the back- 
ground of his own day, the conditions of which are found to be much the 
same as in our time. Economics and the ‘better life’ are determinative. 
Jesus undertook to establish a social commonwealth of justice for all. 
This was the content of the kingdom idea. The second by Yost, a news- 
paperman of St. Louis, also presents Jesus against the background of 
Jewish history with something of an editor’s insight into the way things 
happen and the consequences they have in the life of the age following. 
Cadbury’s contribution lies in clearly defining the peril of making Jesus 
leave his own day and time of regaling him with the accoutrements of an 
age nearer our own. This anachronistic defect is to be corrected by a 
mastery of the art of historical research which keeps us close to the records 
on one hand and to the knowledge of his times on the other. 


Three Commentaries have been added to The Moffatt New Testa- 
ment Commentary series. The avowed purpose of this series is “to bring 
out the religious meaning and message.” These three commentaries are 
exceptionally well done, and should be particularly useful for those who 
need what they have to give, namely, an introduction which leads over 
into the book and an extended exposition of its contents. Such helps are 
indispensable to the preacher and Bible class teacher. These commen- 
taries by Branscomb, Strachan and Scott are critically and homiletically 
commendable. A further commentary, not in the Moffatt series, treats 
the four gospels in three divisions: The three Synoptics in two sections 
on the doings and sayings of Jesus, and the last division, John’s Gospel. 
Each of the three authors, Drs. Major, Manson and Wright, contribute 
one of the three parts. It is a typically English compendium of the 
present status of gospel criticism in the circle of scholars about Oxford. 

These eighteen books are a fair example of what is being done in the 
field of the New Testament in the English speaking world today. Perhaps 
no one of our readers will read them all, nor even a major part of them. 
On the other hand, none of our readers can afford to ignore them. They 
will inform, stimulate and quicken the spiritual pulse beat. None can 
gainsay that such an emphasis is needed to meet the moral and spiritual 
demands of our generation. 
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SCHOOL NOTES 
PRESIDENT CoREY’S ELECTION 


Doubtless the fact of most interest to our friends and alumni has been 
the election of Dr. Stephen J. Corey to the presidency of The College of 
the Bible. Probably all who read these lines are already familiar with the 
information. 

The matter is mentioned here largely because of the delight and 
gratification so universally expressed. Dr. Corey was elected by the 
trustees and welcomed by the faculty and friends of the institution, be- 
cause all believe that his leadership will usher in a great era for The 
College of the Bible. 

Dr. Corey’s election followed a long series of discussions and con- 
ferences, in which many preliminary matters were considered. 

Space does not permit a history of those processes at this place, but 
it may be well to state that the decision to return to the older practice of 
having a president for each of the two institutions here on the campus 
was reached by mutual agreement of both Transylvania and The College 
of the Bible. 

The selection of a president for Transylvania College is in the hands 
of the officials of that institution. 


DrEAN GEORGE V. Moore 


In a sense, the faculty and students of The College of the Bible bid 
farewell to George V. Moore as a professor in this institution. At the 
same time we hail him as Dean of historic old Transylvania, our Mother 
institution. With him will go our prayers and best wishes. In the new rela- 
tion we are sure we'll have an even richer friendship as we all continue 
to work together in the field of Christian education. 


Dr. Moore’s appointment is a well deserved promotion. In a very 
real sense he is not lost to The College of the Bible but will continue as 
one of our finest fellow-workers. We rejoice in his selection both for 
his sake and for that of Transylvania College. 


COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


The activities of Commencement week were very well received. No 
Commencement of recent years has evoked more praise. Especially in- 
teresting and outstanding were the addresses of Dr. Ivan Lee Holt at the 
Convocation services of The College of the Bible, President-elect Corey at 
the joint Baccalaureate service, and Dr. Howard E. Jensen at the Com- 
mencement exercises. These addresses were all of the very highest quality. 
The attendance at each program was in advance of that of recent years. 
We believe that it will inspire us all to hope for even greater programs 
in the future. 
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THeta Pur 


The Convocation services of The College of the Bible on May 26th 
centered around the installation of a Chapter of Theta Phi in The College 
of the Bible. The charter was presented by the international secretary, 
Dr. Elmer T. Clark of Nashville. The address was delivered by the newly 
elected international president, Bishop Ivan Lee Holt. 

The faculty of The College of the Bible is pleased to announce the 
election of Mr. George Grimes Beazley, Jr., to membership in Theta Phi. 


Facutty ACTIVITIES 


As usual the faculty is kept working well-nigh to the limit. How- 
ever, its members rejoice at the opportunity to be of service to our various 
causes. 

Professor Troxel was one of the speakers at the Ohio State Con- 
vention which met in Portsmouth, Ohio, May 23-26. Benton B. Miller, 
B. D. 1920, is the minister of that church. 

Professor Moore addressed the Alabama State Convention on June 
15th. He will be one of the speakers at the Adult Conference of Ken- 
tucky which meets at Midway July 25-30. 

Professor Pyatt will be one of the speakers at the Kentucky Adult 
Conference July 25-30. He will return this summer to Camp Takayama, 
our Canadian Young Peoples Conference, August 7-14. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session opened Monday, June 13, with an enrollment 
of 29. Eleven colleges are represented by graduates. Eleven students or 
much more than one-third of the student body were not on the campus in 
1937-38. Eleven states and three foreign countries are represented in the 
enrollment. This is a very good indication of the attractiveness of The 
College of the Bible summer school. 

There are many reasons why we rejoice in the progress of the sum- 
mer session, but none is more gratifying than the way in which it enables 
The College of the Bible to serve ministers actually at work in the field. 
We sincerely hope that this feature of its work may grow and that more 
and more ministers may take advantage of this opportunity to “brush up” 
by coming to The College of the Bible for a summer session. 


ACCREDITATION 


The American Association of Theological Schools in its eleventh bi- 
ennial meeting at Toronto, Canada, June 13-15, announced a list of ac- 
credited institutions. It is gratifying to note that The College of the Bible 


was included in that list. 
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Theological seminaries have had no accrediting agency heretofore, 
as have colleges and universities. Now, the organization has been per- 
fected whereby theological seminaries may be standardized. The list of 
46 seminaries reaching the standard was made public at Toronto. 

The College of the Bible was inspected in December, 1937, by the 
accrediting commission of the Association. We were informed of the 
favorable action in January but were requested to withhold any announce- 
ment and to treat the information as confidential. It was not until the 
Toronto meeting that the result of that inspection was made public. The 
seeming delay is due to the fact that the commission on accreditation very 
early decided that no public announcement of accreditation would be made 
for any institution until there was an opportunity to report on the entire 
group. By this policy all institutions were treated with utmost fairness. 
The accreditation of 46 institutions was in this way announced simul- 
taneously. 


STUDENT SERVICE 


For about 5 years the student service department of The College of 
the Bible has been under the direction of Prof. George V. Moore. On 
July 1st Dr. Moore became Dean of Transylvania College. The executive 
committee of The College of the Bible has placed the work of the student 
service department under the direction of Prof. C. L. Pyatt. Dr. Moore 
will supervise a similar department in Transylvania College. 


Through such departments the two colleges will cooperate with one 
another and with the churches by providing ministers adapted to the 
needs and abilities of the churches. By visitation and conference they 
will be given counsel and advice. In this way many churches are able to 
secure a very high type of ministry. 


This is one of the means by which we are informing our friends of 
the new arrangements. The two colleges unite in soliciting the coopera- 
tion of alumni and friends. The interests of the churches may thus be 
served in many ways. The welfare of the local church is one of the 
interests which will continually be uppermost in the work and plans of 
these two departments. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The announcement of Dr. Corey’s election to the presidency 
naturally led many people to make the assumption that he would assume 
his office at once. As Dr. Corey explains elsewhere in this issue of The 
Quarterly his previous commitments to the United Christian Missionary 
Society make it necessary for him to discharge a good many obligations 
which he accepted. This will delay his coming to Lexington until the 
first of December or the first of January. Dr. Corey and the trustees of 
The College of the Bible were unanimous in hoping to conserve the in- 
terests of the United Society and have strenuously attempted to avoid any 
policy that would injure our great cooperative enterprises. 

It is hoped that there will be a service of installation for Dr. Corey 
sometime in September. 

Dr. Corey plans to be in Lexington at the beginning of the second 
semester. For the year 1938-39 he will teach one second semester course. 
The title will probably be “The World Message of Christianity.” 


eK TR OR OK 


It is a great pleasure for The College of the Bible to announce that 
the American Association of Theological Schools meeting at Toronto 
unanimously decided to accept the invitation to hold the next regular bi- 
ennial meeting at The College of the Bible. It is expected that this meet- 
ing will occur in June of 1940. Some of the features of the 75th 
Anniversary Celebration will probably be worked out in connection with 
this meeting. 
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75TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION PLANS 
PROGRESSING 


It is now quite certain that the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion will take place the first part of June in 1940, Plans are under way 
regarding the academic side of the Celebration and the Committee of Five 
is grateful for the many fine suggestions which have been made which will 
prove helpful in achieving a noteworthy celebration. 

At another place in The Quarterly an announcement is made stating 
that the next biennial meeting of the American Association of Theological 
Schools will be held at The College of the Bible in 1940. We hope that 
our plans may be so arranged that this meeting will be held in connection 
with the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Celebration. Suggestions made to 
the Committee of Five include, among others, ideas such as series of 
lectures by noted scholars, conferences and discussion groups, occasions 
for the reunion of alumni and former students, and a session for greetings 
from other institutions. 

As is usual, there were very definite financial objectives which the 
Committee of Five had in mind in 1936 as the committee faced the ap- 
proaching Celebration in 1940. 

Largely a venture of faith, a program was inaugurated which would 
challenge our friends and the entire brotherhood of Disciples of Christ. 

Due to twenty-five years absence from the field of promotion not 
much hope for financial returns was held until the third and fourth years 
of preparation for the Celebration should come. However, the first year 
far exceeded our anticipations and this past second year by more than 
doubling the financial returns of the first year has filled our hearts with 
gratitude toward our friends. We have accomplished this past year what 
we had not hoped to accomplish until the third year of preparation for the 
Celebration. So it is with high hopes that we face the next two years. 
What will be accomplished during these two years depends largely upon 
alumni, former students, and all our friends. 


May we all share in this great task of making possible a greater 
school for the education of the ministry. We solicit your prayers, your 
time, your cooperative efforts, your helpful advice, and your unfailing 
interest. 


MEET US AT DENVER 


For the first time The College of the Bible had its own booth at the 
International Convention at Columbus last October. It was very gratify- 
ing the way our friends used this booth for resting, for meeting friends, 
for correspondence, for renewing old acquaintances and many other 
purposes. 

The College of the Bible is already making plans to maintain a similar 
booth at the International Convention at Denver. We hope it may be 
freely used. Plan to meet us there. 


APOLOGY OE 


APOLOGY: 


By inadvertence The Quarterly failed to mention in its last issue 
that E. Tipton Carroll of Stanford prepared and read the paper “Current 
Trends in Research of the Historical Jesus” for the November meeting 
of the Central Kentucky Christian Ministers Association. Don E. Walker 
of Newport who was to have read the paper was suffering from serious 
eye trouble during the autumn which made it impossible for him to render 
this service. On relatively short notice Mr. Carroll prepared and read 
the paper with great credit to himself. 

The Quarterly takes this means of acknowledging this mistake and 
apologizing to Mr. Carroll. 


SONGS 


Our alumni may remember that songs for The College of the Bible 
were requested several years ago. Two of the very best which were sub- 
mitted in response to this announcement were from students then in 
school. 

These songs will be found printed in this issue of The Quarterly. 
They have been used on numerous occasions, especially in student meet- 
ings. We thought it probable that members of our alumni might want to 
become familiar with them. We will probably use them at Denver during 
the International Convention and also during the 75th Anniversary 
Celebration. 
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A HYMN FOR THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 
(Tune: Crusaders’ Song) 


Hail, Alma Mater, 

Guiding light of friendship ! 

As comrades true thy sons now stand. 
With joy in brotherhood 
With glad, united voice, 

We lift our song in praise of thee. 


Hail, Alma Mater, 

Worthy flame of learning! 

To richer lives thy sons are led. 
With free and open minds, 
With brave expectant hearts, 

We do our work with thanks to thee. 


Hail, Alma Mater, 

Living hope of progress! 

As pioneers thy sons must rise. 
With wholesome faith in man, 
With will to league with God, 

We make our path by light from thee. 


Submitted by: Elmore Turner 


SONGS 


O COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE! 
(Tune: Lead On, O King Eternal) 


The call of Jesus binds us 

In friendship strong and true. 
The need of men reminds us 

Our Father’s word to do. 
The days of preparation 

Which in thy halls we spend, 
O College of the Bible! 

Will knit us friend to friend. 


What though, in days before us, 
Our ways apart may be; 
His banner ever o’er us 
Will give the victory, 
High vision to endeavor, 
Strong courage, never turned, 
O College of the Bible! 


Thy sons from thee have learned. 


May this thy high endeavor 
In years to come still be: 
To guide thy children ever 
To lives of service free. 
So, o’er earth’s wide dominion, 
Where e’er thy fame men know, 
O College of the Bible! 
The Living Christ shall go. 


Submitted by: Albert W. Farmer 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Various details will influence The Quarterly in the publication of 
school and alumni notes. One of the outstanding factors will be the 
matter of space. However, as we have opportunity we will try to publish 
items of outstanding interest, though many news items will already be 
listed before they could be published in The Quarterly. 

The Quarterly will cooperate with the alumni in the publication of 
Alumni Notes in the News Bulletin of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Celebration. Items which cannot be used in one may be valuable for the 
other. It should be borne in mind that space is limited and has already 
proved insufficient to carry many items which we should be glad to publish. 

The College of the Bible is not only interested in publishing interest- 
ing items about its alumni and former students, but it counts such in- 
formation of great value. We will, therefore, appreciate receiving 
information from you and we hope you will be charitable even if we find 
it impossible to publish the news we receive. You may find it convenient 
to use the form given below: 


Wiietne abel tr meligartc moccmsetlT sake esieoess sinc ss suseswceavanescisivene sesesesesversesercccte rrevsrereseneeeeeet terete 
Pe ererocerceee 
OOO Cree cece cree nceceecce sce leo ere ceececoncecececcen 


Oto dined = see es Ceeee Kees Seu vevebnacsvsciceecieuvavieseesseuescts teneesoscernereTCeen 


PSHE NTSC Se Oe ee eclectic sess be vabCveleccesse eae bsus see cecseeeenecsdeeon 
Dicsalirhy mr catccoceescrousneedinevebeslssiesiviesesisoueveisaciesisice sce nase esevesesimencne rt eereene 
OOOO eer eeereeroceeccccceeeeccetceecescceeseccs 
Screen els ec Cece ewes veces scsecpecscsessneeervesicicesiceeserecehe 
Gia tes cashes cent" "+ tSrSteniore tasahdty Warseasetaacle as snass au cele yaeriils Us suescac dun dec ait ieee eee 


eee . 
Hie Aull miss pie tao* “Aste renee seve cena seve vanabyanviares sw etteacd ae oceebskensootencvatsaites oat eee 
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THE CATALOGUE AND THE QUARTERLY 


The College of the Bible will be glad to send copies of the forth- 
coming Catalogue or The Quarterly to those who desire them. We sug- 
gest that you use the following form, either for yourself or your friends: 


Please send a copy of (check as desired) 
he Quarterly 


‘Lhe. Catalogiem....n0.0 


TOR e eee ee Reet eee eee e eee e Ee EEE THEE HEEEOEEEESEETESESHSEEOS OSES OE SESEOSESEEOOEEH ESET TE SEEEEEETEEEEEH EET ESOS OEED 


City and State 


The following form may be used for changes of address: 
Please change the address of : 


PPP rrrrrr rrr rrr rrrrrrerrerrrrrerrre rere errr errr errr) 


St. and No. City and State 
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CALENDAR 
1938-39 
First Semester 


September 12—Monday, the session begins. 

September 12, 13—Registration. 

* November 24, 25, 26—Thanksgiving recess. 

December 17, Saturday, 12:30 P. M.—Christmas recess begins. 
January 2—Monday, 8:00 A. M.—Christmas recess ends. 


January 28—Saturday, the first semester ends. 


Second Semester 


January 30—Monday, the second semester begins. 
January 30—Monday, Registration. 


April 7-12—Friday to Wednesday inclusive—Spring recess (subject to 
change). 


June 4—Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon. 


June 5—Monday, Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION 
1952 


June 12—Monday, Registration. 
July 15—Saturday, the session ends. 
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EDUCATION 


for the MINISTRY 


Exceptional Preaching Opportunities 
Rare Historical and Social Background 
Superior Library Facilities 


ADMISSION 


An A. B. degree or equivalent 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Divinity 
90 hours and thesis 
Master of Religious Education 
60 hours and thesis 


TUITION 
$150.00 per year 


STUDENT AID 


Tuition, plus additional help, graduated 
according to the needs of the student 


A Standard Theological School of the 
Disciples of Christ (Christian) 


Accredited by 
The American Association of Theological Schools 


The College of the Bible 


Lexington, Kentucky 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The inauguration of Dr. Stephen Jared Corey as president of The 
College of the Bible and of Dr. Myron Taggart Hopper as the Alexander 
Campbell Hopkins professor of Religious Education took place Tuesday 
evening, September 20th at Central Christian Church, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. A large and representative audience was present. 


The program of the evening is reproduced in the latter part of this 
issue of The Quarterly, with reference to the greetings received from 
institutions and individuals. 


The addresses delivered at the inauguration were of such excellence 
that many suggested that they should be published. They are accordingly 
used to form the main body of this issue of The Quarterly. We are sure 
that it is the hope and prayer of every friend of The College of the Bible 
that the term of service so auspiciously begun by this service of installation 
may prove both long and honorable for each of the men involved, for the 
usefulness of The College of the Bible and of benefit in the larger program 
of building the Church of Jesus Christ in the world today. 
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The College of the Bible 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Installation Service 


DR. STEPHEN JARED COREY 


as President 


DR. MYRON TAGGART HOPPER 


as Alexander Campbell Hopkins Professor of Religious Education 


CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1938 


at 7:30 


Pp rogram 


Dr. Cuas. Lynn Pyatt, Presiding 


Processional—Hymn 168—‘“All Hail the Power of Jesus Name” 
Perronet 


NHAOCALIO Hac seitessonecauccstessedesnecesteeett were Professor Walter Chesterfield Gibbs 


Presentation of Representatives of Institutions 
Professor Daniel Curtis Troxel 
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Dr. Alonzo Willard Fortune 
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Greetings in behalf of the American Association of Theological Schools 
Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill 
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Dr. Richard Henry Crossfield 


President of Transylvania College 
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Professor of Doctrine 
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Professor of Religious Education 
(Alexander Campbell Hopkins Chair of Bible School Pedagogy) 


EDWARD SAXON 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE AND A TRAINED MINISTRY 
A Charge to Stephen J. Corey and Myron T. Hopper 
Alonzo Willard Fortune * 


An institution, like an individual, must occasionally make great 
decisions. These decisions determine the course of the institution. If they 
are wisely made, they point the way to greater usefulness. The College 
of the Bible is planning to celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary in the 
near future. During these years those who have been directing this in- 
stitution have had to make important decisions, and it is interesting to 
note that they were guided by the desire to make The College of the Bible 
as effective as possible in meeting the needs of the world. 


John B. Bowman, who was the moving spirit in combining Kentucky 
University and Transylvania College in 1865, had a wonderful vision. 
He was ambitious to establish a university which would give thorough 
training in the arts and sciences and in the various professions. His vision 
was a university consisting of six colleges. These were the College of 
Science, Literature, and Arts; the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Kentucky ; the College of the Bible; the Normal College; the College 
of Law; and the College of Medicine. Each of these colleges was to have 
a presiding officer, and at the head of the university was to be a regent. 
Each college was to be divided into Schools or Departments. 

When the University opened in 1865 there were four of these 
colleges, and the other two were added later. The College of the Bible, 
with Robert Milligan as Presiding Officer, was one of the original four. 
There were the following three schools: School of Sacred Literature, 
School of Sacred History, and School of Sacred Didactics. In each of 
these schools there was a course of study outlined covering three years, 
and it was four years in length for the School of Sacred History. That 
fourth year, as will be noted later, was to count on the A. B. course. 

According to the catalogue the course of instruction was to be 
“adapted to two classes of students: First, those who have graduated in 
the College of Arts, or in some institution of equal rank, and who desire 
to obtain a thorough and critical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in the 
original languages ; and, secondly, those who have no acquaintance with. 
the Greek and Hebrew, and who desire merely to obtain a general and 
practical knowledge of the English Scriptures.” 

This statement is made concerning graduation: “Only the former class 
can graduate in this college. No degrees are conferred in it; but a certi- 
fication of graduation in any school will be given on the same conditions 
as in the other colleges, and a diploma to those who shall have graduated 
in all its Schools.” There is this further comment in the general state- 
ment concerning graduation in all the colleges: “Whenever any student 


*Professor of Pastoral Theology, The College of the Bible. Minister, Central Christian Church, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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shall have graduated in all the Schools in the College of the Bible, he shall 
be entitled to receive, free of charge, a diploma; provided, however, that 
he shall have received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the College of 
Arts, or in some other institution of equal rank.” 
In the courses of instruction in the College of Arts ten Schools are 
listed, one of which is the School of Sacred History under Professor 
IcGarvey. As the University was planned it would seem that it would 
be necessary for one to have three years in The College of the Bible in 
addition to an A. B. degree in order to graduate. It would take even 
longer than that unless he had taken certain courses in Sacred History 
as under-graduate work. 


That was a wonderful vision, but it was not realized because of lack 
of financial support. For a few years there were three professors in The 
College of the Bible, but because of lack of funds the teaching staff was 
gradually reduced, and in 1877 there was only one professor and he was 
on half time. This situation led to a new move on the part of those who 
felt the need of a better trained ministry. The College of the Bible was 
organized as an independent institution July 27, 1877. The teaching staff 
consisted of Robert Graham, J. W. McGarvey, and I. B. Grubbs, with 
Robert Graham as President. It had its sessions the first year in the 
basement of the Main Street Church, with a dormitory on South Upper 
Street. 

Upon invitation The College of the Bible moved to the University 
Campus the next year as an independent institution. In 1895 The College 
of the Bible building was erected. Robert Graham resigned as President 
that year, and J. W. McGarvey was elected as his successor. After his 
death in 1912, R. H. Crossfield, President of Transylvania College, was 
elected to serve as President of both institutions. 

The ambition of those who launched The College of the Bible was to 
provide three years of ministerial training for those who had graduated 
from the arts college. They realized that this was a high standard for the 
Disciples at that time, and so they made it possible for any who desired 
ministerial training to enter the classes with the others. The Classical 
course perpetuated the ideal of the founders, but one of the three years 
of special training could be counted on the Arts course. It was found 
that most of those who came to The College of the Bible were special 
students. Few of them had had any college work, and many of them had 
had little high school work. The English course was arranged for these 
students who had had little preliminary preparation. There was a mini- 
mum requirement of about two years of high school work for those who 
were candidates for the English diploma. In addition to these require- 
ments other high school and college courses were recommended. The 
English course provided for about two years of special ministerial 
training. 

_ Some friends of The College of the Bible are troubled by the decline 
in the number of students. They contrast the present attendance of about 
fifty students with the one hundred and fifty or more when The College 
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of the Bible reached the peak in the size of its student body. It should 
be borne in mind that the larger per cent of these one hundred and fifty 
students were in the English course. Many of them were taking most 
of their work in the academy or in the lower grades in Transylvania. 
Very few of them were college graduates. There is perhaps more work 
being done today with those who are actually students in The College of 
the Bible than at any other period in its history. That becomes evident 
from the fact that those who are students now, being college graduates, 
are devoting all their time to their special training. 

It should be noted that most of those who graduated from The College 
of the Bible during the period when the student body was large were in 
the English course. Not until 1912 did the Classical graduates outnumber 
the English. When I came to the Institution in 1912 The College of the 
Bible had teachers of high school classes for those who were taking the 
English course, for the standardizing agencies had made it necessary 
for Transylvania to abandon the academy. 

The English Course declined rapidly, for the students felt the need 
of better preparation. A Bachelor of Practical Theology course was 
arranged for those who felt they could not remain long enough for the 
Classical course. This was a four-year course, about three years of 
which was special ministerial training. A high school diploma was re- 
quired for entrance. In addition to the three years in The College of the 
Bible certain college courses amounting to one year were required. This 
Practical Theology course was not popular, for the students came to feel 
that they wanted the best the College had to offer. In 1916 the B. D. 
was conferred upon those who had completed three years’ work in The 
College of the Bible and had received the A. B. degree. One year of 
this could be counted on the A. B. course, one third of which could be 
taken in the junior year, and the other two thirds in the senior year. 

Even after I came to the Institution in 1912, college graduates, those 
who had had little college work, and those who had not completed the 
high school course were together in the same classes. The students, as 
well as the professors, had long felt that it was a serious defect to have 
in the same classes students of all degrees of preparation. This made 
the teacher’s task very difficult and his method unsatisfactory to the ad- 
vanced students. In order to help the poorly prepared he could not be 
of the most help to the better prepared. When the B. D. was granted 
the English students were not permitted to be in the classes with candi- 
dates for this degree, and special teachers were provided for them. As 
more of the men who received the classical diploma, and later the B. D., 
wanted to go to the large universities for further study this separation 
was necessary in order that they might receive credit for the work done 
in The College of the Bible. 

During all its history The College of the Bible has sought to help the 
Disciples to make the largest possible contribution to the world through 
its ministry. It has gradually raised the standard to meet the demands 
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of those who were in training. During the last year it has taken another 
step forward, providing for three years of ministerial training after the 
college course has been completed. The College of the Bible is now 
giving reality to the vision of the founders. It was the demand of the 
students and the ministers, the desire to be on a par with the best theo- 
logical schools of our day, and the demand made upon the church by our 
age that has led to this last forward step. 


The fact that The College of the Bible has become a strictly graduate 
institution has led to another significant move. During all the past The 
College of the Bible was a vital part of Transylvania in its work. Its 
students were practically all students in Transylvania. They were in 
the college classes while they were doing work in The College of the 
Bible. Now the students must have completed their work in Transylvania 
before they begin in The College of the Bible. In their work they have 
become two separate institutions, while in their equipment and their 
interest they are closely related. Each has its own student body. Their 
field for promotion is different. Transylvania must look largely to the 
high schools of Kentucky for students. The College of the Bible must 
look not only to Transylvania, but to the other colleges of the Disciples 
and to state universities. The field for financial support is different. 
Transylvania is limited by the College Association to Kentucky, while 
The College of the Bible should look to the whole Brothrhood. There 
is no hope for us as a graduate institution unless we can cultivate this 
larger field and have this larger support. 


Because of these diverse interests it was felt by the leaders of both 
institutions that it would be better for each to have its own executive 
head. That decision having been made, Dr. S. J. Corey was called to be 
President of The College of the Bible. That selection and his acceptance 
have met with universal approval. His long experience as a leader in 
the general work of the Disciples, his educational preparation, his fine 
spirit, his mental alertness, and his pleasing personality qualify him ad- 
mirably for this position. 

The College of the Bible was the first institution in our Brotherhood, 
and one of the first in the country, to provide a chair of Religious Educa- 
tion. This department has had able leadership. W. F. Smith was the 
pioneer. He was succeeded by W. C. Bower, who gave the department 
high standing, not only in our communion, but in others as well. That 
high standard was ably maintained under the leadership of George V. 
Moore. Myron Hopper comes to us as the worthy successor of these men. 
His experience as a leader of the young people of our Brotherhood, his 
youth, his freshness from the university where he received the doctor’s 
degree in that department, his enthusiasm, and his interest in the whole 
task of the ministry qualify him in a splendid way for the position to 
which he has been called. In my judgment the committee acted wisely 
in the selection of these men. I can say further that I do not think these 
men made any mistake when they accepted the call. 


If the Disciples are to make the contribution to the world which 
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they should, they must have a trained ministry. Statistics show that 17 
percent of our ministers are graduates of both college and seminary ; 36 
per cent are graduates of a college but not of a seminary ; 4 per cent have 
graduated from a seminary but not from a college; 43 per cent have not 
graduated from either. It goes without saying that the leadership of the 
church will depend to a large extent upon the 17 per cent, and it is to these 
that The College of the Bible should make its contribution. 


I would not depreciate the importance of the others, for some of our 
most successful ministers did not have seminary training. But it is im- 
perative that the leadership of the church, if the church is to meet the 
needs of the future, must have the best training possible. I have the con- 
viction that the minister, who is to serve the world through the Disciples, 
needs the training of an institution which faces the future with a Disciple 
background. The College of the Bible has been at the heart of the 
Disciple movement during all its history. Lexington was the most im- 
portant center ofthe Disciples during the early days, and a large per cent 
of the leaders have gone out from this place. We are proud of our heritage, 
and we seek to perpetuate the ideals of the Disciples. But while The College 
of the Bible preserves the best of the past, it boldly faces the future. Its 
aim is to train ministers for the modern world, and to give them the most 
adequate training its resources will permit. 

You men have come to us in an important line. You have come to 
us in a transition period in the life of the institution and in a critical period 
in the life of the church. We have set ourselves to the task of training 
the ministers who will be leaders. We welcome you, Dr. Hopper, as our 
associate in this great task. We welcome you, Dr. Corey, as our president 
and co-worker. 


Charge at the installation of the President and Professor of Religious Education of The College 
of the Bible, September 20, 1938. 
By Dr. A. W. Fortune. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE MINISTRY 
Myron Taggart Hopper* 


I face my new work with an ever increasing sense of its importance. 
I have always felt that such work is significant. If this had not been the 
case I would not have considered leaving the field in which I have been 
engaged these last five years, for my experience in it has led me to the 
conclusion that there is no more significant piece of work being done in 
the organized life of our brotherhood than that with which it has been 
my privilege to be associated. Our Brotherhood Department of Religious 
Education and the Division of Christian Education are making an im- 
portant contribution to our churches, to our Brotherhood, and to Ameri- 
can Protestantism. I have severed my own connections with them only 
because I feel that there is an unusually significant opportunity for service 
through The College of the Bible. 


This opportunity for service is important because The College of 
the Bible trains leadership for the church. This is an important work. 
The day is gone, if it was ever here, when just any one who felt the urge 
to serve God could preach and give satisfactory leadership to a church. 
Good intentions and fluency are not sufficient qualifications for church 
leadership, and pastors, directors of religious education, and other church 
leaders who have only these qualities will find themselves laying more 
than their share of paving blocks on the pathway to perdition. Only a 
trained leadership can adequately serve the church. 


This is true in every day. . It is peculiarly true in this day. The 
church, now, needs trained and efficient leadership as much as it has ever 
needed it for the task of the church in these days is a stupendous one. It 
is to help in the ushering in of a new epoch. Students of our culture are 
almost unanimous in saying that we are in a period of transition. In the 
judgement of some, we are in a period comparable to the renaissance and 
other such periods in the history of our culture. If this be true, and I 
think it is, then indeed these are days full of significance and the church, 
if it be true to its mission, is faced with a grave responsibility and a glori- 
ous opportunity. The responsibility is for the conservation of the essen- 
tial values of our present and past religious experience so that they may 
not be lost to the new day. The opportunity is to share in the ushering 
in of the new day so that there may be more of the Kingdom of God 
manifest in the dictatorships and democracies of men. If the church is 
to measure up to this responsibility and if it is to grasp this opportunity 
it must have an adequately trained leadership. 


Furthermore, in times of change and transition such as these, many 
individuals are confused and bewildered. These persons need guidance 
counsel and advice. They need to be helped to find assurance, confidence, 
and some measure of certainty in the midst of change. Religious leaders 
must be able to help such persons think their way through the confusion 
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and bewilderment of a period of transition to a way of life that makes for 
abundant living. This leadership must help persons avail themselves of 
the resources of our Christian faith so that they may face life triumphantly. 

It is my hope that the Department of Religious Education of The 
College of the Bible may, in the future, do its full share in the training 
of such leadership, even as it has in the past. This department, together 
with allied departments such as the Department of Pastoral Theology, 
has an important part to play in ministerial education. This is not to 
suggest that Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal and other such fields are not 
important. Any ministry adequate for the day in which we live must be 
in possession of the best of knowledge and understanding in these fields. 
Sad indeed would be the plight of the church if its ministry did not have 
such knowledge and understanding. It would be equally sad, however, 
if its leadership did not have possession of the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary for the successful sharing with others of the information and under- 
standing gained through study in these fields Teachers must know how 
to teach as well as what to teach. Preachers must know how to preach as 
well as what to preach. Religious leaders in all fields must know how to 
guide and direct the Christian personality growth of members of churches 
as well as know what constitutes Christian personality. 

It is important therefore that religious leaders be trained in the skills 
and techniques of religious education and that they have an appreciation 
of the educational task of the church. They must be able to give leadership 
to the educational programs of the churches they serve. They must be 
able to study the needs of these churches and the people constituting them, 
and be able to help enrich and control the experiences through which their 
parishioners go, both in the church and in the wider community, so that 
Christian personality growth will result. Otherwise they will not be able 
to lead in the work that is preeminently the church’s responsibility—the 
making of Christians and the establishment of the reign of God. 

To train a ministry which can give this type of leadership is partic- 
ularly the responsibility of those who lead in the practical field of which 
Religious Education is a part. As the one who is to occupy the Alexander 
Campbell-Hopkins chair of Religious Education I can say in all sincerity 
that the major concern of the Department of Religious Education of The 
College of the Bible, in the years which lie immediately ahead, will be to 
measure up to this responsibility. First of all there will be the fullest 
cooperation with other departments in the practical field. It is to be 
hoped that all who go out from The College of the Bible will have adequate 
training in the preparation and delivery of sermons, pastoral work, and 
the organization, administration, and supervision of the churches pro- 
gram including its educational work, as well as training in various as- 
pects of religious education. Furthermore there will be the fullest co- 
operation with departments other than those in the practical field. All 
those who go out, even though they specialize in religious education, and 
especially if they specialize in it, must be informed in the other fields of 
theological education. They must know more than the theories and tech- 
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niques of religious education. They must have a broad background of 
knowledge and information in Bible, Doctrine, Church History, Phil- 
osophy, Psychology, Sociology, and other related fields if they are to 
make a contribution in the field of Religious Education. 

With the help and cooperation of my colleagues I am certain that 
those who go out with degrees from The College of the Bible to give 
leadership to our churches will be persons who have received the kind 
of training which has been suggested. They will go out to give leader- 
ship to the church in this day of transition and I trust a type of leadership 
which will enable it to measure up in some degree to its great responsibility 
and its glorious opportunity. To have a part in the training of such 
leadership is a real challenge and as I have suggested, an important task. 
I look forward to my part in this undertaking with a real enthusiasm, 
which is tempered by a genuine humility. My prayer is, that I may be 
worthy of those whom I follow in the historic chair which I am to 
occupy and that I may measure up to the opportunity for service which 
is mine. 
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SOME IDEALS FOR A GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


The Inaugural Address 
Stephen Jared Corey* 


It is with a high sense of honor and a deep feeling of humility that 
I bring you a brief message tonight on Ideals for a Theological School. 
A sense of honor that I have been called to this Institution with its noble 
accomplishments and traditions and a feeling of humility because I have 
spent my life so far in another type of service than that distinctly educa- 
tional. Although I have always been vitally interested in the education 
of our ministry, from the day I myself entered the Seminary for my own 
preparation, this is my first opportunity to give myself directly to this 
important task. 

One experiences a deep tide of emotion in coming to a school with 
a history like this, where some of the greatest men of our brotherhood’s 
life have taught and from whose walls have gone several thousand young 
men and women to teach and preach the message of Christ to the world. 
My sincere hope is that for this challenging day in which we serve, the 
school may meet the needs of the churches as genuinely as it has in the 
long and honorable past. I am made sanguine of this by the fact that 
the School has a faculty of consecrated, well trained men, who combine 
rich scholarship with practicality and ardent devotion to the work of 
teaching. Men who have brought The College of the Bible to the 
high level where it is now fully recognized in scholarship and require- 
ments among the outstanding seminaries of America. 


In addition to a remarkable history in the past and the accorded 
recognition among contemporary institutions, The College of the Bible 
is fortunate in being located here in a central state, midway between 
north and south, and east and west, where our people have had their 
beginnings in history and where because of the great number of our 
churches, the Disciple stream runs strong and vigorously. Surrounded 
by a host of our churches, large and small and of all types, this center 
affords a brotherhood atmosphere and an experimental clinic for our 
young preachers which is of great value. 

We fully realize that seminary training alone does not make preach- 
ers, just as college courses do not alone make educated men and women. 
On the other hand, we feel that for those who are gifted in mind, heart, 
and personality for this sacred calling, The College of the Bible has an 
invaluable contribution to make. It will open up avenues of growth, 
create habits of study, provide fruitful sources of knowledge, sharpen 
the mind, help one find his way around in the great world of books, 
deepen spiritual discernment and strengthen loyalty to the great mission 
and aims of our own people. In the new plans for the school, with its 
requirement of three years of graduate study in addition to the college 
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A. B., it is the purpose not to only help shape mind and heart for the 
greatest of tasks, but to do it with the time and poise necessary for 
such a significant and difficult vocation as the Christian ministry. We 
wish to avoid short cuts in training for so sacred a calling. 


We must not mistake impatient and fretful zeal for the voice of 
God. We can learn from science, lessons of patience and time neces- 
sary to prepare for great undertakings. The 200-inch lens for the 
giant telescope now being mounted in California has taken more than 
six years for the moulding, cooling, grinding and mounting. That is a 
long time, but the result will be the expanding of the visible universe 
four-fold. Time is never wasted in the field of either science or religion 
when knowledge is greatly increased and vision widely extended. 


From the beginning The College of the Bible, as the name implies, 
has been an institution which has based its training distinctly on the 
word of God. Becoming a graduate seminary, with higher scholastic re- 
quirements, will not subtract from, but we believe add to that noble 
ideal. The Bible will continue to be the source book of knowledge and 
inspiration. The Scriptures, culminating in the revelation of Christ, will 
be at the center of our plans and activity. The school must be equipped 
with Biblical tools, armed with its weapons and saturated with its spirit. 
And we will endeavor to make the Bible a living thing, helping men to 
draw their message both from God’s Word and from God’s World, 
realizing as Disciples always have that the Scriptures are not an end in 
themselves, but a means through which the universe of the spirit is 
opened to the souls of men. At the same time we shall endeavor to 
put into the hearts of the students the longing to minister which will 
make them eager and happy in any field of crying need, at home or abroad. 


We will not attempt to substitute piety for education, or education 
for piety. We will realize that shabby learning cannot be overcome by 
evangelistic talk and that at the same time the highest scholarship is 
barren and fruitless without the warmth of the Spirit. Here we will 
hope to have a common meeting ground of varied minds, eager for and 
never afraid of the truth. 


It is our task to guide and stimulate students in gaining knowledge, 
always having in mind that this knowledge must be brought to bear on 
human life. This places great responsibiity on the faculty. As teachers 
we must understand what we teach, have aptness in presenting it to the 
student and make it valid through a close walk with God ourselves. 

There are many definitions of what a preacher of the Gospel should 
be. These have varied with the age involved and with the outlook of 
religion. Martin Luther’s definition had ten points in it: 

The preacher must have a good head. 

He must be able to teach plainly and in order. 

He must have good power of language. 

A good voice. 

A good memory. 

He should know when to stop speaking. 
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Be sure of what he means to say. 

Be ready to stake all on the truth. 

Study diligently. 

Suffer himself to be vexed and criticised by every one. Luther’s 
definition has largely to do with natural qualifications and only a part of 
this category of well chosen requirements can be imparted in seminary 


training. Natural gifts can be cultivated and expanded in school, but 
not acquired. 


Lawson, of Selkirk, Scotland, nearer to our day, lists the preacher’s 
qualifications as follows: 

1st, That he be a true Christian. 

2nd, That he store up useful knowledge. 

3rd, That he acquire a faculty for communicating that knowledge. 
These are excellent general specifications and all will recognize their 
validity. 

However, for today, in setting forth ideals for a school of higher 
training for the ministry, we must not forget the functional and practical 
side. No minister can properly fit into our highly complex and exacting 
age without characteristics and training which will match the needs of 
his time. We do not mean that a theological school should take on the 
nature of a factory in which to make preachers, but rather a garden in 
which to‘grow them. And just as a garden needs atmosphere and climate 
as well as cultivation, so a seminary needs atmosphere and climate to 
develop those deeper disciplines of the mind and spirit without which 
real religious growth is frustrated. To attain this there must be a rare 
degree of both humility and open-mindedness on the part of students as 
well as faculty, and a realization of the fact that religion goes beyond 
any Jean learning and logic into that hallowed area of spiritual insight 
in which Jesus was the Master. 

Having said these things let me set down some of the specific areas 
of training in which this school will hope to equip men. It is assumed, 
of course, that for this age such training must be comprehensive, social 
in its outlook and fundamentally religious. Comprehensive because it 
faces a very complex and baffling world, as well as other great sources 
of knowledge and from the fact that the principles of the New Testament 
- must be applied to the problems and culture of today. Social in its 
outlook because in bringing in the Kingdom of God the individual and 
society cannot be separated. Fundamentally religious because the minister 
must always deal with the great realities—such as, life, God, Christ, sin, 
Christian ethies and immortality. 

The following are the generally recognized specifications of a genuine 
seminary training: 

Ist, There Must be Training to Preach 

Here after all is the great reason for a Bible Seminary. Men grouped 
in school for three years, with their: professors and with each other, 
should be so trained that they may go forth and by preaching and by 
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life make God known to their fellow men. To do this they must have 
much basic knowledge in the Old and New Testaments, in the move- 
ments of humanity and the stream of thought and religion through the 
centuries. The preacher must confront and think through the great doc- 
trines of our religion and he will begin to saturate himself with the ethics 
of Jesus which must be applied to the life and world about him. The 
preacher must be a man of conviction and the school will need to help 
shape those convictions as well as aid in making them clear and incisive 
in presentation. These men must be trained to preach the Gospel. Their 
message is to be Jesus Christ, the revelation of what God is and what 
men through Him may become. We believe profoundly in the preaching 
of the Gospel and that it is the power of God unto salvation. We believe 
that when this witness to Jesus is made clear and persuasive there is 
spiritual power and God given dynamic in it. This conviction about the 
content of the Gospel will put the divine urge into the soul of the preacher 
to proclaim the message. Along with the culture of soul, mind and 
voice to aid him, the student will be instructed in the shaping of his 
message, the structure of his sermon and its effective delivery. 


Students and faculty together should feel that they form a sort of 
league in the interpretation of Christ to men. This is a difficult task 
and it must be faced humbly, but in confidence. Castillo, who ranked 
as Spain’s greatest artist, looked on one of Michael Angelo’s paintings 
and cried out in despair, “Castillo is no more!’ On the other hand when 
Corregio saw for the first time one of Raphael’s masterpieces he was 
inspired and said, “I too am an artist.” Each student must look so 
constantly and with such yearning upon the life and teaching of the 
Master, that he will be moved to say in humility and yet with inspiration, 
‘‘T too am a preacher.” 

Nothing short of a passion for the whole world should characterize 
the preacher of today. He is a minister, directed by the world’s Savior 
and his parish is cosmic and has to do with all races. With that burden 
and challenge in his soul there will be the warmth and dignity of a great 
service to all humanity, no matter how small his local congregation. 
Everything else is in world terms today and the Christian religion is 
a world religion which cannot take a secondary place in its relationship 
to mankind. 

The preacher is primarily an evangelist and his great urge is that 
he has a wonderful Savior whom he must commend to others. The 
motive expressed at the Jerusalem Conference in 1928 is valid and active 
for him today : 

“We cannot live without Christ; 

We cannot bear to think of others living without Him. 

We cannot live in a world that is unChristlike ; 

We cannot be idle while the longing of His heart for His brethren 
is unsatisfied.” 


The preacher can hardly escape the prophetic note if he faces our 
world with true awareness. The role of the minister who speaks out 
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against entrenched evils is often a hard one. Amos and Hosea have 
nothing on the real prophet of today when it comes to misunderstanding 
and opposition. The risks are great, but the rewards satisfying. To 
make himself felt in the area of social injustice and wrong, he will need 
to combine in a rare degree personal approach and counsel, together with 
a fearless message. 

2nd, There Must be Training for Leadership in Worship. 

Here is a field of great need and of rich content. It has been sadly 
neglected. As a people we have put preaching at the center and too 
often public worship has been conventional and perfunctory. The spiritual 
setting of the communion service every Sunday should have saved us 
from this, but it has not always done it. No minister is properly trained 
until he can lead his people in the practice of the presence of God. Public 
prayer is one of the richest contributions to the spiritual life of the 
people when it is the humble abandon of the prepared soul to the worship 
of the Heavenly Father. Too many prayers are addressed to the pews 
rather than to Divinity. As was once said by a newspaper, of a great 
pulpit orator: “It was the most eloquent prayer ever addressed to a 
Boston audience.” The preacher who knows how to pray teaches the 
people to pray. The communion service, the scripture reading, the re- 
sponses, the hymns, the architecture of the church, the setting, the whole 
atmosphere of worship is one of the greatest realms of Christian comfort 
and culture. The preacher is alone in this field. The church has no 
competitor in public worship. The seminary can give direction to the 
young preacher’s outlook in this important ministry of the church to 
the souls of the people. 
3rd, The Preacher Needs Training as a Teacher. 

Jesus was as much of a teacher as a preacher. What a field the 
preacher has in which to discover possibilities and train his own teachers 
for his church! These days demand that he be trained in religious educa- 
tion, that he meet the intellectual problems of his young people, that 
he teach Christian Ethics as well as proclaim the Gospel from the pulpit. 
He must not fall into the category in which the young man unwittingly 
placed his preacher when he arose rather embarrassed to speak in a 
church board meeting and said, “I’m a poor speaker. How I wish 
I could stand right up and talk without thinking like our pastor.” A 
seminary course should give a young minister a good start in developing 
the thinking end of his teaching gifts. 
4th, The Minister Needs to be Trained as Pastor and Administrator. 

Here are two of the most compelling needs in the Christian ministry 
and perhaps the most difficult for the Seminary to meet. However, in- 
creasing attention is being accorded these functions and it is our wish 
that every possible help be provided for the students in this field. The 
pastoral work rightly takes the form of shepherding the flock; the matter 
of counseling with people who face great problems, the “cure of souls” 
as Ian McLaren put it; the help of the sick and the bereaved, advice 
to the young, to the newly married; family problems, meeting ethical 
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questions, problems of habits, of reverses, questions pertaining to intem- 
perance, social injustice and unemployment. The pastor needs to have 
that rare gift of sharing which identifies him personally with the needs 
of his people. His compassion must be great and his love redemptive 
in its operation. In the individual realm he will need to be skilled as 
a spiritual physician, in diagnosis, in treatment and in follow up. The 
pastor is at the center of a group, which is the church exemplifying and 
projecting Christ into life and society. He must strengthen and keep 
pure and spiritually dominant the fellowship of the saints. Much of all 
this can only be gleaned from experience, but seminary instruction and 
guided reading can give him introduction, direction, and zeal for it. 

In administration the young pastor needs much guidance today, 
whether his church be large or small. The matter of church organization, 
the development of strong units which undergird his church life, the 
program of activities, the missionary and benevolent outreach of his 
congregation, the Sunday School and the young people, the church 
plant, the community life and its contacts, the cooperation with other 
Christian leaders. The preacher needs in addition to his worship guid- 
ance, his preaching and his pastoral work, to learn how to mobilize his 
forces for the Kingdom of God. 
5th, The Minister Needs to Be Aware That He Belongs toa Great... 
Brotherhood. 

I speak now especially of relationship to our own fellowship as a 
body of believers with a destiny to realize. We will, of course, lay 
emphasis on the history and plea of our own people, with the distinctive 
belief and aims which have actuated us. Every young preacher should 
know why he is a Disciple, not in any sectarian way, but in the direction 
of discovering our mission as a people so that he can perpetuate loyalty 
in his group. He should know our history, our plea, our organizational 
life, our conventions, our place in the world of evangelical communions 
and the spirit and disciplines which hold us together. But above all that, 
the seminary is the.place to undergird these polities and beliefs with 
spiritual reality. It is not enough that we have convictions about Christian 
Unity, about the direct appeal of the Gospel message, about Christian 
liberty, about the ordinances. We must make these convictions vital 
and operative. We must acquire the urge to apply in a living way our 
theories and beliefs. The seminary should be a searching school in 
which we face great issues and test the validity and reality which lies 
within them, 

And now in closing, may I come back again to some of the funda- 
mental things which we shall hold as ideals in The College of the Bible. 
It will be the great desire of the school to be high in scholarship and 
to maintain the standing which has been accorded by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. At the same time it will not be our 
purpose to make cloistered scholars, nor in the emphasis of the scholastic, 
or technical, to miss the harmony, the synthesis and the power of the 
truly spiritual. It is our purpose to adapt theological education to meet 
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the current realities of life. We will deem it necessary in the training 
of the ministry to produce a dynamic leadership which will challenge 
and hold the vast army of young people today, who have been disillusioned 
by society and rather tenuously held by the church if at all. They are 
drifting God knows where, creatures of baffling circumstances in an 
unprecedented age of uncertainty. We want to have our share in helping 
the young minister in his complete commitment to a high and holy 
adventure for humanity; to aid him in exemplifying Jesus in His sweet 
persuasiveness and compelling service as a friend to man; to set him on 
the way as a protector of little children, a harmonizer of difficulties, an 
enemy of corruption and a voice against man’s inhumanity to man—and, 
above all, to send him forth as a preacher of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 
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THE EPHESIAN MOOD 
Lewis J. Sherrill* 


President Corey, Professor Hopper, members of the faculty and 
Board, and friends of The College of the Bible, I bring you the greetings 
of the American Association of Theological Schools, that is to say, of 
seventy-nine other institutions in the United States, Canada, and Porto 
Rico, devoted to the preparation of ministers of the Christian gospel. 
It seems altogether fitting that as two men are inducted this evening 
into positions of honor and trust in Lexington and in your church, they 
should also be seen as becoming members of a wider group of somewhat 
more than five hundred men to whom the Christian Church of North 
America has seen fit to entrust the after-college preparation of its ministry. 

Perhaps it is not out of place, too, if I present to The College of the 
Bible the congratulations of the Association, not only because the school 
is a member of that Association; it has been that for many years; but 
also because in June of this year report was publicly made to the academic 
world of North America, South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa that 
The College of the Bible is now one of forty-six accredited theological 
schools in North America. We believe this is an honor, and the friends 
of The College of the Bible may be assured it is one not to he had for 
the mere asking. High standards have been set by the Association, and 
honest men with no axe to grind satisfy themselves by careful investiga- 
tion that a school is meeting those standards, before its name is publicly 
listed in that fashion. 

The friends of this School may also properly keep in mind that a 
rank of that kind is not easily maintained, once achieved. Constant 
vigilance by faculty and Board is required, not only that academic stan- 
dards shall be kept at a high level, but also that the financial needs of 
a growing institution may be met. You may feel confident that Christian 
gifts, large or small, invested in an accredited theological school are put 
into wise and consecrated hands, to carry forward the preparation of 
ministers in keeping with a historic faith and in full view of the exacting 
demands, intellectual, social, and economic, which the minister of today 
must be prepared to meet. 

The sense of those demands is, and should be, ever with us. If we 
be members of a theological faculty or of a Board responsible for a 
theological school, we are haunted day and night by the question, “Are 
we so conducting our work as to help men be ready to meet what is 
before them?” If we be students in preparation for Christian service 
through the church, we are pressed by that same question as a student 
sees it— “Am I taking just the courses which will best develop my 
gifts and supply my lacks, while I am still in camp before the march 
begins?” And if we be lay members of the church, concerned over its 
work and prayerful for its success, we have often at heart the question, 
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“Shall our young ministers be able to cope with the new, difficult day 
into which they are being initiated ?” 

One had best be grateful for every sign of that mood, so long as 
one is not borne down by it, and so long as one wisely mingles prayer 
and toil. For when this mood exists, it gives us ground to hope that 
we have not gone too deeply to sleep in the garden of our Master’s agony 
of spirit in this twentieth century of His travail to bring in His kingdom. 


There is a very different mood to which all are constantly in danger 
of falling prey. I should like to call it the Ephesian mood, because it was 
the temper in which the citizens of Ephesus met a crisis. Paul, a stranger, 
had come to their city, proclaiming a doctrine new to their ears, and 
threatening to upset all their comfortable routine of business and belief. 
They were confronted by new demands which brought unaccustomed 
things to ear and brain. They could have met the matter by trying to 
think it through, to see whether some new, better way to live was 
beckoning to them. But instead, if we may translate their method into 
modern parlance, they held a convention, passed a resolution that Paul’s 
doctrine was to be met and condemned by reaffirming their belief in Diana, 
then proceeded to put their resolutions into action by blazoning on every 
billboard, by throwing out screaming headlines in the Ephesus press, 
and by repeating endlessly at every Committee meeting, the one slogan 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 

The Ephesian mood is the easiest refuge for a sick society. To save 
the New Deal, or to get rid of it, according as one sees the matter, will 
put us on our feet once more. A Townsend plan, or thirty dollars every 
Thursday, or technocracy, or a single tax on land, or a certain kind of 
tariff, or a given theory of money, or whatever else we believe is the 
magic key, will release us from our prison. So the land is filled with 
the shouting advocates of some one, simple formula to bring in Utopia. 


But we of the churches have had our Ephesian moods in the past, too, 
and we are not yet free of them today. We have had our one-formula 
plans, by which we would bring in the Kingdom of God if only we could 
persuade other men to accept our pattern of belief or conduct, made so 
simple that every child could parrot our ten-word slogans. How many 
of them there have been! If it be doctrine which seized men’s attention, 
we have believed and proclaimed that such and such an interpretation of 
the Bible, this or that theory of the Return of our Lord, or one or another 
interpretation of any of the Sacraments, would lift the church and make 
her “clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” Or if it 
came about that Christian living engaged men’s thought, some particular 
manner of dress, some fashion of wearing the hair, some custom in 
worship, some plan for church organization, has become our Diana. And 
whether a certain doctrine or some particular manner of living was our 
goddess, the church has been little helped, for we have often been like 
the citizens of Ephesus in this, too, that “Some cried one thing and some 
another, and the assembly was confused.” 

Now it is well to point out that a theological school is peculiarly 
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liable to the mood of the Ephesians, and yet that at the very same time 
it is in a peculiarly advantageous position to help the Christian world 
to transcend that mood. f 

Certainly we of the theological schools have our full share of liability 
to the Ephesian mood. To an extent greater than any of us finds it 
comfortable to admit, each of our two hundred denominations came into 
being in response to the plea that some one position was the only tenable 
one for a Christian. Once established, a denomination felt the necessity 
of having ministers who held its belief. If strong enough to do so, a 
denomination would set up a school to prepare such ministers. Then 
the faculty and students of that school are always open to the intellectual 
and spiritual peril of spending their time proving how great their Diana 
is, and sounding forth her praise as the panacea for every ill. 

Although that is truly a peril, there are some features of the life 
of a theological school which should perpetually keep us from yielding 
to this temptation and being led into this evil. 

For a school of this kind has, by its very nature, to deal with the 
old and the new. Much of the matter with which it works, is timeless. 
Many of the greatest truths which these men examine and try out in 
living, were old when Abram went forth from Ur of the Chaldees. The 
greatest of these truths are very simple, and to the greatest spirits among 
ministers and teachers, all truth boils down to simple terms as they 
work longer with it. But this is very different from the resort to over- 
simplified formulas. These supreme truths come to men like a great 
discovery at the end of a road of patient search. It is a sort of rebirth 
of static fact, so that it becomes dynamic truth. And when men are 
really dealing with core truths, they have neither much time for, nor 
much patience with, exaggerated emphasis on matters which may belong 
indeed in the realm of truth, but which do not belong at the center. 

But a school of this kind has also to work with new problems, fresh 
as the latest turn in world affairs. The precise situation in which human 
need exists, the peculiar conditions under which that need must be met, 
are new every morning. A really living theological school leads men 
in preparation for the ministry, to face those needs, to analyze them, to 
discover what phase of the Christian gospel will meet those needs, and 
to plan and carry out work for hungry-hearted men, women and children, 

In such an atmosphere, the Ephesian mood cannot last long. Again 
and again both faculty member and student come up to some living human 
need, deeply confident that the grace of God is sufficient, but obliged to 
confess that as men they do not yet know how that grace is to be put into 
action. The slogan-shouter which is in us all dies in such hours, and 
something better is born instead: a greater willingness to have the Lord 
of Heaven use our minds for honest intellectual toil, and our feet for 
carrying out divine commissions. Then comes to pass once again that 
ancient but ever-new miracle related in the Book of Judges where it is 
said that the Spirit of God clothed Himself with Gideon—put on Gideon 


as a human garment so that God might once more work His will among 
men. 
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And what, to our human eyes, is more desperately needed than men 
who will meet the staggering problems of our day in that spirit? Last 
night, viewing the turn taken in European affairs, a keen observer said 
that after Manchuria, after Ethiopia, after Spain, after China, after 
Austria, and now after Czechoslovakia, we had come to the end—the 
end of the system of collective security; and we had come to the open 
recognition of the reign of force. If that is true, and if no more than 
that is true, we have turned back to an age so dark that the bravest man 
shudders in prospect of all that may follow. 


But is the reign of stark force the only kingdom now opening before 
us? Could it be that these stern days only shroud the gates of a better 
Kingdom, the Kingdom of God, still hidden from us because of our sins, 
but a Kingdom which we might possess if only we sought it as a world, 
diligently, penitently, and with humble heart? 

The hunger for peace, for cooperation instead of conflict, makes up 
the hopes and dreams of endless millions tonight, who are sick with a 
deadly fear when they might be liberated into the peace which belongs 
to the household of one God, the children of one Father. And who 
should lead them, any more than the ministers of the Gospel of Peace? 
Who, more than the heralds of the Prince of Peace, should stir the hearts 
of Christian citizens, to seek the path of peace until they find it? 

It is a task only for those who enlist with the determination to 
endure to the end. The tramp of armed feet on two continents tonight 
makes our faith in the way of love look very little, no larger for a while 
than a grain of mustard seed. But the last word has not been spoken 
when dictators issue their ultimatums, for the last word is with love, 
and love will yet leaven all the measures of our living. But no slogan- 
crying love will do it, no safe and comfortable love will do it. Only a 
love will win which toils to discover every detail of the way, and then 
goes out where danger is to put it into action. But what then? Here is 
a picture of what happens. During the World War an officer was ordered 
on an especially dangerous mission out between the lines. He said to 
his chaplain, “Pray that I may return safely.” “No,” replied the chaplain, 
“T can’t make that prayer, for this is no safe errand. But I'll do some- 
thing else—I’ll go with you.” And together they went out. It is like 
that for every servant and friend of the One who said, “Lo, I am with 
you all the days, even unto the end.” 

May this school constantly send out men of this temper, at home in 
a great and abiding faith, eagerly facing a new and unknown day, to be 
like a cheering stream which waters thirsty lands, bringing them to be 
more like the City of our God. 
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GREETINGS 
AR) 


President Stephen J. Corey and Professor Myron T. Hopper 
Richard Henry Crossfield* 


It is a happy privilege and honor to bear greetings to you in behalf 
of the Disciple institutions in the United States, and especially those of 
Kentucky. These institutions are highly gratified that you have accepted 
the responsibility involved in your respective tasks. You have succeeded 
ina marked degree in other fields of religious leadership, and our confident 
expectation is that you will achieve even greater results in your new 
capacities. The long experience you have had with missionaries and the 
mission fields, at home and abroad, and the briefer, but equally fruitful 
connection you have enjoyed with religious education, have greatly en- 
riched you for the new tasks, with their broader outlook and larger pro- 
gram and opportunity for service. 


As I congratulate the college upon your coming to it, it is with equal 
enthusiasm that I felicitate you on the opportunities these new relation- 
ships will provide. 


The College of the Bible, dear to the hearts of all of us, has a long 
and honorable history. Its roots have struck deep into the good soil of 
Disciple history. For three-quarters of a century, it has prosecuted its 
work in the field of kingdom building, and made a deposit that has 
blessed not only our own land and brotherhood, but the nations around 
the world, through the development of leadership for the pulpit, the 
church school, and the work of Jesus Christ in foreign fields. 


This is the first institution of the Disciples of Christ whose distinc- 
tive purpose is to train Christian leadership, and it has led our brother- 
hood as a pioneer through the years in this field of service. More than 
seven thousand young men and young women have been trained in its 
class-rooms, and have been sent out into every part of the home field, 
and to Canada, England, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, India, China, 
Japan, the Philippines, Russia, Scandinavia, Mexico, South America, 
and the islands of the sea. 


Moreover, you are coming into possession of another large inher- 
itance. The faculty over the years has been composed of some of the 
noblest and most illustrious men. Robert Milligan was its first president, 
and President Graham, Professor Grubbs, and President McGarvey, and 
other great teachers in later years, have served the institution. The 
traditions they have left us, constitute one of the high possessions of the 
Disciples throughout the world. Wherever the simple plea of Christian 


union has gone, the names of these illustrious men are revered and 
cherished. 


_ Due to the services of such stalwart leaders, the institution has 
trained and sent out men who have become presidents of colleges, college 
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deans and professors, secretaries and directors of church councils, editors 
of religious journals, and leaders of inter-denominational work. 

Moreover, the location of The College of the Bible is fortunate. It 
has, indeed, an historic setting. Only a few miles from where we are 
tonight is the famous Cane Ridge Meeting House. It was there that the 
Stone Movement had its beginning, early in the nineteenth century. It 
was there that American Christianity achieved a free pulpit, untrammeled 
and unvexed by theological prescriptions. Since then, the Disciple leaders 
have gone out with no book save the Bible to proclaim the goodness of 
God as exhibited in Jesus Christ. 


Furthermore, it was here in this city that the movement led by 
the Campbells of Virginia and Western Pennsylvania, which gave 
America a free communion table, and that of Barton W. Stone, was 
effected. Here, in 1843, occurred the monumental debate, participated 
in by Mr. Campbell, which gave clarity and scriptural interpretation to 
the ordinance of Christian baptism. 


Another primacy in the heritage of The College of the Bible. Great 
movements of every character have a tendency to gravitate toward rigid 
fixation, thus failing to accommodate themselves to the discovery of new 
truth in God’s World and Word. The occasion of the rise of the Pharisee 
party in Judaism was the menace of the amalgamation of God’s people 
with pagan nations about them. To preserve the purity of the blood and 
faith, was the purpose of the Pharisees. It was a party of reform and 
purity. But, you are well acquainted with their sacrifice of the greater 
things of the law for the letter, and how this religious party ultimately 
became so offensive that Jesus denounced it in almost unmeasured terms. 

It was here in this institution that a new spirit of freedom was born 
among the Disciples. A liberty is ours today that has blessed the brother- 
hood, that has kept open the channels of truth, and enabled a great body 
of Christians to realize anew the motto of the fathers, “In essentials, unity ; 
in non-essentials, liberality ; in all things, charity.” 

You are coming to an institution that has recently taken another long 
stride in progress. The College of the Bible is now a graduate seminary, 
in keeping with the best practice of theological education. The institution 
realizes that the time has come when the minister and missionary, and 
leader in public religious work, must be as well trained as the doctor, the 
dentist, the lawyer, the engineer, and the rest. He must stand eye-level 
with the best and most influential leaders of modern life. If the minister of 
today cannot spend three years in personal contact with his Master, as 
did the twelve of old, he may, as an ambassador of reconciliation, sit for 
the same period at the feet of teachers such as preside over this worthy 
institution, 

While I bring you greetings, President Corey and Professor Hopper, 
from the Disciple institutions at large, and the institutions of our state, 
especially do I bear you greetings, and the best of good wishes, from 
Transylvania College, a sister institution on the same campus. For long 
years, these two colleges have functioned together. We esteem their task 
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lar gely as one. Their work is complementary, not competitive. Transyl- 
vania takes the candidate for religious leadership, gives him underlying 
training that will introduce him to his world, and makes him at home in 
ite “the same time, it affords him training in religious subjects, such 
as will sustain and enlarge his interest in ie public ministry, and afford 
him opportunities for self-expression. 


It is, therefore, with no small measure of satisfaction that I greet you, 
and wish for you every good thing that life has in store for those who do 
His will, and invest their lives in sacrificial endeavor. 


The following institutions for various reasons were unable to send 
representatives to the inauguration but sent messages of congratulation 
and good wishes: 

The Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Kansas Bible College, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Alfred School of Theology, Alfred, N. Y. 

Trinity College, Toronto, Canada. 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, Canada. 

Pacific Unitarian School For The Ministry, Berkeley, California. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 

The Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Maryland. 

Theological Department Bethel College, McKenzie, Tenn. 

The Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas. 

The Biblical Seminary in New York, New York, N. Y. 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, III. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 

Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. 

Chapman College, Los Angeles, California. 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
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Greetings were received from the following individuals: 


J. B. Earnest, Vallejo, California. 

Dr. Toyozo Nakarai, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Benton B. Miller, First Christian Church, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

John Clark Archer, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

J. H. Goldner, Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ed Daugherty, First Church, Muncie, Ind. 

Archibald Adams, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Edith Eberle, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harry Hines, Dallas, Texas. 

Oreon E. Scott, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Rogers, Tulsa, Okla. 

George R. Davis, First Christian Church, Chickasha, Okla. 

George Walker Buckner, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harry B. McCormick, Lakewood Christian Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 

J. Eric Carlson, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. M. Gordon, First Christian Church, Norfolk, Va. 

W. F. Turner, Seattle, Wash. 

Harlie L. Smith, Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 

Walter Mansell, Hebron, Ohio. 

W. P. Shelton, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Putnam, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. W. Hoffman, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

Maxwell Hall, Marietta, Ohio. 

Rodney L. McQuary, Lynnhurst Congregational Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

H. J. Derthick, Milligan College, Milligan College, Tenn. 

Glenn B. Murdock, Central Christian Church, Louisville, Ky. 

Seth W. Slaughter, College of the Bible, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Mrs. Marguerite Bro, New York, N. Y. 

Harold H. Cramer, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Stephen Fisher, University Place Christian Church, Champaign, IIl. 

Wayne A. Neal, Coordinating Councils, San Diego, California. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AMONG THE DISCIPLES 
Charles Lynn Pyatt* 


It is difficult for most of us to realize that theological education, as 
the education of ministers is usually called among American Protestant 
churches is, relatively speaking, a development of about a century and a 
quarter. It is true that at Harvard and other early schools education of 
course had a pronounced religious tone. Many did “dread to leave an illit- 
erate ministry” but the education of ministers was simply one important 
part of the work of a college. Doubtless all but a small percentage believed 
that the necessary wisdom and knowledge for living could be found in large 
measure in the Bible and in the classics. This was true no less for the lay- 
man than for the minister. As a matter of fact, much elementary education 
of that period was Biblical and religious in its predominant tone. 

The recent celebration of Harvard’s Tercentenary has brought her his- 
tory to the front, but in one aspect her experience was typical rather than 
unique, and therefore can be mentioned here. The courses of all students 
were very much the same, a student for the ministry rarely took excep- 
tional courses or an advanced degree. Many students upon graduation 
from college “read Divinity” as others “read medicine.” To do this they 
frequently remained near the college or, in some cases, occupied a position 
somewhat similar to that of an assistant pastor, often living in the home of 
a minister whom we might call a “preceptor.”’ Generally there was little if 
anything about this arrangement which could be called an official action of 
the church. 

This was doubtless the custom over the major part of the country. 
The experience of Dr. J. H. Livingston of New York, who was appointed 
Professor of Divinity at Large by the Dutch Reformed Church in 1784, 
was probably like most other enterprises of that sort except that the cus- 
tom was thereby made official. In this sense it may be said to mark the 
beginning of theological education in America. 

Following this action of the Dutch Reformed Church came similar 
though more extensive efforts such as that of the United Presbyterians 
in 1794, (Xenia). In 1807 the Moravians established Bethlehem. Union, 
of Richmond, Va., and Princeton were established in 1812, being preceded 
by Andover in 1807. Harvard organized its Divinity School as a distinct 
unit in 1816, and Yale in 1822. 

From then on seminaries began to come into being. From 1820 to 
1831 eleven were founded. From 1839 to 1869 thirty-seven new seminaries 
came into existence. From 1869 to 1924 only thirty-nine were founded, 
five of these in the decade from 1914 to 1924. These figures refer to sem- 
inaries which were living in 1929. 

These figures are of course taken from the four volume work entitled 
“The Education of American Ministers.”’ Doubtless a number of semi- 
naries lived too short a space of time to have left records which made it 
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possible for the survey to deal with them. There might also be some ques- 
tion about the inclusion or exclusion of certain individual seminaries. 

“Four influences led to the establishment in America of institutions 
designed solely for the training of ministers. One was the growing feel- 
ing on the part of the colleges that the provisions they had made for the 
training of ministers by the appointment of single professors to care for 
the graduate students in theology was insufficient to meet the need. The 
second was the desire felt by particular denominations, such as the Dutch 
Reformed Church, to perpetuate on American soil the kind of control ex- 
ercised by the home church over the education of its ministers. A third 
was the growing fear of the liberal movement in theology, which was one of 
the effects of the deistic movement on the Continent. A fourth was the 
desire to supply ministers for the growing missionary work of the church 
at home and abroad and to furnish them with a more practical training than 
that offered in the older institutions.’”’* 

Since the close of the World War seminaries have shared with other 
educational institutions the tendency toward self-examination. This is 
shown in part by the publication in 1924 of R. L. Kelly’s book “Theo- 
logical Education in America.” The work was projected and carried on 
under difficulties and with limited resources. Nevertheless, it was a cred- 
itable accomplishment. Perhaps its greatest contribution was that it served 
as a ground-breaker and path-finder. 

A second manifestation of this self-examination has been the growth 
and development of the American Association of Theological Schools, 
formerly known as the Conference of Theological Seminaries and Colleges 
in the United States and Canada. As is well known, this conference began 
as an outgrowth ofa call which was issued by President Lowell of Harvard 
in 1917, for a meeting of representatives of theological schools to consider 
programs and policies arising out of the newly created conditions of the 
war. Following the meeting of 1917 the Conference developed gradually 
but it was alive and doubtless grew as rapidly as conditions warranted. 

The growth and work of the Association were accelerated by the 
approval in 1929 of a plan to conduct an extensive survey. This was spon- 
sored by the Conference, now Association, but financed by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. The study was conducted in thorough- 
going fashion but it left many questions unanswered and probably raised 
more problems than it settled. It opened new fields of inquiry and blazed 
the trail for further developments. I do not believe that the Association 
could have grown in self-consciousness and influence as it has if it had 
not been for that study. Certainly each biennium since then has witnessed 
a marked advance. Both the Association and the individual seminaries 
have felt these influences. 


Within the Association a number of advances have been registered. 


The seminaries in cooperation undreamed of a few years ago have agreed 
upon such matters as accreditation, terms of admission, and many matters 
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of ideals and standards. Genuine advances have been produced by its work. 
The spirit, in my opinion, has been most commendable, partly because the 
work of the various college standardizing associations has been present 
as an example. There has been no emphasis upon uniformity, rather there 
has been a tendency to encourage individuality and experimentation. I 
believe it may be said that the main motive has been to encourage honesty 
in seminary work. If a seminary marks out its work and does what it 
claims to do it will probably have no difficulty with the Association, though, 
naturally, there do have to be certain broad ideals to which it must conform. 

I hope it is not out of place here to pay tribute to the larger and more 
influential seminaries for the way in which they have contributed to the 
development and success of the Association. They have manifested a fine 
spirit of unselfish and sympathetic encouragement and cooperation. Many 
men have made outstanding personal contributions but I trust it is not 
ungracious to name three who seem to me to be worthy of special mention. 
I refer to Professor William Adams Brown of Union, to Dean Luther 
Allen Weigle of Yale, and to Dean Lewis J. Sherrill of Louisville Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, now President of the Association. 

Though we shall revert to the general situation, it seems wise now to 
look more directly at the development among the Disciples of Christ. It 
is doubtless unnecessary to state that this paper is written by a Disciple 
with Disciple readers primarily in mind. 

First of all, I hope I may be permitted to indulge in one of my own 
hobbies. It is of course granted that the diversity of Disciple origins and 
early history make it possible by selecting one’s evidence to prove almost 
anything. Nevertheless, it seems to be so plain that “he who runs may 
read” of our pioneers’ intellectual activity, freedom and interest in the 
scholarship of their day. A strong interest in education was therefore not 
only logical but inevitable. As we look at our early history we are aston- 
ished and some, who to my mind lack understanding, are ashamed of the 
way in which our fathers founded schools, seminaries, and colleges, from 
about 1840 through a half century. I doubt if the complete list of such 
efforts can ever be compiled. Many were little better than high schools. 
Probably some did not even reach that standard. But they are part and 
parcel of an expression of faith in education. 

These educational endeavors are also worthy of our gratitude be- 
cause in countless cases they were fine endeavors to serve by meeting gen- 
uine community needs. While the state or community was engrossed in 
attending to other things the churches gave their attention to the necessary 
phase of our developing national life. In this our own churches had a 
worthy part. Doubtless, like other systems, these educational efforts 
“served their day and ceased to be,” but they should not be minimized for 
that reason. I, for one, am grateful and proud of this aspect of our history. 

These and other phases of early Disciple services and opinions need 
to be studied more thoroughly against the background of the social forces 
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and currents which were then prevailing. Incidentally, I cannot help feel- 
ing that Richard Niebuhr’s. book only opened the question, especially as 
far as the Disciples are concerned. 

Parenthetically I may remark that long before Niebulr’s day, E. E. 
Snoddy had made some studies along such lines and had shown unusual 
ability and insight in prosecuting his projects. I wish he had given them 
to us in permanent form. Here, of course, they can only be mentioned. 
Full knowledge and appreciation of these social currents is, of course, 
lamentably lacking on the part of the author of this paper. 

For good or ill the Disciples came into the world with a well defined 
and conscious conviction against “theology.” This, of course, did not 
mean that religious men were to pay no attention to the intellectual aspects 
of faith and religion, nor that a man was to have no definite theories or 
opinions about such matters. On the contrary, in this respect the Disciples 
were so alert intellectually that they were frequently called Rationalists. 

This attitude did mean that the Disciples had a distrust of theology as 
they knew it. They were rather inclined to believe that it was cold and 
barren of spiritual results. Especially did they cherish the opinion that 
theology was the outgrowth of metaphysical speculation rather than a 
development from the religious experiences of the early Christians and the 
genuine realities of religious life. It was against such a theology that they 
protested. 

In addition to this, the Disciples generally had a very definite con- 
viction that theology was used principally as a test of faith or a preliminary 
to Christian fellowship. In other words, it was creedal in its essence. Any- 
thing which partook of such a quality was of course out of the question 
with them. They were not the only ones who shared that suspicion, and 
when due charity is exercised in judgment toward some of the efforts of 
that day we still feel that there was much to warrant popular distrust. 


It is undoubtedly true that there was present in early Disciple educa- 
tional efforts some suspicion of theological education as such. Certainly, 
if it were called “theological,” or if the term “divinity” was used, such a 
response would be forthcoming. 


This, in turn, is probably an outgrowth of another pronounced con- 
viction of the early Disciples, namely—that there should be no line of de- 
markation between the clergy and the laity. This was due to many things 
inherent in the situations out of which they came and they flatly refused 
to make distinctions between Christians. Doubtless many of the opinions 
on this matter were exceedingly individualistic and generally they needed 
clarification, but such a reaction was certainly both present and pronounced. 
The strong currents of democratic feeling then running in America west 
of the Alleghenies doubtless contributed a great deal toward such an atti- 
tude. It was believed that the church is a democracy not a hierarchy, that 
the congregation, not the minister, was the center of authority. The 
preacher should take his place with other Christians in the work of the 
church. Such opinions may have needed modifications and the conclusion 
drawn may not always have been logical, but they were the outgrowth of 
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a strong democratic instinct. The minister’s leadership may have been re- 
placed for good or evil by some substitute such as “a ruling elder,” a situ- 
ation still somewhat prevalent. Nevertheless, theoretically no clerical 
overlordship or ecclesiasticism would be recognized as that, rather there 
must be an equality in the sight of the Lord. 

Into this picture we may fit somewhat the story of the founding of our 
colleges. Here again I may be following one of my fads, but I believe that 
theological education was not the main motive in the founding of our col- 
leges before 1865. I doubt if it was even a very prominent motive. I am 
reasonably certain that such a course as we would call a ministerial A. B. 
was unknown in Bacon or Bethany Colleges before 1865. Rather our 
fathers seem to have shared the ideal which prevailed in early American 
history. They seem to have believed that ministers should take pretty 
much of the same type of course as that pursued by others. This in itself 
was considered reasonably good preparation. If further training was 
needed it could be found by reading, study, or practice with some successful 
minister. 

Following the War Between the States two tendencies seemed to me 
to be exceedingly noticeable. The first I have mentioned under the termin- 
ology of a ministerial A. B. In other words, a college course consisting 
largely of Biblical and practical subjects. Many of our men took such a 
course. Of the men mentioned in the survey as having received a college 
education most of them doubtless had this type of college training. 


The second tendency is shown in the founding of “colleges of the 
Bible.” Here again many of the dominant ideas and ideals showed them- 
selves. It was believed that thorough knowledge of the Bible was a neces- 
sary and almost a sufficient equipment for a minister. A good many such 
institutions were founded and of course the standards and practices varied 
tremendously, though they were by no means stationary nor did Bible 
Colleges drive out the ministerial A. B. Very few men received both types 
of training. Those who secured any education usually chose one or the 
other of these types. 

The first of such institutions organized was The College of the Bible 
at Lexington, Ky., but it was rapidly followed by other institutions with 
much the same name until many states and almost every foreign country 
in which the Disciples had missionary work had a “College of the Bible.” 
The original institution is celebrating its 75th anniversary in 1940, a cele- 
bration which is in many respects an anniversary of the beginning of theo- 
logical education among the Disciples. This characteristic is being con- 
stantly kept in mind by the administration, the faculty, and the committee 
in charge of the plans and procedures. 

The ideals of The College of the Bible were originally quite high. The 
first catalogue says that the course of instruction was “adapted to two 
classes of students: First, those who have graduated in the College of 
Arts, or in some institution of equal rank, and who desire to obtain a thor- 
ough and critical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages ; and, secondly, those who have no acquaintance with the Greek and 
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Hebrew, and who desire merely to obtain a general and practical knowl- 
edge of the English Scriptures.” 

Viewed from the perspective of almost 75 years of history, these 
standards seem to have been too high when the social and educational 
background of the Disciples are considered. The result was that the sec- 
ond type of work was soon developed into what was called an English 
Course. It proved to be very popular and was undoubtedly quite well 
adapted to the demands of prevailing situations. It overshadowed com- 
pletely the longer and more difficult course. Until the beginning of our 
present generation it filled a real need among the Disciples. It helped fur- 
nish training of the right type to countless men and more than that was 
a formative and even dominating influence among the Disciples. To say 
that the needs of the present call for higher standards is in no sense a 
reflection upon the fitness of the type of training then offered. It was of 
course never a stationary matter but was gradually improved. It might be 
claimed, with justice, that it should have been abolished years before it was 
but there can be no question of the splendid service rendered by it from 
the time of its inception until about 1900. 


A reasonably full treatment of this aspect of the history of The College 
of the Bible may be found in the charge given at the installation of Presi- 
dent Stephen J. Corey and Myron T. Hopper, Professor of Religious 
Education, under the title “The College of the Bible and a Trained Min- 
istry” by Dr. Alonzo Willard Fortune. This was published in the October 
issue of The College of the Bible Quarterly. The same author also treats 
of many aspects of the history of The College of the Bible in his splendid 
book “The Disciples in Kentucky.”’ A book, by the way, whose real value 
and important contributions to the history of the Disciples, particularly in 
the matter of origins, has never been properly appreciated. 

About 1890 something strange appeared in the Disciple firmament. 
A few younger men began to attend theological schools supported by other 
brotherhoods. Yale was probably by all odds the favorite. This tendency 
increased gradually but noticeably, and has become a factor which must 
be considered under the general topic of theological education among the 
Disciples. Here it can only be mentioned and suggested for discussion. 

I am inclined to believe that the leaders in our educational efforts had 
for a long time a certain sense of self-sufficiency. Religiously and educa- 
tionally we were quite independent, sometimes with a vengeance. It was 
thought that we had no need to worry about what others might think of 
us. The result of this was that many of our schools awoke to find them- 
selves outside of the main currents of American religious and educational 
life. Considering our social background I, for one, think that this was a 
tragic denial of one element of the genius of our people and I rejoice that 
it is no longer common among our leaders. 


_By 1910 conditions were beginning to change. Our schools were 
beginning to seek relations to other colleges and educational associations. 
Our Bible colleges were coming to be concerned about theological educa- 
tion similar to that given by other churches, not primarily because they 
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were concerned so much about conformity as because they began to rec- 
ognize the need of more and better training than such schools were giving. 
From about that time until the present most of our Bible colleges have 
been making progress both in the field of improving standards and educa- 
tional practices and also in the matter of relation to other institutions. 


The study of theological education mentioned above revealed I think 
accurately a good many things with which we will be somewhat in agree- 
ment. 

First of all, I think we will be inclined to accept the conception of 
the ministry and the standard of preparation which prevailed in that study. 
Notably in the opinion that adequate preparation for the ministry includes 
both college and seminary training. 

The survey revealed that in America 35.1% of Protestant ministers 
meet these ideals; 14.7% are graduates of college but not of seminary ; 
11% are graduates of seminary but not of college, while 39% are grad- 
uates of neither. 

The situation among the Disciples shows that 17.2% of our min- 
isters are graduates of both college and seminary. This is about %4 the 
percentage shown by the general average. 36.7% are graduates of college 
but not of seminary. In this class the general average is 14.7%. 
4.1% among the Disciples graduated from seminary but not from college, 
whereas the general average is 11%. 42% of our ministers are graduates 
of neither college nor seminary. This is about 3% above the general 
average. 

The study to which I have referred not only collected such facts as 
these but it endeavored to estimate the success of ministers in these various 
groups. Everything considered, it seemed quite clear that ministerial 
efficiency corresponds to the educational standards proclaimed by these 
groupings. 

It may also be worthy of note that the survey endeavored to test the 
ability of churches to support an educated ministry. Here again many 
factors play a part. It seems quite clear, however, that among the Disciples 
the churches are capable of supporting at least twice the number of men 
that are properly trained. 

In the early part of this paper reference was made to the motives which 
led to the formation of theological seminaries. These motives cannot be 
reviewed here nor their value discussed. What is of equal importance, 
perhaps, is the matter of the means by which the accomplishment of these 
motives or others may be achieved. As far as the Disciples were concerned 
the Biblical and practical aspect of theological education have probably 
been uppermost. Perhaps it may not flatter our pride to reflect that we 
have not been such a peculiar people in this as we might have thought. 
There are, of course, many seminaries which have always and still do 
emphasize their belief in the supreme importance of theology. On the 
other hand, I believe that the majority of the seminaries are maintaining 
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Perhaps the main tendency among our Disciple endeavors has been to 
catch up with the main procession. We will delude ourselves 1f we fail to 
realize that the main procession is moving pretty rapidly. For instance, 
just about the time we begin to accept the standard of four years college 
and three years seminary, many of the seminaries begin to agitate the 
matter of four years for the seminary, or, in other words, four years of 
work beyond the A. B. for one to receive the B. D. Failing to achieve this 
ideal, many of the seminaries are offering a year’s work in advance of the 
B. D., though the terminology and practices are still in rather a chaotic 
condition. 

Related to this is of course the tendency toward the enriching of the 
curriculum. The seminaries in the American Association of Theological 
Schools are working on the matter of the curriculum, but certainly not 
with the idea of bringing about any uniformity. One of the reasons for 
considering this problem lies in the fact that new courses and new depart- 
ments are rapidly being added. One must then face the question of plac- 
ing these subjects in the curriculum. 

While some of this may be a matter of fads and hobbies, much of it 
goes back to an honest recognition of the tremendously enlarged intel- 
Jectual world in which the minister lives and works. It is therefore simply 
the matter of honestly recognizing such facts that leads many men to ad- 
vocate this enlargement. That it may come in time seems to me quite prob- 
able, but I am personally inclined to believe that a number of other matters 
need attention before such a step can be taken. 

Among the Disciples the prevailing situation seems to be as follows 
as far as institutions are concerned. The order of grouping has no 
significance. 


First, we have a group of standard colleges, I think each of these 
offers a course at least approaching a ministerial A. B., though such 
courses are not being emphasized as they were a generation ago. 


Second, there is a group of non-accredited colleges. Some of these 
emphasize ministerial training and give a large proportion of theological 
courses, others follow a practice about like that of the accredited colleges. 


Third, we also have a group which we might call ministerial training 
schools, though it is difficult to find a term acceptable to all. Most of these 
offer Arts degrees though the work is largely theological. Their chief aim 
and purpose is the training of ministers rather than the teaching of the 
usual arts and science subjects. Some of them are located near other edu- 
cational institutions. 

Fourth, we have a group of foundations or institutions affliated with 
theological seminaries or universities. 

Fifth, there is a group of five institutions, four of which are called 
College of the Bible, one College of Religion. Each offers a B. D. degree. 
I think four still use the so-called telescopic plan, six years for the com- 
bined A. B.-B. D. course. I have been told that one of this four is planning 
to accept the standards of the American Association of Theological 
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Schools. Others are considering standardization. One of the five has 
accepted the standards and has been accredited by the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. 

Sixth, a number of men preparing for the ministry are securing their 
training in theological seminaries supported by other denomination. Most 
of them have already secured an A. B. from one of our own colleges 
though the number of men have secured their under-graduate training in 
tax-supported schools or colleges of other churches is increasing, not only 
in such schools but in almost all others. 

Disregarding many details and variations these seem to me to be the 
natural grouping of institutions and methods by which our ministers are 
being trained at present. What of the future? 

Frankly, I dislike the role of a prophet especially in these days. Never- 
theless I venture a prediction with the consciousness that it may be called 
“wishful thinking” or whatever term is now used to describe that process. 
While I believe that the general situation described above will continue, 
still, I believe that the Disciples should and will support several standard 
theological seminaries and increasingly our ministers will secure their 
theological training in them. 

Having ventured this prediction it probably is incumbent upon me to 
give a reason for the faith not hope that is within me, not so much about 
the possibility as the desirability of the prediction here made. 

I should like to return to the point of view about the Disciples men- 
tioned previously in this paper. That point of view about the history and 
ideals of the Disciples furnishes us with material for consideration con- 
cerning valid motives and methods for supporting theological education. 
This is not to encourage or perpetuate denominational attitudes or posi- 
tions. On the contrary, I believe it is the surest and most effective way of 
breaking down sectarianism. I, for one, believe that our fathers had some 
valuable and valid ideals and positions for the Christian world. Recog- 
nizing the complex, diverse, and even contradictory elements in our early 
history we may still be sure that they were shot through with recognition, 
sympathy and compassion for the needs of that time. High courage, free- 
dom and self-sacrifice were constantly manifested. The scholarship of that 
time, especially regarding Biblical and Religious matters was known, ac- 
cepted and used in a measure far in advance of the general educational 
levels which prevailed particularly in the area where our fathers worked. 

These and other qualities should compel our admiration and respect, 
they should inspire us to try to meet and serve the situations prevailing 
in our days with the spirit and ideals which were used then. 

Weare of course, aware that these qualities became obscured but did not 
die during the second and third generations of our movement. As I have 
said elsewhere our interests became centered upon our “plan” rather than 
our “plea.”’ The light may have failed but it did not die. I believe that it 
is reviving in these days. My heart’s desire and prayer to God for my 
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brethren, the Disciples, is that they may recapture the vital and dynamic 
ideals which were so potent in the leaders of the first generation. 


I am encouraged to believe that this is taking place. Since 1920 courses 
in the History of the Disciples have multiplied in our colleges and semi- 
naries. In some cases some of them may not be much to brag about but in 
spite of any defects they do expose the students to the better qualities of 
our early life and thought. Other things make me believe that we can con- 
tribute toward the coming of the Kingdom of God if we can recapture our 
lost vision and go forward in no sectarian spirit. 

I believe that to do this we need among other things several good 
theological seminaries, where the right type of work can be done under 
favorable circumstances, where men may learn of the spirit of our pioneers 
and go forth to perpetuate it, not in the building of a denomination but 
toward the strengthening of common Christian interests and forces, the 
promotion and practice of Christian unity, and the advancement of the 
church and of the Kingdom of God. 


HELPFUL BOOKS CONCERNING THE MINISTER 
AND HIS TASK 


Alonzo Willard Fortune* 


If the publishing of books is any indication, there is an awakened interest 
in the practical phases of the minister’s task. We perhaps cannot be 
great preachers and pastors, but we should want to be the best that is 
possible for us. If we are to be as efficient as possible, we must possess 
good books and spend much time with them. The minister’s reading 
takes him into a wide field, but he should have special interest in the 
books which discuss his own particular task. The purpose of this article 
is to indicate some recent books on the work of the ministry which the 
writer has found to be especially helpful. 

The modern minister’s task is so complicated that it is impossible to 
set limits to it, but one who has been in the active ministry for any length 
of time realizes that there are certain phases upon which he must con- 
centrate his interest. Many books are being written on these various 
phases, and in this article there is an attempt to classify some of these 
with the hope that some ministers may find help to direct them in their 
reading along particular lines in which they may feel their need of guid- 
ance. The classification cannot be definite, as some books cover a wider 
field than others; but in most cases it is possible to indicate the emphasis 
of the particular book. 

1. Preachers and the Contribution of Preaching. 

If the minister is to succeed, he must believe in the importance of 
preaching. There is a tendency at the present time to discount the con- 
tribution that is made through preaching, and unless the minister is well 
informed concerning the place of preaching in the history of the church 
he is in danger of depreciating his task. The one who understands the 
contribution which preaching has made to the building of the kingdom 
across the centuries will realize that he has committed his life to a work 
that is of fundamental importance. Every minister should be acquainted 
with the great preachers of the past and present, and he should under- 
stand what they have sought to accomplish through their preaching. 

There are some books that retain their value even though they are 
classed as old. Two of the best books on the history of preaching are apt 
to be overlooked by younger ministers because of their date. No one can 
read The History of Preaching by T. Harwood Pattison (American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1903) without being impressed with the fact 
that preaching has been an important factor in the development of the 
Kingdom of God. Alfred Ernest Garvie in the first half of The Christian 
Preacher (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921) gives a scholarly discussion 
of the contribution of preaching, beginning with Jesus and ending with 
Charles Silvester Horne. Any minister who reads these two books should 
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not only be inspired to do his best in preaching, but he should discover 
elements of strength and weakness which should be of great help to him. 

Prophets of the Soul by Joseph Gray (The Abingdon Press, 1936) 
was written to show “the part taken by preachers, as such, in the progress 
of liberal thought in American Protestantism.” The author also expresses 
the hope that his book will help the younger ministers to regain the “‘sense 
of the primacy of preaching.” He gives an excellent interpretation of 
about a dozen American preachers of the past who led in important phases 
of Christian thought and action. 

When one reads American Preachers of Today by Edgar DeWitt 
Jones (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1933) he feels that he has become 
acquainted with many of the most influential preachers of the present. 
He is impressed with the fact that they believe that preaching is im- 
portant in our day and that the need of the world should challenge us to 
our best. As one lives with these men he gets a glimpse into their method 
of study and of sermonizing which should be very helpful. 

When one reads these books with open mind and heart he must feel 
that when he chose the ministry he was identifying himself with an illus- 
trious line of preachers. If he believes in the Kingdom of God, the reading 
of these books will strengthen his belief in the importance of preaching, 
for he will be made to realize that it has held a prominent place through 
the centuries. 

2. Preaching in our World. 

Gaius Glenn Atkins in Preaching and the Mind of Today (Round Table 
Press, 1934) gives a brilliant discussion of some of the problems in con- 
nection with preaching in our world. The mention of the titles of some 
of his chapters is sufficient to indicate his conception of the difficulties 
confronting the minister of today; preaching under fire; the changing 
phases of Christian preaching ; and the challenge of secularism. 

William Adams Brown in The Minister His World and His Work 
(Cokesbury Press, 1937) discusses “the world in which the minister 
must do his work” and “what the world has a right to expect of the 
church.” Dr. Brown also discusses the substitutes for God that are being 
proposed in our day and the requirements of the minister who would 
be able to present something better than these substitutes, and thus be 
able to serve our age. 

The one who is anxious to serve our age through his preaching will 
find Rev. John Doe, D. D. by Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. (Harper and 
Brothers, 1935) a most helpful book. Although this is a small book it is 
stimulating to the reader. That is indicated by the titles of his chapters: 
Dr. Doe looks at his world; the world looks at Dr. Doe; what must 
Dr. Doe do? how can Dr. Doe do it? There is in this book a very interest- 
ing summary of the results of a survey that was made of different types 
of people to determine their conception of the attitudes of ministers toward 
various phases of religion and life in our world. 


We Prophesy im Part by Willard L. Sperry (Harpers, 1938) is the 
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1938 Lyman Beecher Lectures. It is difficult for a Lyman Beecher lec- 
turer to find an unworked field, but there is a freshness about these lectures 
that fascinates. Dr. Sperry discusses some of the characteristics of the 
prophet and the demands which these make of the minister who would 
be a prophet in our world. Two sentences in the Preface indicate the 
direction in which the lecturer was to go: “Sermons, however, are not 
preached to a motionless world. They are preached to men and women 
who are on the march.” 

George A. Buttrick in the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1931 on Jesus 
Came Preaching (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931) dealt with the task of 
preaching in our world, as the sub-title, “Christian Preaching in the 
New Age,” would indicate. He sought to answer the questions whether 
there is room for the preacher today and whether Christ is still the 
preacher’s authority. He indicated what he regards as essential for the 
one who would preach Christ to the mind of today, or to our social order, 
or to the individual in our world. 

There are some excellent books on the evangelistic message and method 
for our day. The following should be mentioned as especially helpful: 
Evangelism in a Changing World by Ambrose M. Bailey (Round Table 
press, 1936) ; Evangelism in the New Age by Austin Kennedy de Blois 
(The Judson Press, 1933); Are you an Evangelist? edited by Edwin 
Holt Hughes (The Methodist Book Concern, 1936) ; and The Message 
and Method of The New Evangelism, edited by Jesse Bader (Round 
Table Press, 1937). rae 
3. The Minister and His Qualifications. es 

The young minister would do well to read The Preacher of Today by 
John A. Morrison (The Warner Press, 1937), and any minister can read 
this book with profit. In these 136 pages the author treats in a practical 
and charming manner such subjects as the preacher today, his call, his 
gifts, his most grievous faults, the selection of a wife, and the beginning 
of his task. 

The Essentials of an Effective Ministry by Bishop H. A. Boaz (Cokes- 
bury Press, 1937) is also a small book of only 137 pages. These lectures 
were prepared for young ministers, and were delivered to four or five 
different groups. Bishop Boaz treats of such subjects as the spiritual 
qualifications of the minister, his religious experience, his call to preach, 
and his desire to be a shepherd. Although he places much stress on the 
spiritual qualifications, he stresses thorough preparation and preaching 
ability. 

Dear Bob by Ralph S. Cushman (Abingdon Press, 1934) is a smaller 
book than the two just mentioned, but it should be read by every young 
man who is now contemplating the ministry as a life calling. As the sub- 
title of the book would indicate, it is in the form of letters from a father, 
who has spent over thirty years in the ministry, to his son in college, who 
is seriously considering the ministry as his calling. In these seven letters 
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Dr. Cushman states very frankly some things to which the candidate for 
the ministry should give serious consideration. 

The Making of a Minister by Charles R. Brown (The Century Com- 
pany, 1927) was written for young men who are facing the ministry, but 
it is of practical value to all ministers. Out of an extensive experience in 
the ministry and in dealing with students Dr. Brown discusses various 
phases of the minister’s life and calling and gives some valuable sug- 
gestions. 

The Minister’s Job by Albert W. Palmer (Willett, Clark and Company, 
1937) contains only 102 pages, but it would be difficult to find so small 
a book that contained more helpful material for ministers. Dr. Palmer 
discusses the various functions of the modern minister and indicates the 
sort of man that is needed for this complicated job. He gives the “outline 
of personal self-measurement,” prepared by a committee of the American 
Association of Theological Schools, to assist the minister in determining 
his fitness for his job. 

The Ambassador by Bishop James Edward Freeman (The Macmillan 
Company, 1928), although an older book, can be read with great profit 
by one who is anxious to be as well qualified as possible for the work of 
the ministry. These chapters were given as the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
in 1928. The subjects with which Bishop Freeman dealt in his lectures 
are of vital concern to the young minister ; his credentials, his fitness, his 
assignment, his equipment, his loyalties, his technique, his perils, and his 
opportunities. 

U. S. Brown wrote If the Minister ts to Succeed (Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, 1937) to show why some men succeed and others 
fail. He says, “An efficient ministry is never an accident.” He states in a 
practical manner some of the things which are essential for a successful 
ministry. His last chapter is a summary of suggestions from outstanding 
church leaders on essentials of success. 

4. Sermonizing and Preaching. 

The Miracle of Preaching by J. Edgar Park (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936) is the Lyman Beecher Lectures of 1936. Dr. Park’s con- 
ception of the importance of preaching is indicated by a statement in the 
first lecture: “All bones grow from the ends. If you want to help a bone 
to grow, you must stimulate its ends. Preaching is the growing end of 
the bone of religion.” Concerning the importance of style in sermonizing 
Dr. Park says, “The whole problem of style is to get your hearer or 
reader to see what you see, its outline, its color, its movement, its mean- 
ing.” Dr. Park makes some valuable suggestions to preachers in his 
chapters on the preacher’s tools, the revision in his preparation of ser- 
mons, and in the delivery of sermons into which one puts all of himself. 

Effective Preaching, edited by G. Bromley Oxnam (The Abingdon 
Press, 1928) is a series of addresses which were delivered before the 
Boston University School of Theology by some of the leading preachers 
of America. There were fourteen addresses, and besides Dr. Oxnam, 
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these addresses were deliverd by such men as Halford E. Luccock, 
Charles E. Jefferson, Willard L. Sperry, Reinhold Niebuhr, Lynn Harold 
Hough, and S. Parkes Cadman. They dealt with phases of preaching 
which are of vital importance to the minister. 

Stand Up and Preach by Ambrose Moody Bailey (Round Table Press, 
1937) is a book that is easily read, and it contains many practical sug- 
gestions for preachers. The reading of this book not only makes one want 
to preach, but it also provides him with much valuable material which 
helps him to know what he ought to preach. 

Carl S. Patton in The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons (Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1938) has given a fresh and practical treatment of 
the familiar subjects in connection with preaching, such as the material 
of the sermon, the structure of the sermon, style in the sermon, and the 
delivery of the sermon. The reading of this book should inspire the 
preacher to prepare better sermons and deliver them more effectivly. 


Andrew Waterson Blackwood wrote The Fine Art of Preaching (The 
Macmillan Company, 1937) to exalt preaching as an art rather than a 
mere performance. He maintains that the sermon should be artistic from 
the formulation of the subject until it is a completed production. His many 
brief references to subjects, to sermon material, and to preachers are 
valuable hints which should stimulate one in his sermonizing. The minister 
who thinks of sermonizing as an art will find, as the last chapter sug- 
gests, that there is joy in the preparation. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s Speaking Art by Lionel Crocker (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1937) is a book that is full of human interest. One who 
aspires to be an effective extemporaneous preacher should read this book. 
He will find that instead of being the easy way, it is the most difficult. 
He will find that instead of requiring the least preparation, it demands 
that he be constantly preparing himself. 

Concerning the Ministry by John Oman (Harper & Brothers, 1937) 
was the result of a seminar in which the practical problems of the minister 
were considered. The book was written at the insistence of his students, 
and his conclusions are the result of a rich experience in teaching and in 
vital contact with preachers. He discusses the preacher as a prophet and 
has a helpful treatment of almost every phase of the preparation and de- 
livery of sermons. He has an attractive style, and a careful reading of 
the book should give one an exalted conception of his task of preaching. 

Dawson C. Bryan in The Art of Illustrating Sermons (Cokesbury 
Press, 1938) has discussed a subject that is of vital importance to the 
minister. A few well-chosen illustrations will sometimes transform a dull 
sermon into one that is gripping. This book not only indicates the method 
of some of the most successful preachers in collecting and using illustra- 
tions, but it passes on to the reader some of the best of these. 

There are a number of excellent books which discuss various types of 
sermons, such as evangelistic, missionary, social, doctrinal, and Biblical. 
The scope of this article does not permit even a brief statement of these 
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separate books. Reference, however, will be made to two books. One of 
these is The Preacher and His Missionary Message by Stephen Jared 
Corey (Cokesbury Press, 1931). The other is What To Preach by Henry 
Sloane Coffin (George H. Doran Company, 1926) which gives a splendid 
summary of the whole field. Any minister who has difficulty in deciding 
on what he should preach would do well to possess this book. 


5. Church Management. 

The modern minister is not only the preacher; he is also the director 
of the church that he serves. The officials of the church naturally look to 
him for leadership and he needs guidance. There are many suggestive 
books from which he can derive help in formulating his plans. 

Know Your Local Church by Bert Wilson (The Standard Publishing 
Company, 1935) is intended to stimulate the minister to familiarize him- 
self with every part of the life of the church that he is serving. The book 
indicates some of the things he should know and how he should proceed 
in obtaining that knowledge. 

Clarence Lemmon in The Art of Church Management (The Bethany 
Press, 1933) gives a splendid treatment of the general principles which 
should determine the organization of the church. The book advocates the 
divisional plan, based upon function, and shows how this should work in 
the small church as well as in the large church. 

The minister can derive much help to guide him in the part which he 
is to have in the financial program of the church from Julius Earl Craw- 
ford’s book, The Financial Recovery of the Church (Cokesbury Press, 
1934). Dr. Crawford makes many valuable suggestions concerning the 
building of the financial program and the cultivating and enlisting of the 
constituents. The book contains a brief summary of the methods used by a 
number of churches. 


The Business Adminstration of a Church by Robert Cashman (Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1937) is a practical discussion of the whole task of 
church organization and management by one who is well qualified to 
speak on that subject, as he is the Business Manager of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Cashman assumes that the minister is the 
manager of the church he serves, and he endeavors to outline his task. 
When the minister reads this book he wants to be an administrator as 
well as a preacher. 


When Albert William Beaven wrote The Local Church (The Abingdon 
Press, 1937) he had as his aim the answering of two questions: What is 
the real purpose of the church? and in the light of that purpose, what 
should be its program to make its work the most effective? The value of 
this book is increased by the fact that the program that is suggested was 
developed by Dr. Beaven in a successful ministry in a large church. 

6. Pastoral Ministration. 

Any minister who has been in active service for any length of time will 
agree that one of the most important phases of his work is in connection 
with his pastoral relationship. While he is to feed the members of his 
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flock, he is also to care for them. He should want to be as helpful as pos- 
sible in his pastoral work, and there are many excellent books from which 
he can receive valuable suggestions. 

The Pastoral Ministry by Hampton Adams (Cokesbury Press, 1932) 
is a valuable book for pastors. It contains twelve chapters, six of which 
were delivered as lectures in the College of the Bible. This book stresses 
the importance of the pastoral work of the minister and seeks to make 
the minister realize that his function is not merely to make calls; he is to 
give spiritual ministration to the sick, to the bereaved, to the troubled, 
and to the perplexed. 

The Cure of Souls by Charles Thomas Holman (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1932) takes one into a field of new interest. This book is 
a scientific discussion of an important phase of pastoral ministration, as 
the title would indicate. It is divided into five sections: what ails sick 
souls ? the case-work method in the cure of souls; psychiatry and the cure 
of souls ; the function of religion in the cure of souls; and spiritual thera- 
peutics. The minister who reads this book carefully will realize that in his 
pastoral work he has a task more important than the mere “ringing of 
door bells.” 

Healing of Souls by Mcllyar Hamilton Bichliter (The Abingdon Press, 
1931) helps the minister to think of himself as a moral and spiritual 
healer. He discusses in a constructive and practical manner the troubles 
of people of all ages and conditions and makes some valuable suggestions 
as to what the minister can do to help. 

The Art of Ministering to the Sick by Richard C. Cabot and Russell 
L. Dicks (The Macmillan Company, 1936) is the cooperative work of a 
physician and a minister, both of whom are interested in the spiritual as 
well as the physical condition of the patient. Not many ministers can be 
as helpful in their visitations with the sick as is Rev. Dicks, for they are 
not as well trained for the task, and they do not have Dr. Cabot to co- 
operate with them. There are, however, many practical suggestions in 
the book which should be helpful to ministers. The suggestions in regard 
to the kit-bag, listening, quietness, prayer, and the Scriptures are es- 
pecially helpful. 

The pastor who is anxious to be helpful in visiting the sick will find 
Meditations for the Sick by Russell L. Dicks (Willett, Clark, and Com- 
pany, 1937) a valuable book. It contains meditations and prayers for the 
sick in various conditions, for the discouraged and troubled, for doctors 
and nurses, and for those who have regained their health. This book 
should help the pastor to know what to do and say, and it is the kind of 
book one would want to leave with a sick person. Dr. Dicks well says: 
“Under the stress of loneliness, or fear, or discouragement, of pain, the 
sick cannot take in a spoken statement; but they can read a statement, 
and they can think about it after they have read it.” 

Physician Pastor and Patient by George W. Jacoby (Medical Book 
Department of Harper and Brothers, 1936) is a scholarly treatment of 
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“Problems in Pastoral Medicine.’”’ Dr. Jacoby is Past President of the 
American Neurological Society. The book is divided into four parts, and 
three of these parts deal with problems in which the minister should be 
vitally interested. These three parts treat of religion and the patient, vital 
problems confronting the physician and the clergyman, and where medi- 
cine and religion join hands in everyday life. 

Personal counseling is coming to be an important phase of pastoral 
work, and wisdom and skill are needed if it is to be helpful. People come 
to the pastor with all sorts of problems, and he needs guidance if he is to 
contribute to the solving of these problems. Many books have been pub- 
lished recently that should be helpful to the pastor in personal counseling. 

Pastoral Phychology by Karl Stolz (Cokesbury Press, 1932) is in- 
tended to give the minister a phychological background for dealing with 
individuals. It was written to help the pastor in his conference with those 
who have conflicts-and adjustments that need to be made, with those 
who have diseased minds, and with those who come to him with personal 
problems. 

The one who is interested in personal counseling will find Solving 
Personal Problems by Harrison Sacket Elliott and Grace Loncks Elliott 
(Henry Holt and Company, 1936) a valuable book. The purpose of the 
book is stated in the “Foreword :” “The personality difficulties considered 
are those about which an individual might do something himself, if he had 
the requisite insight and skill, or are those for which he needs only the 
help which a skilled counselor can give. It is intended both for the person 
who wants help on his own problems and for the counselor who is called 
upon to give that help.” 

John Sutherland Bonnell, who has specialized in personal guidance to 
individuals who have moral and spiritual problems, has written a book, 
Pastoral Psychiatry (Harper and Brothers, 1938), based on his experi- 
ence. Leslie D. Weatherhead has written three excellent books which 
should be helpful to the pastor in personal counseling: Psychology in 
Service of the Soul (The Macmillan Company, 1930),The Mastery of 
Sex Through Psychology and Religion (The Macmillan Company, 1932), 
and Psychology and Life (The Abingdon Press, 1935). John Rathbone 
Oliver in Psychiatry and Mental Health (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936) 
has given an extensive bibliography on pastoral psychiatry. This bibliog- 
raphy covers thirteen pages and is arranged under six divisions, which 
enables one to select a field in which he may have special interest. 

7. Conducting the Worship. 

There is a growing realization in the evangelical churches of the con- 
tribution of worship to the religious life. Ministers are beginning to 
realize that the planning and conducting of the worship constitute an im- 
portant phase of their task. In his priestly function the minister is to lead 
the people into the presence of the Eternal. He needs guidance and there 
are many books from which he can derive help. 


Modern Man’s Worship by Bernard Eugene Meland (Harper and 
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Brothers, 1934) is a splendid treatment of the new interest in worship and 
of some of the factors that have contributed to this. There is a fine state- 
ment on the contribution which worship makes to life. This book is of 
practical value to the minister, for he cannot lead in the worship, until he 
appreciates its significance. 

Our Heritage in Public Worship by D. H. Hislop (T. & T. Clark, 
1935), is in a class by itself. If the minister could read but one book on 
worship it should be this. Dr. Hislop gives an excellent treatment of the 
psychological basis of worship. He gives an interesting survey of the 
characteristic features of the worship of the various sections of the church 
and makes some valuable suggestions as to how elements of these can be 
incorporated in our worship. 

Worship by Evelyn Underhill (Harper and Brothers, 1937) follows 
in a general way the plan of Dr. Hislop’s great book. Much stress is placed 
on the mystical element in worship, and the one for whom worship is 
merely a performance could read this book with much profit. 

Andrew Landale Drummond has made a valuable contribution to an 
appreciation of worship in The Church Architecture. of Protestantism 
(T. & T. Clark, 1934). He traces the development of church architecture 
during the centuries, and especially in Protestantism. He discusses the 
relation of architecture to worship, and indicates the contribution which 
art can make to religion. He makes some practical suggestions for im- 
proving unsatisfactory church buildings. 

Reality in Worship by Willard L. Sperry (The Macmillan Company, 
1926) although written a dozen years ago still merits a place on the front 
shelf. The reading of this book has given many a minister a vision of 
what he might accomplish in conducting the worship in the church that 
he serves. A minister will want to preach some sermons on worship after 
he has read this book. 

The Recovery of Worship by George Walter Fiske (The Macmillan 
Company, 1931) is a stimulating book. It sets forth in a practical manner 
the need for “more worshipful worship” and indicates some of the factors 
that contribute to this. Dr. Fiske calls attention to the perils uf the misuse 
of aids in worship. 

Edwin A. Goldsworthy has given a practical treatment of the subject 
of worship in Plain Thoughts on Worship (Willett, Clark & Company, 
1936). The minister who feels the need of guidance in his own prepara- 
tion for conducting the worship of the church to which he ministers will 
find this a helpful book. The book contains many valuable suggestions for 
formulating worship programs and for developing a spirit of worship in 
the church. 

While Prayer and Worship by Douglas V. Steere ( Association Press, 
1938), is intended as a guide to private devotions, it throws much light 
on corporate worship. Although containing only seventy pages its value 
is not to be measured by its size. 

There are many books that discuss the place of music in worship. One 
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of the most practical of these is Worship in Music (The Abingdon Press, 
1929). This is a symposium edited by Edwin H. Hughes, who con- 
tributes three of the ten chapters. These writers consider music in its 
relation to religion, theology, and worship. They discuss hymns, choirs, 
and choirmasters. 

The Singing Church by Edmund S. Lorenz (Cokesbury Press, 1938) 
is an interesting and helpful book. It is divided into three parts: the char- 
acter of the hymn; history of the development of the Christian hymn ; 
and practical hymnology. 

8. Personal Problems of the Minister. 

The minister is first of all a man, and he should seek to be a Christian 
in all of his relationships. He is to serve the church and the community 
seven days in the week, and he needs to have the right attitude toward 
these personal problems that are constantly arising. There are several 
excellent books front which he can receive much help. 

Edwin H. Byington makes some valuable suggestions in The Minister's 
W eek-Day Challenge (Richard R. Smith, 1931). He says while those in 
most professions are specializing in narrower fields, the minister’s field 
is constantly being enlarged. Dr. Byington deals with some of the most 
important problems with which the minister is confronted. 


Ethical Dilenumas of Ministers by Frederick F. Mueller and Hugh 
Hartshorn (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937) is based on a study con- 
ducted with several hundred pastors of various Protestant groups. There 
is a statement of the ethical problems confronting the minister, such as 
marriage and divorce, social and civic obligations, methods of financing 
the church and standards of church membership, professional relations 
with other ministers and churches, special privileges and perquisites. 
Then there is a statement of the attitude of ministers and seminaries 
toward these problems. The purpose of the book is to help the minister 
to determine what his attitude should be. 

William H. Leach in The Making of the Minister (Cokesbury Press, 
1938) considers many of the problems with which the minister is con- 
fronted and the demands which these make upon him. This book covers 
almost every phase of the life of the minister. 

Maturing in the Ministry by Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff (Round Table 
Press, 1938), as its title would indicate, presents a challenge to the 
minister who has been at his task. It indicates the exacting demands which 
the modern ministry makes upon a man. It points out some of the possi- 
bilities and dangers before him. It warns him against temptations and 
pitfalls. It calls attention to some of the essentials for maturing success- 
fully in the ministry. 

There are many other books of recent date on various phases of the 
minister’s task which some may find more helpful than some mentioned 
above. The length of the article has made it necessary for the writer to 
limit his selection. All the above-mentioned books, as well as some others, 
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are assigned in courses which the writer is teaching in the College of the 
Bible, and he has been able to check his estimate of their merits by the 
judgment of his students. 


A FEW OPINIONS 


The College of the Bible in deliberating on the matter of standards has 
tried to think not simply of its own program but of the whole problem 
of educating our ministry. On this account an effort was made to secure 
the opinion of some of our brotherhood leaders. Each was asked the ques- 
tion—Should the Disciples of Christ maintain one or more institutions 
which conform to the standards of the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools? This did not refer principally to The College of the Bible, 
though many expressed opinion about the program upon which it has 
been engaged. 


Some of the expressions in the order in which they were received are 
given below. It seemed that they might be of interest in view of the article 
on “Theological Education Among the Disciples” which is given in this 
issue of The Quarterly. 


I have known of The College of the Bible’s decision to accept the standards 
of the American Association. While I make no pretensions of being an authority 
in this field, I received the announcement with satisfaction, feeling that it was a. 
step forward not only for The College of the Bible but for the Disciples. 

Geo. Walker Buckner, Jr., 
Indianapolis,. Indiana 


(World Call) 


Our brotherhood like all religious bodies is dependent upon its ministry for 
its service. This has been clearly in the minds of the leaders of our brotherhood 
since Alexander Campbell founded Bethany College. To meet the needs of 
our day and generation, our educational institutions must increasingly raise the 
standards for the training of ministers. Certainly the requirements from the 
American Association of Theological Schools are none too high for our educa- 
tional institutions to meet fully. At least one of our brotherhood institutions 
should be so equipped as to make it possible for our brotherhood to make its 
contribution in achieving the highest possible standards of work. 

Robt. M. Hopkins, 
New York 
(World’s Sunday School Association) 


I am much interested in the important stride The College of the Bible has 
taken by way of accepting the standards of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. I should believe that all of the friends of the College will 
rejoice in this important decision. ; The next twenty-five years are certain to 
lay upon the ministry heavy obligations and no man can be too well trained for 
this high vocation in a troubled and changing world. Asa loyal alumnus I rejoice 


send my heartiest congratulations. 
and ® Edgar DeWitt Jones, 


Detroit, Mich. 
(Central Woodward Christian Church) 
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The rapid growth in attendance upon our institutions of higher education 
and the consequent large numbers of graduates competing for appointment has 
forced colleges and universities to raise their standards in preparation for the 
several professions like law and medicine. Similarly there should be among the 
colleges of the Disciples of Christ, Bible colleges whose standards are on the 
same high plane. 

The College of the Bible with its traditions and history so long established 
in the heart of the Disciples is particularly challenged to meet the requirements 
of the American Association of Theological Schools, which specify that students 
before admission must complete a full college course. By such means, the 
ministry of the Church will secure recognition of sincerity and scholarship which 
will command and hold the respect of the other learned professions. 

Louis A. Hopkins, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(University of Michigan) 


I heartily approve of the step which The College of the Bible has taken and 
shall be glad to have you make any use of this statement you may see fit: 

One urgent need which is upon every protestant group is for a well-trained 
ministry. Without it we cannot expect to do the work of the church in our 
present day. I am happy to learn that The College of the Bible is accepting the 
standards of the American Association of Theological Schools and believe that it 
is a step forward that they are requiring an undergraduate degree for admission 
to their work. 

Kenneth I. Brown, 
Hiram, Ohio 
(Hiram College) 


IT have been greatly pleased to learn that The College of the Bible has 
decided to accept the standards of the American Association of Theological 
Schools and build its program in accordance with those standards. This seems 
to me to be definitely in line with progressive education in the field of preparing 
religious leaders. The setting of the standard by the American Association of 
Theological Schools requiring a college education for admission to the courses 
of the institution that are members of that Association, is in line with the steps 
of other professional schools. 

My study of the education of the ministry of the Disciples of Christ and the 
larger field of the American ministry has lead me to be a very definite advocate 
of higher training for the ministry of the Disciples of Christ. If the church, and 
its leadership, is to be the influence for good that it might be in the community 
and the nation in the building of a better life, it must have a leadership that can 
direct the leadership in all other fields. That is to say, that the ministry of the 
church must by all of its qualifications and training be capable of leading the 
leadership of the community and the nation if the church is to be effective in its 
program of building the Kingdom of God. 

That is saying in a very general way and briefly why I believe the ministry 
should be exceptionally well-trained and why I believe the Disciples of Christ 
should build its institutions that are training ministers to meet the highest 
standards in education. 

As you know, I had the rare opportunity to visit and study rather minutely 
more than fifty of the leading theological schools in the U. S. and Canada. The 
leading institutions of every religious body were included in this group. As a 
result of this wide contact I felt that there was a very definite deficiency in the 
matter of standardization of our Disciple Theological Schools as compared with 
many of the schools of other religious bodies. I, therefore, rejoice in the steps 
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which you have taken at The College of the Bible and trust it will mean a much 
larger educational opportunity for the young men of the future who prepare for 
the Christian ministry in your institution. 
R. B. Montgomery, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
(Lynchburg College) 


I am glad that The College of the Bible has decided to take on the standards 
of The American Association of Theological Schools. I believe this to be a long 
step forward in the training of our ministry. However, it seems to me that you 
should make known as thoroughly as possible the courses required, so that 
under-graduates may prepare for this training. 

H. S. Hilley, 


Wilson, N, C. 
(Atlantic Christian College) 


In answer to your letter with reference to the advisability of the Disciples 
of Christ having one or more schools for graduate professional training for 
ministers. To this I would unhesitatingly say yes. Such would be in line with 
our tradition over one hundred years. We are stressing education. We should 
be eager to have our ministers receive the best educational and professional train- 
ing possible. By not having such many of our graduate students go to eastern 
schools and a number of them are lost to our ministry because they are given 
attractive offers and desirable pulpits. 

To establish the kind of a graduate school you have in mind in your letter 
will require careful planning and considerable funds. It is a long hard road and 
someone or some group must be willing to pay the price. 

Jesse M. Bader, 
New York, N. Y. 
(Federal Council of Churches of Christ) 


I am very pleased to know The College of the Bible has decided to accept 
the standards of the American Association of Theological Schools and thus 
will require a college education for admission to its courses. I believe the 
Disciples of Christ should support one or more institutions for the training of 
ministers which will meet the requirements of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 

The College of the Bible has taken a timely step; one that will show positive 
results in the years ahead. I commend you leaders for vision and foresight in 


this matter. 
J. Warren Hastings, 


Seattle, Washington 
(University Christian Church) 


I think there is no question but the Disciples of Christ should support one 
or more such institutions with standards as high as those set by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. If the Disciples of Christ are to make their 
largest contribution to the present day world, men must be trained to make that 
contribution. I wrote you earlier expressing my joy that The College of the 
Bible has set such standards for itself. . 

However, there is still another question involved in this matter which I am 
sure you have in mind. Should the Disciples of Christ endeavor to maintain 
separate institutions for the training of ministers or should they cooperate with 
other communions in this training? Regardless of what time will bring in 
developments in this direction, I am quite convinced that the brotherhood 
should support The College of the Bible in its effort to raise the standards of 


training for our ministers. 
= R. W. Hoffman 


Springfield, Mo. 
(School of the Bible, Drury College) 
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It is a source of satisfaction to know that The College of the Bible, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has decided to accept the standards of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, and require a college course as a pre-requisite for ad- 
mission. Students and churches sensing the increasing demands made on the 
ministry today will be quick to support such a program. Better preachers 
rather than more preachers are required for the modern ministry, and the school 
that prepares to train such a leadership will undoubtedly have the hearty support 
of those who are considering the long future. 

R. H. Crossfield, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


I consider it most commendatory that The College of the Bible has accepted 
the standards of and has taken membership in the American Association of 
Theological Schools. This assures our movement of a place in the foremost 
rank of ministerial educational institutions. This is as it should be, since our 
heritage from our founders as well as the genius of our movement demand no 
less. I am deeply gratified to see The College of the Bible thus continue the 
high standing of our people. 

L. C. Anderson, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Chapman College) 


The question, “Should the Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) support 
one or more institutions, for the training of ministers, which meet the require- 
ments of the American Association of Theological Schools?” The question 
is a most interesting one. There can be but one answer, that answer is “most 
certainly.” We need such an instution, not only as a matter of pride, but we must 
have such an institution to supply a great need. 

It will be a tragedy if the Disciples of Christ do not support such an in- 
stitution, because it will answer a great need and we should avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to offer to the young men of our ministry such cultural 
training. 

A. E. Cory, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Pension Fund of Disciples of Christ) 


Any movement that is set for fuller preparation of young men for the 
ministry must have the hearty endorsement of every intelligent Christian. For 
this reason the Disciples should give their most cordial endorsement of the 
proposed plan of The College of the Bible to require a college education for 
admission in accepting the standards of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools. In general, I share the conviction of an increasing number 
that Christian Unity, for which the Disciples plead, will be hastened by inter- 
denominational seminaries, in which common studies and common experiences 
are shared, and that the Disciples cannot properly equip many so called “colleges 
of the Bible.” Until a happier mood shall come in the Churches of America 
it may be necessary to equip at least one of our colleges to render this service 
for Disciple students. Nothing less than the goal The College of the Bible 
has set can merit our support. 

Finis S. Idleman, 
New York City 
(Central Church of Disciples of Christ) 


In reply to the question “Should the Christian Churches support one or 
more institutions, for the training of ministers, which meet the requirements 
of the American Association of Theological Schools?” I would say that the 
conflict of different ideologies in the world today make an entirely new demand 
on the minister for intellectual equipment. The Church today must not only 
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out-serve Communism and Fascism, but it must out-think them: This means 
that the Disciples, whom I believe have a specially favorable interpretation of 
the Christian Gospel as fundamental democracy, should stress the best in- 
tellectual as well as spiritual preparation of ministers. Therefore, I would 
answer your question strongly in the affirmative. 

S. G. Inman, 


New York City 
(Committee on Cooperation in Latin America) 


; TF the Disciples of Christ could be brought to accept the dictates of wisdom, 
it is my judgment that they would concentrate on one foundation for the train- 
ing of ministers of various types. It is conceivable, yes, desirable, that the 
qualified be trained at a single graduate school. We need nothing so funda- 
mentally as @ program for church developement. 

Now, whether we can expect The College of the Bible to assume the train- 
ing of leadership of eight thousand organizations presents quite a problem. It 
is a matter which should not be decided by the institution but in the counsels 
of the Brotherhood. A planning commission, guided by available facts, could 
set the lines of development. However, I could hope that The College of the 
Bible would be the choice for the seminary location. 

Neal K. McGowan, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Christian Churches of Southern California) 


I feel that I am not sufficiently acquainted nor have I sufficient background 
to write anything concerning the requirements of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. I do want to say that I am sincerely interested in the 
work of The College of the Bible and I believe it is a great step to try to make 
it our outstanding Graduate School. 

Sometimes I grow a little concerned about the men who are not able to 
take an arts and a graduate course in preparing for the ministry. In some 
ways it seems too bad that such men so frequently have to attend schools 
where very inadequate training, and too often the wrong kind of spirit is given. 
On the other hand, it is a sincere conviction with me that everything that can 
be done to raise the standard of our ministry and to encourage the very best 
type of graduate work should be done. In this regard I believe The College 


of the Bible is giving some real leadership. : 
H. Bruce Stainton, 


Ontario, Canada 
(The Co-operation of Disciples of Christ) 


Disciples of Christ will honor their heritage and command the future 
through supporting at least one institution for the training of ministers which 
will meet the requirements of the American Association of Theological Schools. 

There will always be place among us for consecrated intelligence of vary- 
ing degrees, but we dare not fail to provide premier leadership for days that 


will be increasingly exacting upon ministers. 
Roger T. Nooe, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
(Vine Street Christian Church) 


“T have heard with interest of the purpose on the part of The College of 
the Bible of Lexington to establish such courses as would be calculated to 
train ministers of the Disciples of Christ according to the requirements of the 
American Association of Theological Schools. I am in great sympathy with 
such projects, for these days of ministerial preparation ought to be, in the 
first place, as broad and comprehensive as a liberal arts course, and in the 
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second place, as discerning and particularly directed as such courses which 
you contemplate would provide for. I am satisfied the Disciples of Christ 
could well support two or three such institutions.” ; 
W. A. Shullenberger, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Central Christian Church) 


The Disciples of Christ can ill afford to pitch the training of their ministers 
in these exacting days on a lower standard than that set set by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. That The College of the Bible has de- 
cided to accept this standard and require a college education for admission, 
except in special cases, is distinctly a step in the right direction. Furthermore, 
it is an item of important Brotherhood news and an advance in our educational 
set-up which should and no doubt will be encouraged. 

Wm.F. Rothenburger, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Third Christian Church) 


I, personally, believe that there is need for one or more Disciples’ sem- 
inaries. I think that, if we have a plea that is sufficiently worth while, we 
need a seminary to train the proper leadership for the continuance of our 
organization. I find no difficulty, myself, in having fellowship with the 
ministers and members of any denomination. It is my opinion, of course, that 
we extend the Kingdom of God. But as long as we have a distinctive organi- 
zation with its own characteristic policies and methods of procedure, it seems 
only proper that we should encourage our graduate students to have the bene- 
fit of training in one of our schools. 

C. F. Cheverton, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Chapman College) 


I have read with considerable interest the announcements concerning the 
significant advance which The College of the Bible is making in definitely 
affiliating itself with the American Association of Theological Schools. With- 
out doubt this will mean much in raising the tone and level of our theological 
education. 

For some time I have felt that we, as a brotherhood, did not need many 
schools of religion. As I see it, we could meet our needs and discharge our 
responsibilities in this field of education more adequately by concentrating 
our efforts in about two or three centers. Two first class, recognized theo- 
logical schools would be entirely ample for all of our ministerial students 
who do not choose to enroll in the inter-denominational seminaries. By con- 
centrating our efforts in two or three centers we could maintain schools which 
would be on a par with other leading seminaries in the country, and could 
provide much more competent leadership than can be provided by many 
mediocre schools of religion. 

Because of its rich tradition, its present standing and resources, and its 
geographical location, I feel that the entire brotherhood should be actively 
interested in this most recent effort to make The College of the Bible truly 
represent the higher ideals of our great people in the preparation of leadership. 

I heartily commend the administration for this wise decision. 


M. E. Sadler, 
Austin, Texas 
(Central Christian Church) 
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: I sincerely hope that an increasingly large group of our ministers graduat- 
ing from our colleges will pursue graduate courses now available in our best 
schools: 
(1) That they may acquire that personal enrichment, and the 
culture which comes from a wider and deeper scholarship 
in pertinent fields, and 
(2) That they may be enabled adequately to meet the exacting 
demands of our modern world, for a mature, comprehensive 
and accurate understanding in religious leaders. 
C. C. Ware, 
Wilson, N. C. 
(North Carolina Christian Missionary Convention) 


The present situation is one which will continue to demand the very 
finest religious leadership that it is possible for the churches to afford. This 
can not help but mean that we must continue to emphasize the highest possible 
standard within the colleges and seminaries of our people. 

I recall the fact that Alexander Campbell in announcing the New Institu- 
tion set up plans for a college and also for a church school beyond the college. 
The college curriculum was planned on what for that day was a broad teach- 
ing program. The training in the church school was to be such as to fit 
adequately a carefully selected few for definite religious service. 

It seems that the present program of The College of the Bible with 
emphasis on admissions and standards will give the Disciples an institution 
for the training of religious leaders that will be on the way to a position of 
genuine leadership in this field. I wish you well in the undertaking. 

W. H. Cramblet, 
Bethany, W. Va. 
(Bethany College) 
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WHAT IS FORM-GESCHICHTE? 


Daniel Curtis Troxel* 


The Religious Book Club Bulletin characterizes one of its recent 
selections in the following manner: “The volume is one of solid sub- 
stance, developing a new approach to the New Testament which is likely 
to influence many aspects of Christian thinking.” This statement raises 
two important questions: What is this new approach? And what will it 
do to Christian faith? This paper will deal with the former of these two 
questions. Its timeliness is thus guaranteed by the publicity given it by 
the Religious Book Club, which definitely attempts to put new things 
before its readers. 

Form-geschichte? is a critical method of studying Biblical materials. 
Its “way of consideration” (Betrachtungsweise), its “chief point of view” 
(Hauptgesichtspunkt), need to be clearly stated at the outset. The 
Synoptic Gospels, for example, are to be broken up into their component 
units—those little stories, sayings, parables—which go to make up the 
Gospel record. But interest is not focused so much upon this literary 
unit, as upon its development in its oral stage when, by repetition, it was 
assuming a fixed literary form. The place of emphasis, therefore, is on 
the period between Jesus and the time when these units became written 
documents. What was happening to the content in the period of oral 
transmission? Can we follow the process by which oral tradition was 
being shaped up into various forms, and these forms ultimately pieced 
together into canonical Gospels? Form-geschichte is a method of 
analyzing that process. 

The matter may be clarified for us by reminding ourselves that this 
new strange method of Biblical study has adopted the methods of analyz- 
ing “‘folk-lore.” Biblical materials which are anonymous and composite 
lend themselves to the methods pursued by folk-lorists. 

“Folk-lore is literature and like any art it has traditional, 
regional, stylistic forms which may be studied like any other art 


*Professor of New Testament, The College of the Bible. _ 
1Treatments of Form-geschichte in English should be cited for those who would like to make a 
further study of the subject. The following articles in Religious Journals give brief surveys of 


the method: : ; 
Cadbury, Henry J., Between Jesus and the Gospel, Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XVI, 


Jan., 1923, pp. 81-92. ; i 
Bultmann, Rudolf, The New Approach to the Synoptic Problem, Journal of Religion, Vol. III, 
No. 3, Summer, 1934, pp. 351-366. ‘ ; + 
Grant, F. C., Form Criticism and the Christian Faith, The Journal of the Bible and Religion, 
Vol. VII, Pt. 1, Feb., 1939, pp. 9-17, 48. ; 
The following books in English will prove beneficial also: 
Easton, Burton Scott, The Gospel Before the Gospels, 1928. 
Taylor, Vincent, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, 1933. 
Grant, F. C., Growth of the Gospels, 1935. ; ; wea 
A number of books, written in German, have been translated into English for the benefit of English 
readers: 
Dibelius, Martin, From Tradition to Gospel, 1934. 
Bultmann, Rudolf, The Study of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Kundsin, Karl, Primitive Christianity in the Light of Gospel Research, 1934, both translated 
by F. C. Grant and bound in one volume Form Criticism: A New Method of New Testament 
Research. ; ; oe : 
It is surprising that German studies which are critical of certain phases of the method have not 
been translated into English. One of these has been relied upon in this study: | 
Fascher, Erich, Die formgeschichtliche Methode: Eine Darstellung und Kritik, 1924. 
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‘forms. ... It is an oral art and involves all the special arts of oral 
narration, only some of which survive reproduction on the 
printed page. .. . Exaggeration is inherent in the play of imagi- 
nation ; distance and time are annihilated and natural phenomena 
are personalized spontaneously without rationalistic back- 
ground. The play of imagination, fundamental to folk-lore, is 
given direction by the great opportunity for wish fulfillment. 
More than in any other form of art there is the possibility of 
pleasurable identification, and whatever is thought of as most 
desirable in personal experience in any religion finds free ex- 
pression. In hero tales, as nowhere else, man can indulge his 
desires without running the risk of consequences or flying in 
the face of possibility ; thus the dead are brought to life, days are 
lengthened or shortened, the despised hero triumphs, and pride 
goes before a fall.’’1 


Thus Form-geschichte traces the pre-literary process of Biblical ma- 
terial in general and Gospel material in particular. It focuses its atten- 
tion upon those unknown, unliterary men who popularized the stories 
about their hero, Jesus, by word of mouth. For, no newspaper reporter 
was present with Jesus to take down his words; no transcribing instru- 
ment was available to give us an actual rescript of his stories; no cinema 
was installed to film the events; he himself wrote only on the sand. At 
least a generation passed before any writing was done, and during that 
generation the movement spread from Palestine to the Hellenistic world, 
from the Aramaic language to the Greek. And this dual transition took 
place in the period of oral transmission. 


Since the Synoptic Gospels are composite materials and owe their 
origin to oral tradition, they are the favored sphere of the application of 
the method. There are traces of oral formulations elsewhere, to be sure, 
in the Letters and Epistles, but they are more generally the literary 
products of definite religious personalities. The difficulties which beset 
us in the interpretation of the Synoptic materials are the very difficulties 
which “Die form-geschichtliche Methode” proposes to clarify. 


T- HOW APPROACH THE PROBLEM? 


The popular unacquaintance with Gospel research makes it necessary 
to set the stage a little more definitely. Our heritage is strongly Cal- 
vinistic rather than Lutheran or Anglican. And the Calvinists were 
Biblical in a stricter sense than either of the other groups. They kept more 
closely to the letter of the Holy Scriptures in both theory and practice. 
Calvin was a Biblical scholar in the fullest sense. His “Institutes”, ever 
increasing in size, betrayed the influence of his view of Biblical studies 
upon his mind. What he found in his Bible he felt bound to bring into his 


system. Wherever Calvin’s influence was felt, there was always a peril 
of literalism. 


1Benedict, Ruth, Article “Folklore,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, pp. 291, 292. 


in 
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But such rigidity cannot be imposed upon a four-fold Gospel canon. | 
A problem was created by the canonmakers which has not yet been 
solved. Tatian tried to solve it by his “Diatessaron” in which he clipped 
what he wanted and produced a single continuous Gospel narrative. 
Eusebius devised a scheme of tables to be affixed to the Gospels to facili- 
tate the location of parallel sections in the other Gospels. Thus, a recast 
of the four Gospels into one narrative, and a device of comparative tables, 
were two ancient ways of handling the problem. A third, a more insidious 
way was to harmonize all differences, occasioned by having four canonical 
Gospels, by a mental trick, a method which glosses over all differences in 
parallel accounts. It is stultifying to the intellect to force together that 
which definitely stands apart and which cannot be united except by 
allegorizing and symbolizing the contents of the materials. 

Furthermore, such rigidity cannot be imposed upon all kinds of 
literature. Law, history, poetry, prophesy; apocalypse, letter, and epistle 
must be dealt with in different ways, each in the way that is demanded 
by its type of material. So the Synoptic Gospels must be subjected to 
methods appropriate to their nature. They are built up of smaller units 
of obscure origin of varying degrees of validity, such as arise out of the 
current of preaching. About such material much must be known before 
it can be properly interpreted. It arose in memories and traditions, and 
therefore requires a peculiar artistic insight. Literalism is helpless in the 
face of such materials. 


Three different hypotheses have been offered for the solution of the 
problem created by the canonmakers: Tradition, in which it is conceived 
that the evangelists had drawn upon the oral tradition independently of 
each other; Source, in which the writers are assumed to have been 
independent of one another, but dependent on written sources; and Use, 
by the evangelists, of one another. The third hypothesis has been de- 
veloped through the latter half of the nineteenth century, and, by the 
method of literary criticism, has offered the two-document hypothesis for 
the solution of the problem of the likeness and differences between the 
Gospels. The priority of Mark to the other Synoptists was a priority in 
time, but not in historicity as was faultily claimed. The second member 
of this two-document hypothesis never passed beyond the stage of an 
hypothesis although many regarded it as a written document, or composed 
of multiple documents. The climax of literary criticism was reached in 
the analysis of documents and classification of sources by Paul Wernle? 
on the Continent and Sir John Hawkins? at Oxford, which took place at 
the turn of the twentieth century. 

The twentieth century has seen several excessive manifestations of 
Synoptic study. Literary criticism pressed on along traditional lines, 
but always more conjectural since the two-document foundation was 
warped out of balance. The hypotheses of Proto-Luke and the Four- 


1S ynoptische Frage, 1899. 
2Horae Synopticae, 1899. 
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Document foundation, proposed by Canon B. H. Streeter,t could not 
have been glimpsed except upon the basis of Mark and “Q” as they had 
been fixed in theory. But they show the direction in which we have been 
led astray. 


The first of the three above hypotheses is now having its inning. Its 
basic idea is the investigation and accentuation of oral tradition, and it 
has played a part in the debates over the origin of the Synoptic Gospels 
for about one hundred years. In the early stages of this emphasis, names 
like J. G. Herder,? J. G. Eichorn,? and J. C. L. Gieseler* appear. They 
insisted that our evangelists dipped into the oral stream of transmission 
in one way or another for their source material. More recently, workers 
in the Old Testament field have developed and perfected their methods of 
study in literary materials that have grown out of oral repetition. Many 
of these same men have turned their attention and applied their method 
to the Synoptic Gospels also. This is especially true of Hermann Gunkel. 
In his “The Folk-Lore of the Old Testament”, he shows his interest in 
poetic structure primarily, rather than in prose form. He suggests a four- 
fold classification of the materials: Myth, Saga, Legend, and Folk-tale, 
but does not carry through his classification in detail, preferring to 
classify his materials by subject matter. Even so, he feels that these 
poetic narratives originally existed in oral tradition, that they were written 
down exactly in the form in which they had long been told and retold, 
then they were fitted by other writers into longer narratives who molded 
them to suit their purposes. 


Form-geschichte, therefore, has two objectives : to explain the origin 
of the tradition about Jesus, and thus to penetrate into a period previous 
to that in which our Gospels and their written sources were recorded; 
and to make clear the intention and the real interest of the earliest tradi- 
tion. It assumes that during the period before the Gospels were written 
the tradition circulated largely in independent units of separate stories 
which lend themselves to a logical classification. These classifications are 
called “Forms”, whose formation was due to certain factors within the 
life of the Church itself. 


Il. WHAT IS MEANT BY FORM? 


The idea of “Form” occupies a chief place in the new method, and 
it is essential to have an understanding of it. Form as a title is applied to 
the different types of literary styles which characterize the little units of 
Gospel material, the little stories which are complete in themselves. No 
one can read the gospels without recognizing the fact that they are made 
up of scores of small incidents. These literary units are now taken from 
their contexts and classified according to their type or form. This is the 


1B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, 1924. 
‘J. G. Herder, Vom Erloser der Menschen, 1796. 
J. G. Eichorn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 1804. 


4J. C. L. Gieseler, Historisch-kritischer Versuch uber di 7 i 
deine Wao Sons er Versuch uber die Entstehung und die fruhesten Schicksale 
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method of procedure used by folk-lorists. Further understanding may 
be gained from a survey of the Forms employed by the leading exponents 
of Form-geschichte. 

Dr. Martin Dibelius,! Professor of New Testament in Heidelberg, 
seeks to recover the history of Gospel material through a classification of 
it based on its probable use in the Church. Therefore he lays stress on 
the sermon as determining the content of the Gospel material. “They 
(narratives and groups of sayings) show clearly what it was, that, more 
than anything else, led to the handing down of the tradition, viz. mis- 
sionary purpose was the cause and preaching was the means of spreading 
abroad that which the disciples of Jesus possessed as recollections.”2 His 
classifications of Forms are as follows: 


1. Das Paradigma, which was the grammatical name for the models 
for the preacher. These, while originally independent, were grouped by 
our Gospel writers into continuous stories, at the same time introducing 
editorial notes and other modifications. Dibelius finds in Mark only 
seven instances of the relatively unmodified paradigms: Mark 2:1-12 
Healing of the Paralytic; 2:18-22 Fasting ; 2:23-28 Plucking Grain on 
the Sabbath; 3:1-6 Sabbath Healing; 3:19f, 31-35 Jesus’ Relatives; 
10:13-16 The Children; 12:13-17 The Tribute Money. Each section is 
complete in itself; each is obviously constructed in order to understand 
the incident. Everything is subordinate to a central saying of Jesus which 
possesses wide application and from which the details of the story de- 
parted in the telling. 


2. Die Novelle, which were the product of the story-teller. These 
have definite characteristics. They describe Jesus as a miracle-worker, 
and thereby lose the essential of the paradigm in that there is no central 
saying of Jesus. Like the stories of good story-tellers there is vivid de- 
tail, heightened action, sometimes containing statements which detract 
from Jesus. Dibelius lists eight examples of this Form in Mark: 4:35-41 
The Storm at Sea; 5:1-20 The Demons and the Swine; 5:21-43 The 
Daughter of Jairus and the Woman with an Issue of Blood; 6:35-44 
Feeding the Five Thousand ; 6:45-52 Walking on the Sea; 7 :32-37 The 
Deaf and Dumb Boy; 8:22-26 The Blind Man of Bethsaida ; and 9:14-29 
The Epileptic Boy. These stories might enter Christian tradition in 
many ways: Old Testament model, Oriental or Greek source, apostolic 
experiences or even the narrator’s fancy. 

3. Die Paranese, which were sayings of an ethical nature. The say- 
ings of Jesus were collected to provide definite Christian teaching. This 
parenetic material is the “Gospel” in its original sense. Mark has very 
little of this Form. It is more readily exemplified in the material which 
is usually called “Q.” The aim for the collection is to give the Master’s 
counsels, explanations and commandments. The teacher is the bearer of 


this type of instruction. 


1Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 1919, English translation from second revised edition; 
From Tradition to Gospel. 
2Tbid., s. 13. 
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4. Minor Forms: Legends, which were elaborated paradigms and 
stories, where other persons than Jesus were extolled ; an unnamed Form 
in which a saying was elaborated by being dramatized into an event; 
Epiphanies, where supernatural beings reveal themselves to chosen wit- 
nesses; and Myths, where the deeds or words are reported as from a 
divinity, and which explains some cosmic phenomena or some observance 
in a cult. 


Dr. Rudolf Bultmann! undertakes to deal more comprehensively 
with the entire Synoptic material, especially with the sayings. He pro- 
ceeded, not from a “Sitz im Leben”, but from the material itself. This 
material he analyzed into its ingredients in order to make the method of 
its origin intelligible. His classification into Forms is somewhat clearer 
than that of Dibelius. He distinguishes between the sayings of Jesus and 
the narrative material. But he is not content merely to analyze the 
material ; he tries to discover the origin, influence, and editorial treatment 
of each unit. From this he would seek to determine the principles at work 
in collecting and arranging the material, and describes the method of each 
of the evangelists. 


1. Die Apophthegmata which are short, pithy sayings of definite 
acts placed in a historical setting. Apothegems are of two kinds: the 
controversial or pedagogic Form which would defend or inculcate some 
point in the belief or practice of the church. These may center in the 
disciples as well as in Jesus, and are the biographic Form. 


2. Die Herrenworte, which Words of the Lord are divided into five 
classes: a. Logia, or sayings in the form of maxims, not especially char- 
acteristic of Jesus, but resembling the Old Testament precepts; b. 
Prophetic and apocalyptic utterances, which are quite likely to be over- 
influenced by current apocalyptic beliefs; c. Sayings about the Law and 
Rules for the guidance of the Church; d. “Ichworte’’, sayings of Jesus in 
the first person singular number, and which imply something about Jesus’ 
self-consciousness ; and Parables, a class readily recognized. 


3. Der Erzahlungsstoff, a minor class, he admits, but including the 
healing and nature miracle stories. Miracles betray the atmosphere in 


which the stories took shape, and have.a limited amount of historical 
material. 


4, Die Tradition, another minor class, including the non-miraculous, 
seemingly historic narratives. About all that can be done with them is 
to divide them into strata according to origin, whether they be Palestinian, 
Jewish-Hellenistic, or pure Hellenistic. 


‘Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, 1921. Also two articles in Engli 

L 4 , . glish, The New Approach 
to the Synoptic Problem, The Journal of Religion, Vol. V1, No. 4, July, 1926, pp. 337-362 ee The 
Study of the Synoptic Gospels, Form Criticism, F, C. Grant, translator, 1934, pp. 11-75. 
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Dr. Martin Albertz! deals with a limited portion of the problem, Die 
Streitgesprache, or controversial dialogues as set Forms of Synoptic 
material, the development of which follow laws of their own. These laws 
are studied with the greatest care. And he feels that the dialogues are 
perfectly authentic, although needless details should be omitted. His book 
is devoted, largely, to the discussion of the relation between the original 
controversies and the later written accounts. In it, he groups his materials 
into two chief parts: Investigation and Results. 

Dr. George Bertram,? while independent of Bultmann, yet agrees 
with him in his principles of interpretation. His main interest is shown 
in the title of his book, and also the chief characteristic of his method. He 
calls it Form-geschichte, but in reality it is mere “Cult-history”.3 He 
stresses the Passion narratives which, he holds, are framed to express the 
religious reverence of the Church for Jesus. They are, therefore, cult 
legends, produced by cult motives. 

Dr. K. L. Schmidt? deals, not with the contents of the unit Forms, 
but with the connective tissue which binds unit to unit. This has to do 
especially with the references to time and place of the events. It is in 
these respects that Matthew and Luke make the most deviations from 
Mark, and here also Mark is most independent. These chronological 
and geographical references are found to be late in origin and less reliable 
than the units themselves. Mark’s material is found to consist of de- 
tached scenes, of which the Passion story is the longest, and these are 
strung together like beads bound together by phrases bearing time and 
place references. As a result, there can be no assurance of an outline of 
consecutive events in Mark, and it does not merit the confidence usually 
attributed to it. 


Here are five of the earliest investigators in the field of Form- 
geschichte. It is significant that they are independent of each other as 
manifested by their differences in terminology and in suggested classifica- 
~tions.© The word “Form-geschichte” appears in all of the titles except 
Bultmann’s, and he uses the term in his introduction. The idea of “Form” 
points to the types of classifications which embody in popular literature 

the traditions that have arisen during the period of oral transmission. 
| It is important to note that these methods of consideration were 
tested in classical philology and in the investigation of Folk-lore. And 
for one who has not familiarized himself with the techniques of these fields, 
there will be much difficulty in getting one’s bearings. Suffice it to say 
that Form-geschichte deals with the process by which little literary units 
came into being and by repetition achieved a certain fixed form. 


1Dia synoptischen Streitgesprache, 1921, also an article Zur Formengeschichte der Auferstehungs- 
berichte, in Zeitcshrift fur neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1922, Heft 4. 

2Die Leidensgeschichte Jesu und der Christuskult, 1922. 

3Fascher, Ibid., s. 171. 

4Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, 1919. 

5See table of comparisons, Fascher, Ibid., s. 196. 
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III. WHAT IS ITS RELATION TO HISTORY? 


The crux of the matter in evaluating Form-geschichte lies in its re- 
lationship to history. Care must be taken in the use of the word “history” 
as well as the word “Form.” “It is important, first of all, to recognize 
that the Gospel material has a history,” says Cadbury.1 The history of 
the material is one thing and the history it purports to tell is quite 
another. The history of the process of handing on tradition, and fixing 
it in writing is the history with which Form-history is concerned. Most 
every Christian, however, is concerned with recovering historical data 
about Jesus, stripped of its accretions. But the interests of those who 
had any part in transmitting the tradition were not primarily historical, 
especially not in our sense of the word. 

History is the chief concern and way of consideration of all of us who 
have been trained in modern colleges in biology, history, sociology, and 
psychology. This has given us a “modern-mindedness.” We trace things 
along the lines of their background, origin, and development. That the 
makers of our Gospels were not so historically minded is readily granted, 
but our historical methods are not discarded because of that. We still 
apply them even in the most difficult places, and with the most complex 
problems. 

It must be said that folk-loristic material does not serve to establish 
definite historical facts. “Folk-lore can never help in the reconstruction 
of political history: it is solely and singly concerned with the history of 
human ideas and their utterance in words and gestures, that is, in tales, 
songs, and rites.”? Folk-lore is a daughter of the Romantic Movement. 
Its founder was Jacob Grimm, the father of Teutonic folk-lore, whose 
influence was small until toward the end of the nineteenth century when 
German folk-lorists began to go back to him and use his methods. They 
seek to reconstruct the spirit of man “not as exemplified by the outstand- 
ing works of poets and thinkers, but as represented by the more in- 
articulate voices of the ‘folk’.”? So methods of folk-lore do not lead us 
unerringly to historical certainty. 

Does Form-geschichte fare any better than folk-lore in this respect? 
It, rather, meets its greatest difficulty at this essential point of relating 
Form to history and history to Form. It is one thing to trace the history 
of developing Forms and quite another to find in the Forms the history 
which they purport to tell. Fascher contends that in the attempt to create 
historical evidence for the oldest tradition Form-geschichte produces 
negative results.4 It is concerned with a theological matter, as K. L. 
Schmidt points out.® Since it is a theological matter it wrecks history. 


eS eee ats J. Art. Between Jesus and the Gospels, Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XVI. 
wdsnpe 5: : 


*Krappe, Alexander Haggerty, The Science of Folk-Lore, p. xx. 


*Krappe, Alexander Haggerty, The Science of Folk-Love, 1930, p. xv. 
4Fascher, Ibid., s. 213. 


“Schmidt, K. L., Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemein Literaturgeschichte, s. 134. 
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But the popularity of Form-geschichte rests upon its reputed ability 
to place the development of Forms in the stream of history. This, it must 
be said, is the basic idea of Dibelius. Fascher, however, calls this a 
delusion! for Forms originate not as the work of a situation nor of a 
definite stratum of people, but springs up spontaneously as anecdotes 
always do. “Sitz im Leben” demands that an analogy from the Form be 
posited, and analogy is not history. 

As we have seen, Dibelius makes much of the formation of these units 
of story and saying, fashioned by the repetition of those who went into the 
Hellenistic world for missionary preaching. The danger involved in his 
position is the use he makes of the patterns in the preaching in the Acts 
of the Apostles. These he makes the criteria of early Christian preaching. 
They indicate, he holds, the subject matter of the early apostolic preach- 
ing. They hold a kind of sovereignty over the Gospel narratives and have 
determined their thought. But, the sermons of the Acts of the Apostles 
are not such superb pieces of factual literature as may be supposed. In 
fact, they are found to be the same sort of traditional material as that 
which we have found in the Gospels. The sermons and narratives of the 
Acts of the Apostles are of the same developmental type as that found in 
the Gospels themselves. They are parallel cases of Form-geschichte. 
Both are to be treated alike and not one tested by the other. Some other 
criterion must be found for a critical judgment. 

For some of the Form-geschichtists, the Cult, or the Early Christian 
Church life, dominates the Form-making process. But even so, there is 
no special “Sitz im Leben” ascertainable,” for we do not know what the 
functions of the early church were in detail. And to conceive of the early 
church in Cult terms is not to consider it as an historical magnitude, but 
rather in dialectical terms. And dialectics also do violence to history. 

It is a mistake® also to determine the historical worth of fragments 
with the help of laws of Form and style, for it is no longer possible to 
guarantee historical worth by a division of material into such classifica- 
tions. Likewise, the laws of popular poetry are applied to the collected 
Gospel material. But again, history comes out the loser.4 F. C. Grant® 
has stated this conclusion in an incisive way: 


“Form criticism undertakes to apply the ‘laws’ governing 
oral tradition, and discover what was likely to be told, and how 
it is likely to be told, where the subject is the life or teaching of 
a great religious teacher and founder. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that very little has come of this promise: the ‘laws’ are not 
nearly so self-evident as one might have expected.” 


Neither should we substitute an attempted reconstruction of the 


iFascher, Ibd., s. 212. 
2Fascher, Ibid., s. 215. 
8Fascher, Ibid., s. 226. 
4Fascher, Ibid., s. 224. 
SGrant, F. C. Art., Form Criticism, Religion in Life, Vol. III, No. 3, p. 260. 
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history of the forties, fifties, and sixties for the late twenties. It is well 
to know the later history and the dominant ideas of the later time in 
order to separate it and them from the fact and truth of Jesus’ own time. 
But it is far more important to reconstruct the actual realistic events of 
Jesus’ life and career, even though this is to be done from fragments 
and from critically disti!ing the materials for their historical residue. 
Many say that this is impossible! that the attempt is unworthy of serious 
consideration. But much rather should it be said, not that it is im- 
possible, but that it is extremely difficult and relies upon a-“complex of 
conditions and factors—of philosophic thought, critical acumen, historical 
insight, and religious feeling.”? 


CoNCLUSION 


We have sought to make clear the meaning and function of Form- 
geschichte, because it is coming into the literature which treats the 
materials of the Synoptic Gospels. Its very strangeness is captivating 
though not especially convincing. We have established the fact by citation 
from the critic Emil Fascher, that with “Die form-geschichtliche Methode” 
the history of the time of Jesus stands in danger. Those historical frag- 
ments are overshadowed by the history of the times of the Apostles and 
their co-laborers who formed the matrices for the Forms. 


But we of America are unwilling either to watch the eclipse of the 
historical method in our treatment of Gospel materials, or to forsake the 
historical Jesus who seems to be lost in turmoil of Forms and Form- 
history. With these two objectives it behooves us to go back to the 
place where we left the historical pursuit and proceed more critically and 
more cautiously. It may not be amiss to call attention to an attempted 
approach to the historical data, which is at the same time basically re- 
ligious data, in an article on “The Kingdom of God.”? The position 
taken there lays a foundation for a critical judgment on all other Gospel 
material. 


Form-geschichte is just one of those attempts to solve a major prob- 
lem in the use of our Synoptic Gospels. And, it is just one of those 
things which has a morsel of truth in it. This always makes a critical 
evaluation, or the charting of one’s way through it, exceedingly difficult. 
But it does something to us and in us. It makes us take a new attitude 
toward our Gospels and thereby saves us from a literal, conventional 
use of them. 


1Craig, Clarence T., Art., Current Trends in New Testament Study, Journal of Biblical Lite 
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Vol. L.VII, Part IV, Dec., 1938, p. 366, says, ‘““The very possibility of writing a life of eee Ai 
heen removed.” 2 

*Schweitzer, Albert, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 1. 
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It leads us to attribute a cause to the fantastic and naive elements in 
the Gospels,—a cause which belongs to the making of the Forms. Thus, 
Form-geschichte is a corrective for those whose greatest danger is that 
of becoming too enmeshed in the literature. It shows us how to read the 
Gospels with imagination, and yet with taste. It gives us the feeling 
that here are indications of the expression of the life of the Apostolic 
Age, as well as indications of the deeds of Jesus. 


Perhaps a further thing to be said is that we use our Synoptic Gospels 
far too carelessly, far too figuratively. We tend to read into them more 
than we read out of them. We do this because they are difficult to read 
and understand, and many of us do not have the necessary knowledge of 
backgrounds or of the apparatus to make them yield their contribution 
to us. The desire to do so is manifest in the rising popularity of Form- 
geschichte. 

Finally, Form-geschichte is a (not the) critical method of studying 
Biblical materials, especially those of the Synoptic Gospels. It is only one: 
of several methods upon which Gospel study must rely: Textual, literary 
and historical criticism,—each has its specific work to do. Form- 
geschichte is the latest recruit in this general field. It does not supplant 
a single one of them. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Step-child or Member of the Family 
Myron Taggert Hopper* 


Picture a dignified minister of the gospel, well educated for his day, 
pausing outside a building in Norwich Town, Conn., and shaking his tvory 
headed cane at the occupants of the building and saying, “You imps of 
Satan, doing the devil’s work!’ Feel if you can, the righteous indignation 
which stirred his soul and called forth such an outburst. Then try to 
imagine what evil activities could have so stirred him and called forth 
such an outburst. Was the building a saloon? Was it a house of 
prostitution? Was it a gambling house? No, it was nothing like these 
for this incident occurred in the early years of the nineteenth century 
and such things would not likely have called forth such a denunciation 
from the clergy. They were too well accepted. But it was a school 
house in which a Sunday school, which had been denied the privilege 
of meeting in the church, was meeting. 

This incident is illustrative of the disfavor with which many church 
leaders looked upon the Sunday school in its early days. In England, 
where Robert Raikes began the modern movement, many churchmen 
opposed it. The Bishop of Rochester denounced it and urged the clergy 
not to support it and the Archbishop of Canterbury called the bishops 
together to ‘“‘consider whether something could not be done to stop this 
great enterprise.” In the United States the situation was not much 
better as the instance cited indicates. In this instance the Sunday school 
was denied the right to meet in the church and after meeting for a while 
in the public school building, public sentiment, stirred up largely by the 
pastor of the church where the school had begun, compelled the abandon- 
ment of this place of meeting. Undaunted, the young lady who was 
the teacher met her group on the steps of the church until finally she 
was allowed to hold her school inside. 


If I read some of his writings correctly, Alexander Campbell could 
hardly have been looked upon as an exponent of the Sunday school at 
least at one stage of his development. In fairness to him it should be 
pointed out that the basis for his opposition was different from that of 
most church leaders however. For most of them the Sunday school was 
to be opposed for at least two reasons. First of all, it was a desecration 
of the Sabbath, and in the second place the ministers felt that Sunday 
school teachers were taking over their prerogatives. Religious instruc- 
tion had always been their responsibility and it was being taken away 
from them by the volunteer teachers of the Sunday school. This was 
not the grounds upon which Campbell opposed the Sunday school. His 
objection was that such schools were used to indoctrinate children in the 
creeds and catechisms rather than to teach them the word of God. His 
opposition was to the content of the early curriculum rather than to the 
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idea of religious education. Nevertheless he did oppose the Sunday 
school. 


It would be unfair to leave the impression that all religious leaders 
opposed the Sunday school in its early days. There were many who saw 
its value. Among these were Bishop Asbury, the first American 
Methodist Episcopal bishop, and the Wesleys. The former organized 
one of the first, if not the first, Sunday school in America, and the latter 
have been looked upon as having been largely responsible for the popular- 
ization of the idea of schools on Sunday, teaching religious subjects and 
taught by volunteer teachers. Other instances of favorable response to 
the Sunday school could be cited. 

In spite of opposition the Sunday school movement grew. It met a 
real response on the part of the people. There was a very great need for 
religious instruction, especially in the United States. Our separation of 
church and state drove the teaching of religion from the public schools and 
there was a great lack of this type of instruction. Furthermore the moral 
conditions of the time were bad, and good people were looking for a 
means of moral improvement. The Sunday school met both of these 
needs in the minds of the people of the day. 

It grew also because it gave laymen something important to do in 
the name of the church. Previously religious instruction had been in 
the hands of the minister. He was looked upon as the only person who 
was informed enough to teach others. The Sunday school gave lay- 
men a chance to do something they had not been thought worthy of doing 
before and naturally they responded to it. They were willing to arouse 
a bit of resentment on the part of the clergy by taking over some of the 
clergy’s prerogatives in order that an important task might be done and 
in order that their own self esteem might have expression as they did an 
important thing which custom had not allowed them to do previously. 

Finally, organized religion took the Sunday school under its direc- 
tion. It became the accepted thing for there to be a Sunday school in 
connection with a church. Denominational boards began to provide super- 
vision for the work. It was not accepted as an integral part of the church, 
however. Rather it was an auxiliary organization. This acceptance of 
the Sunday school was evidenced by the rise of denominational agencies 
for Sunday school work along side of the organizations of laymen for 
the extension of the Sunday school movement and the eventual merger 
of these two types of agencies. 

This acceptance of the Sunday school on the part of the clergy 
was a result of two factors. First of all many church leaders saw the 
value of the movement. They genuinely felt that the work of the Sunday 
school was important. Many others embraced the Sunday school move- 
ment for about the same reason that many politicians were in favor of 
national prohibition prior to the world war. Their constituency demanded 
it. Either they accepted the Sunday school and permitted it in their 
churches or they had no churches. For these the Sunday school was an 
unwanted step-child. They wanted the bride, the church, and the bride 
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said, “Love me, love my Sunday school.” And they accepted the Sunday 
school. 

In this “step-child” relationship, the Sunday school has largely re- 
mained. This is evidenced by the lack of concern for it on the part of the 
official boards of many churches and on the part of the church leader- 
ship. Little attention, if any, is given to it in board meetings. Rarely 
are funds appropriated from the church treasury to support the educa- 
tional work. Evangelists are called and song leaders are paid salaries 
but rarely are funds turned to the payment of an educational specialist ; 
some one who could train teachers and guide the educational work of the 
church. It is just as rare for a pulpit supply.committee to pay very much 
attention to a man’s qualification for leading the educational work of 
the church when they are considering a new pastor. They want to know 
whether he can preach and how much calling he does and how well he 
stands in the community but rarely do they ask concerning his ability 
as an educator and-as an administrator and supervisor of an educational 
program. 

The “step-child” relationship of the educational work of the church 
is evidenced by the attitude of persons preparing for the ministry. Students 
coming to seminaries for training want to know how to preach, baptize, 
perform weddings, conduct funerals, and other things of the sort. They 
want also to have their own religious thinking straightened out. Too 
seldom do they want to learn how to guide and direct the educational 
work of the church. Many men go out from seminaries with little or no 
knowledge as to how to give supervision and guidance to this phase of 
their ministry. This is not entirely their fault for all too often the semi- 
naries do not encourage the securing of adequate training along these 
lines. 


The fact that the church school is looked upon as a separate and 
distinct organization from the church is another evidence that it is not 
really a member of the family. It is usually separate. Often it is expected, 
as an organization, to contribute to the support of the church. Its budget 
is separate. Often it is looked upon as a competitor of the church because 
people come to it and do not stay for the eleven o’clock service. All of 
these things indicate that instead of being looked upon as an integral 
part of the life of the church it is something apart—something separate. 

It is imperative that the educational work of the church be given a 
more important place—that it be promoted from its “step-child” relation- 
ship to full membership in the family. The most obvious reason for this 
is to eliminate competition and duplication of effort. Is it any wonder 
that some leave after the Sunday or church school session when the class 
or department has been a duplicate of the morning service with worship 
and a lecture based upon a scripture passage? The fact that the worship 
may not be as adequate as that to be experienced in the morning service 
and that the person delivering the lecture may not be as well prepared to 
discourse on a Biblical subject as the pastor, is beside the point. The fact 
remains that there are two services with practically the same elements 
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in them. In view of the short time we have for the religious nurture of 
people this is almost a criminal use of time. 

A more important reason for giving more adequate attention to the 
educational work of the church grows out of the nature of modern re- 
ligious education. The line of development which began with the Sunday 
school movement has culminated in modern religious education. This 
descendant of the old Sunday school conceives its task as being that of 
guiding and enriching and controlling the experiences of persons so as 
to help them become Christians. The religious, education program of 
a church is, therefore, the sum of all of the experiences which persons re- 
lated to it have under the church’s auspices. Classes, forums, church 
dinners, sermons, worship services, evangelistic services, fellowship 
gatherings, all these activities and many more which might be mentioned 
are experiences through which persons go under church auspices and they 
need to be enriched and controlled so as to make them contribute to the 
Christian growth and development of those who participate in them. They 
are good or bad to the degree that they are effective in making for Chris- 
tian growth. Enriching and controlling them is the task of the Christian 
educator. 

Taking this point of view it becomes impossible to think of the pro- 
gram of religious education as separate and distinct from the program 
of the church. Separation is artificial and logically impossible. To say 
that classes in the church school where the lecture method of teaching is 
used, or any class for that matter, is educational and sermons are not, 
isabsurd. To say that worship in the church school is educational and that 
in the morning service of the church it is not, is equally absurd. To say 
that a recreational program for the young people and a young people’s 
banquet are educational while a church dinner is not, is in the same 
category. There is only one program and that is the program of the church. 
And that one program is religious education because it is made up of 
experiences which persons have under the auspices of the church. It is 
good or bad religious education and controlled so as to make for religious 
growth and development. 

The implications of this point of view are obvious. First of all we 

must begin to think of the program of the church as a unit. We must stop 
thinking in terms of church and church school and think in terms of the 
Sunday program of the church. We must study the needs of the church 
constituency and of the world and build a program based upon these 
needs, using the time available in the best fashion possible to meet them. 
The time available on Sunday mornings will be used to do the things 
that need to be done with as little duplication as possible and in the most 
effective way possible. If children can worship best in a separate worship 
service built for them, then that will be provided and they will be looked 
upon as having been to church just as much as if they had been to a 
service built to meet the needs of adults and held in the church auditorium 
at eleven o’clock. Attending church will mean attending the activities 
. provided for an age group whether at nine o’clock on Sunday or some 


time during the week. 
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Ministers must begin to think of themselves as being responsible 
for guiding and directing and controlling all of the experiences which go 
forward under the auspices of the church. Of course they will call upon 
others to aid them but they must come to have as great a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the success of the classes as for the morning and evening 
worship. They must know how to supervise the work of teachers of 
classes, leaders of women’s councils, and other such groups. They must 
be concerned about the curriculum materials used in study groups and 
about attendance at all activities. They must know how to develop and 
train the necessary volunteer leadership. In short they must feel the 
same sense of responsibility for the total program of the church which they 
have traditionally felt for the morning and evening worship and for the 
usual pastoral duties. They must become directors of the experiences 
through which the members of their churches go under church auspices. 
This task may be divided among various workers when a church is fortu- 
nate enough to have more than one person on its staff but it still remains 
one task, and the minister adequate to the day, will have to be trained to 
give leadership to it. 

So far very little has been said about the importance of this educa- 
tional approach. Little needs to be said to the person who is aware of 
the way personality grows and develops. It is to be assumed that we 
want persons to become more Christian. If this is the case then we must 
become concerned about enriching and controlling and directing the ex- 
periences through which they go, for persons change from what they are 
to something else as a result of the experiences through which they go. And 
they will be educated. They will have experiences. They will change from 
what they are to something else. Whether that something else is more 
Christian will depend largely upon the skill of ministers and religious 
leaders in enriching and controlling their ongoing experiences. Skill in 
doing this is skill as an educator. It is important, therefore, that ministers 
and religious leaders be skilled religious educators, for persons will change 
from what they are to what they are to be as a result of the experiences 
through which they go. The educational approach is that of seeking 
to guide and direct and enrich these experiences so as to secure desirable 
outcomes. For the Christian educator these desirable outcomes can be 
summed up in the words Christian personality, and if helping persons 


achieve such personality is important then religious education is im- 
portant. 
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COMMENT ON BOOKS LISTED 


The books listed have been chosen because they represent some of 
the most characteristic emphases in contemporary Christian Doctrine 
and Ethics. They are all of recent date and were written by authors in 
varying countries, representing a wide diversity in economic, political, 
social, and religious backgrounds. 

For convenience the books are classified under general headings to 
indicate the fields in which they throw most light. However, as would be 
expected, there is much over-lapping in content. 

The comment that follows is in no sense a “book review”, Rather 
it is our purpose to introduce a body of contemporary literature to 
ministers who may wish some guidance in purchasing vital books in the 
realm of Christian Doctrine and Ethics. 


I. Historical Theology and Philosophy. 


Types of Religious Philosophy, by E. A. Burtt, is a brilliant presentation of 
the dominant religious ideas that have held sway in the Western world since 
the days of the ancient Hebrews and Greeks. Our contemporary ideas are 
interpreted in the light of their long history. The work is objective and the 
author does not present his own thesis. 

The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, by Etienne Gilson, is the product of one 
of the most erudite French Catholic scholars of this generation. In his hands 
the thought of the Medieval World becomes spirit and life. He traces the 
amalgamation of the Christian and Greek thought during the Middle Ages 
with the result that, contrary to popular Protestant opinion, the Christian 
Gospel is not sacrificed but remains the dominant center of theology and 
philosophy in the Middle Ages. To Gilson, Greek philosophy becomes subordi- 
nated to the basic tenets in Christian faith, To be sure the Christian message 
takes new forms, but it is never lost. 

God the Creator, by G. EF. Hendry, is in direct opposition to the conclusions of 
Gilson. Hendry is both a Protestant and a Barthian theologian. Hence, as 
would be expected, he bemoans the loss of the original and pure Christian 
Gospel that took place in the fatal compromise and amalgamation of Medieval 
Culture. Following Luther and Barth, Hendry seeks to unscramble the unholy 
alliance and to restore the original purity of the Gospel Revelation. He desires 
to throw off the alien elements of Greek philosophy. 


II. The Philosophy of History. 


The Meaning of History, The End of Our Time, and The Origin of Russian 
Communism, by Berdyaev, represent the rising interest in the Philosophy of 
History that characterizes so much of our modern thought. Here we meet the 
sense of crisis and catastrophe that has swept over our Occidental world due 
to the World War and, the subsequent revolutions that have so shaken the 
basis of modern civilization. The older philosophy of progress and evolutionary 
romanticism are condemned along with modern civilization which supplanted 
the synthetic culture of the Middle Ages. This age of humanism, technology, 
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materialism, socialism, and communism is doomed. The period to follow he 
describes as the new Middle Ages. It will not duplicate the old Middle Ages, 
However, there will come a new spiritual and metaphysical synthesis and the 
world will regain the lost sense of God and the eternal perspective in the midst 
of the relativities of history. While recognizing the values of modern civilization 
Berdyaev sees in Communism the symbol of a dying world, and not the dawn. 


Contemporary Missionary Theology. 


The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, by H. Kraemer, is an ex- 
pression of a new temper in missionary thinking. Perhaps in no realm is thought 
more confused than in that of missions. The Jerusalem Conference (1928) and 
Rethinking Missions represent a receding tide in our day. Even the popular 
experiential approach of E. Stanley Jones is meeting severe reverses. Whether 
wrong or right, the fact is that Kraemer and others of the Barthian persuasion 
are thinking of missions in different terms. Stern opposition is registered 
against the liberalistic tendency to accommodate Christian Theology to the 
theologies of Non-Christian religions. Both the church and the world’s religions 
must be subject to the absolute and final revelation of God in the Scriptures 
and in Christ. Though conservative the book is one of rare scholarship and 
is filled with much practical wisdom. 

Is Christianity Unique? by Nicol MacNicol, follows in the trail of the new 
conservatism. Stress is laid on the uniqueness of the Christian Revelation. 
Some adaptations of the Christian Message may be justifiable. However, he 
warns us against too much compromising. He insists on the limits of syncretism. 
In a word, MacNicol and Kraemer are spokesmén for a growing number of 
theologians of our day who no longer think of theology in liberalistic terms. 
This is a fact that will be a considerable factor in the missionary thinking of 
the future. ; 


Contemporary Theology and Philosophy. 


Frontiers of Christian Thinking, by F. C. Grant, is an expression of the newer 
emphasis on Form Criticism and its bearing on Christian Theology, particularly 
Christology. In former days great stress was laid on the Jesus of History and 
the more analytic approach to the criticism of the Gospel narratives. Grant 
insists that the emphasis must shift from the Historical Jesus to the Living 
Christ of the Spirit. Too, in keeping with the new temper, there is strong 
advocacy of the fruitfulness of Form Criticism as a means of understanding 
the Gospels. Further, the church and ecumenicity receive lengthy treatment, 
a fact of deep significance in view of the place the church occupied in the recent 
Madras Conference. 
Revelation, by Baillie and Martin, sounds a fresh note in contemporary theology. 
It is a symposium written by several noted theologians from Europe, England, 
Scotland, and America. It is a definite reaction against the liberal idea of 
revelation as the reverse side of man’s quest for God. Most of the authors argue 
that revelation is a unique self-disclosure of God who wills to make Himself 
known. Those of the Barthian school prefer to limit revelation to the Scriptures 
and to the incarnation in Christ; others find revelation authentically in nature, 
history, and Christian tradition. But all alike center revelation in God and 
not man’s power of discovery. . , ; 
The Validity of Religious Experience, by F. E. England, is a searching and 
profound analysis of religious experience with the result that the author goes 
beyond subjectivism and humanism to an objectively real God and a realistic 
metaphysics. Though much more in keeping with Christian theism, England 
is strongly influenced by such naturalistic thinkers as S. Alexander, Lloyd 
Morgan, and Whitehead. This is a scholarly book much needed in a day of 
Psychology. A 
God and ae Common Life, by R. L. Calhoun, is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant books to appear in America for a decade in the field of the Philosophy 
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of Religion. Calhoun’s mind is scientific, historical, realistic, and Christian 
all in one. In the midst of an age that swings between humanism and Barthian- 
ism, Calhoun rethinks life and the world and offers wise guidance to our con- 
fused world. He is a Christian theist of the realistic type. God is objectively 
real and is both transcendent and imminent. Also God is conceived in essentially 
personal terms, contrary to Wieman. 


Contemporary Surveys of Theology. 


Present Theological Tendencies, by E. A. Aubrey, is one of the most illuminat- 
ing and useful of the surveys to appear in recent years. It would be difficult to 
find a more comprehensive survey of Western theology in such brief compass. 
It is thoroughly objective in method and accurate in interpretation. The major 
contemporary schools of theology in both the Old and New World find treat- 
ment in this book. 

Contemporary English Theology, by W. M. Horton, is the result of an ex- 
tended visit in England and a long study of British thought. While writing 
this book the author was in a negative mood relative to Barthian Theology. 
Consequently he fell into the error of over-eulogizing English Theology as the 
guide toward a true theology for the Western world. However, in this book 
the main trends of religious thought in England are given clear and forceful 
exposition. No one can doubt the balance of British thinking in a day of con- 
fusion. It is not given to extreme fads. 

Contemporary Continental Theology, by W. M. Horton, is an act of atonement 
for his earlier book. Though by no means a Continental in outlook, Horton 
makes it clear in this book that he finds much of lasting value in the varieties 
of Continental Theology. The subject matter is so bulky that the reader feels 
a bit over-stuffed after reading it. It is made clear that in Europe profound 
depths are reached, due to the sense of crisis, that are tapped nowhere else in 
the Christian world. After his extensive surveys of Old World theologies 
the author concludes that we go to England for balance; to Europe for depth; 
and to America for adventure. All three are needed for the new theological 
synthesis. 


Christian Ethics. 


1,. Historical Interpretation. 
Power, by Bertrand Russell, is an historical survey and contemporary in- 
terpretation of the varying kinds of power in our world. Though not a 
Christian, Russell gives a large and creative place to the power of religion 
in life. After reading this important volume the thoughtful reader will 
come to the conclusion that power is unstable since its nature is to over- 
leap itself, tends toward inner explosions, and brings its downfall by causing 
the massing of opposing powers. His remedy for the menace of power is the 
well-known liberal panacea of education, forgetting the fact that education 
is too often the victim and instrument of power in a totalitarian and im- 
perial state. 
Christianity and Politics, by Albert Hyma, is an excellent study of the 
history of church and state during the Christian Era. The book is rich in 
source materials and indispensable for those who would gain an accurate 
and balanced understanding of the modern struggle between the church 
and state. Our present problem is not new, but as old as Christianity 
itself. This fact gives us perspective and hope. 
Christian Hope for World Society, by J. T. McNeill, is a refreshing breeze 
for a stuffy age like ours. To those who may feel that Christianity is im- 
potent in a pagan world this book gives realistic hope and assurance that 
Christianity is now and has always been one of the most creative moral 
forces of history. It constitutes the one hope for a new world society which 
will more nearly approach the ideal. The author combines historical realism 
with Christian optimism. 
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2. Contemporary Interpretations. 
In this section I shall not give separate treatment to the six books listed in 
the bibliography for this section. Rather I shall state some of the more 
salient characteristics of these and other books that represent the more 
recent realism in Christian Ethics. 
It is obvious that the romantic and optimistic ethics of Liberalism, sym- 
bolized by Rauschenbusch and his many disciples, is a waning force in this 
realistic age. The Kingdom of God is not so near as once thought. Modern 
man has lost his angelic halo and human nature is now regarded as deeply 
sinful and depraved. Social evils are no longer expected to yield easily 
to moral persuasion. They are deeply entrenched in the life of the world. 
The idea of moral progress and evolutionary romanticism has received 
a severe blow. History today is interpreted in terms of crisis, cycles, catas- 
trophe, and apocalypticism. Progress must involve hard struggle against 
heavy odds. Since men can seldom choose between absolute good and 
absolute evil, the tares of evil being so often mixed with the good wheat, 
good men are faced with the necessity of compromise in a given situation. 
The choice is between the lesser of two evils. However, rather than sacri- 
fice the absolute ideal it is necessary to face the cross, as did Jesus when 
“his time had come.” Violence is to be avoided wherever possible. But it 
is better to indulge in a form of violence than to sacrifice the ideal to 
paganism. 
Life is always in moral tension. Hence there can never be a slackening 
of moral endeavor in behalf of the absolute ideal. Over against the rela- 
tivities of history is the absolute Christian ideal and even though this ideal 
can never be completely realized in time, there is always the relevance 
of an impossible ideal. It can direct the moral struggle toward goals beyond 
the relative and mitigate the brutalities of a demonic and pagan world. 
Crises, catastrophes, and tragedy will always be with us. Yet there is 
realistic hope beyond tragedy and our mission is to struggle for the approxi- 
mation of the absolute ideal symbolized by the Kingdom of God. 
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SCHOOLANOLTES : 
The Seventy-fifth Anniversary Celebration 


An alumnus from each class, members of which are living, has been 
asked to serve as corresponding secretary of his class in the interest of 
attendance at the 75th Anniversary Celebration next year. The response 
has indicated that our alumni are vitally interested in the Celebration and 
are anxious to help in every way possible. Letters from men all over the 
nation inform us that the writers are determined to be present for this 
significant event. 

Laymen and laywomen throughout the country, especially in Ken- 
tucky, are planning to attend the sessions and enjoy the program along 
with their ministers. Many churches are planning to send representatives. 

The plans for the Celebration have included a program, inaugurated 
in 1936, for the securing of additional endowment, building, and scholar- 
ship funds in order to expand and deepen the teaching task of The College 
of the Bible. Each succeeding year has witnessed a very encouraging 
increase in gifts for these purposes. The College had not appealed to its 
friends for financial help for twenty-five years. Furthermore, no one 
had been serving in the field for that period trying to enlist the financial 
support of our constituency. Nevertheless friends of The College of the 
Bible gave over $20,000 the first year for this enlarged program of 
ministerial education. The second year saw this amount multiplied over 
two and one-half times as over $50,000 was given for this purpose. The 
third and present year, which is not yet finished, has seen gifts coming 
to The College of the Bible to an amount over $77,000 in various forms. 
Gifts, therefore, total over $147,000—all of which were given toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of The College of the Bible in its task of educating 
the ministry. Some gifts will provide permanent scholarships, others will 
help endow chairs of instruction, others will provide additional buildings 
and equipment, and still others may be used wherever funds are needed. 

All these things—the interest and support of our alumni, the laymen 
and laywomen of the church, and of all our friends makes us thank God 
and take courage as we look toward the future. 

Truly, the 75th Anniversary Celebration of The College of the 
Bible will be a significant event, a land-mark in the history of the Disciples 
of Christ, for we will celebrate not only the founding of The College of the 
Bible but also the beginning of ministerial education as such among the 
Disciples of Christ. 


Tue SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
AcapvEemic Features 


For sometime a special committee has been working on the details 
of the academic celebration of the 75th anniversary. The principal diffi- 
culty is the matter of selecting a date, a question about which there are 
naturally a good many complications and for which a great deal of very 
careful thought needs to be expended. It is sincerely hoped that the next 
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issue of The College of the Bible Quarterly, as well as issues of The 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary News Bulletin, will be able to announce the 
date and begin to give details about some of the main features of the 
program. As soon as reasonably possible such matters will be announced. 


CoMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Weare also glad to call to the attention of our alumni and friends the 
various functions of the Commencement program for the year of 1938-39. 

The annual Spring Convocation of The College of the Bible will be 
held at Woodland Christian Church, Lexington, at 7:30 p.m., Thursday, 
June 1. 

Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, former secretary of the World Sunday 
School Association, and recently elected president of the United Christian 
Missionary Society, will deliver the Convocation address. 

The annual alumni dinner and session will precede the Convocation 
service. The time of the dinner is 5:30 and the place is the Woodland 
Christian Church. All friends of The College of the Bible are welcome 
and are invited to attend both the dinner and the Convocation service. 

The joint Baccalaureate service of The College of the Bible and 
Transylvania College will be held Sunday, June 4, at Central Christian 
Church, Lexington, at 7:45 p.m. Dr. Stephen J. Corey, president of The 
College of the Bible, will deliver the sermon. 

Joint Commencement exercises will be held on the campus Tuesday, 
June 6, at 10a.m. Degrees for the graduates of the two institutions will 
be conferred at this time. Dr. Raymond F. McLain, newly elected presi- 
dent of Transylvania College, will deliver the Commencement address. 


Tue CENTRAL KENTUCKY CHRISTIAN MINISTERS ASSOCIATION 


It is doubtful if any other group of ministers, in monthly or weekly 
meetings, attains a higher standard for discussion than does The Central 
- Kentucky Ministers Association. This is not only of great value to the 
ministers of central Kentucky but also to the students of The College of 
the Bible. 

The new officers for the coming year have been elected and the 
program committee is at work. The general theme will probably deal 
with “The Fundamental Aspects of the Christian Faith”. The program 
will be announced next fall. 

We thought it might be of interest to our friends to have the program 
for the year just closed given in this issue of the Quarterly. Accordingly, 
it is added to this statement. 


GENERAL THEME FOR THE YEAR— 
“THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE” 
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SEPTEMBER 12—Co-operation on the 
Mission Fields. 
Paper—Stephen J. Corey, Lexington. 
General Discussion. 


OCTOBER 10—Religious Trends in 
Russia. 
Paper—R. H. Crossfield, Lexington. 
General Discussion. 


NOVEMBER 14—The Disciples of 
Christ and Christian Unity. 
Paper—M. A. Hart, Danville. 
Review—George Darsie, Mayslick. 


DECEMBER, 12—Ministering to the 
Sick of All Faiths and None. 
Paper—Father George O’Bryan, Lex- 
ington. 
Review—W. C. Gibbs, Lexington. 


JANUARY 9—Social Obstacles to 
Christian Unity. 

Paper—A. C. Brooks, Frankfort. 
Review—Rhodes Thompson, Paris. 
FEBRUARY—Meeting omitted because 

of Mid-Winter Conference. 
MARCH 13—Religion on the Modern 
Campus. 
Paper—Bart Peak, Lexington. 
Review—George V. Moore, Lexington. 
APRIL 10—Present. Day Trends To- 
ward Christian Unity. 

Paper—W. Gordon Ross, Berea. 
Review—Harry Davis, Crestwood. 
MAY 8—An Interpretation of the “Dec- 

laration and Address” in the Twen- 
tieth Century. 
Paper—C. L. Pyatt, Lexington. 
liege Bee M. Giltner, Shelby- 
ville. : 


Tue SUMMER SESSION 


The annual summer session of The College of the Bible will begin 
on Monday, June 12, and will extend throughout five weeks. Professors 
Pyatt, Troxel and Gibbs will be in residence, each offering probably two 


courses. 


The prospects for a good session’s work are excellent. 
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Foreword 


__ Inthe opinion of many friends the two oustanding events in the recent 
history of The College of the Bible were the election of Dr. Stephen iz 
Corey to the presidency ; and the accreditation of The College of the Bible 
by the American Association of Theological Schools. With the first of 
these, the college returned to the older practice prevalent during about 
two-thirds of its history, of having its own president. By the second it was 
granted ranking with about fifty of the outstanding schools for the training 
of ministers. 

While there was very little of the spectacular connected with the 
process of establishing a program of accreditation, it was, nevertheless, the 
result of a long and sober development. It may be said to date at least 
back to the time when the predecessor of the Association was organized at 
Harvard in 1917 under the name of the Conference of Theological Sem- 
inaries and Colleges in the United States and Canada. Several years ago 
at Chester, Pa., in 1936, the name of the association was changed. At that - 
meeting a committee made some recommendations as a result of more than 
two years investigation based on many years of previous study. This 
resulted in the Association adopting a series of standards for recommenda- 
tion for accreditation. These were not hard and fast or mechanical, and 
as we have said, nothing spectacular was done about them. Nevertheless, 
quietly but sincerely about fifty or more seminaries began to work to meet 
these standards. 

After some study in the fall of 1936 the Board of Trustees of The 
College of the Bible authorized the administration to adopt the standards 
and to apply for accreditation. At the first meeting of the committee on 
accreditation The College of the Bible was accredited and that action was 
announced at the meeting of the Association at Toronto in the summer of 
1938, at which time forty-five other ministerial training schools were 
announced on the accredited list. 

This whole achievement has been a source of great satisfaction to the 
friends and supporters of The College of the Bible. It has been especially 
popular with the men who are today in training or planning to enter train- 
ing for the ministry. It was one of the most decisive steps in advance and 
one of the most outstanding victories achieved by The College of the Bible 
in recent years. 

Due to the fact that so many people are not very familiar with the 
ideals or the programs of accreditation, it seemed wise in this issue of The 
Quarterly to reprint an article by Dean L. J. Sherrill of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Louisville. The College of the Bible Quarterly 
is indebted to Dean Sherrill for his permission to republish this article, to 
the National Lutheran Educational Conference, before whom this address 
was delivered and in whose proceedings and papers it was first published ; 
and to the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary which already 
had a claim upon its publication. 

Dr. Sherrill is not only the Dean of the Presbyterian Seminary in 
Louisville, but he was the first Executive Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools and served as the first chairman of the 
commission on accreditation. He has not only been very influential and 
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active in the work of the Association, but has endeared himself to the 
leaders in ministerial education in this and other countries. In recogni- 
tion of his outstanding services as secretary, he was unanimously and en- 
thusiastically elected president of the Association at its regular meeting in 
Toronto in the summer of 1938. He is, therefore, not only qualified to 
speak with authority on the matter of accreditation, and out of an unusually 
rich experience, but he has unusual facility in his ability to express and 
explain the motives and ideals which have been present from the very first. 
We bespeak for his article, a very, very careful reading on the part of all 
friends of ministerial training, more especially those interested in the 
work and future of The College of the Bible. 

While The College of the Bible was successful in gaining its accred- 
itation, it should like to remind its friends that accreditation is not a fixed 
and final affair. It will be necessary, at least for some years, for each 
accredited institution to submit information to the commission on accred- 
iting and to have its work come before it for review at each annual meeting. 
The next study of the institutions will take place at the meeting of the com- 
mission during the Christmas holidays of 1939. While the schedules of 
The College of the Bible show considerable improvement over the first 
schedule, and while the officials of The College of the Bible have no fear 
of losing the standing already granted to us, nevertheless, it is only wise 
and frank to recognize the fact that we must be constantly active and 
watchful if we are to maintain this standing which we have achieved. 

The details of accreditation may be grouped under four heads, 
namely: Standards of Admission and Graduation, (2) Faculty, 
(3) Library, and (4) Finances. The remarks that here follow are based 
upon a comparative study of the forty-six institutions which were first 
accredited. A study of The College of the Bible against the averages made 
by the forty-five other institutions accredited, reveals some interesting 
facts. Due to the fact that a great many men had been promised that they 
might enter The College of the Bible after having completed the freshman 
and sophomore years of college—there was naturally a considerable per- 
centage of men taking work in The College of the Bible who failed to 
meet the standards of admission prescribed by the Association. The Asso- 
ciation considered this not only in regard to The College of the Bible but 
in regard to a good many other institutions which had been working under 
a similar plan. The result was that they dealt rather leniently with all 
concerned. In that regard, therefore, The College of the Bible was greatly 
below the average and just above the minimum allowed. However, things 
have rapidly improved, the result being that with the year of 1939-40 
every one of the regular students admitted to The College of the Bible 
held a college degree. Of the three special students, each of whom is tak- 
ing one two-hour course, two have a college degree and one does not. 

The second division concerning matters of accreditation deals with the 
faculty. Here the faculty is above the average in four points, that is—in 
graduate study for preparation, in the writing of books, in the writing of 
articles, and in the teaching load carried. It is a matter of gratification 
that in these details the faculty is really just a little over the median line. 
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In two details the matter does not rank so well. First of all, the faculty of 
The College of the Bible is small. We have just exactly the number of 
full-time men required and the salary paid to the faculty is just above the 
minimum. In fact, The College of the Bible pays salaries which are below 
the minimum of a number of the college standardizing agencies. 

In the library details the college does well. Due to its affiliation with 
Transylvania College it is just below the average in the number of books 
and somewhat above the average in the number of pamphlets. However, 
in the item of expenditures for puchases, The College of the Bible is prac- 
tically down to the quarter line. 

In finances The College of the Bible appears in a very similar way. 
The plant value is down almost toa minimum. The amount of the endow- 
ment is just slightly over the quarter line. The total income and the total 
expenditure are just about at the quarter. The expenditure for each 
student is just about at the 1244% mark. In the matter of income from 
endowment, the College of the Bible does quite well. 

It is difficult, of course, to make one realize that these things are vital 
and necessary. People usually get few thrills over this sort of summary 
of an institution’s standing. Nevertheless, it seems that there are certain 
conclusions which must be drawn from this summary and the mass of 
related facts that stand behind it. 

Some of these details were discussed, though not exhaustively and 
finally, at the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of The College of the 
Bible. President Corey presented to them the fact that in order to continue 
upon the present basis which we now maintain we have an anticipated 
annual deficit of about $6,000. Therefore, in order to enable The College 
of the Bible to meet its expenses on the present basis, it will be necessary 
and desirable to raise about $6,000 a year until other sources of income 
materialize. 

However, it can easily be seen that The College of the Bible, like any 
other institution, must really go forward. Our faculty needs to be enlarged, 
more money needs to be spent annually for books and publications, and 
countless other details make necessary some additional income, if The 
College of the Bible is to make advances over its present standing, which, 
as far as financial matters are concerned, is practically just a little bit 
over the minimum and usually under the quarter line. Of special interest 
is the need of The College of the Bible for additional help to students who 
wish to enter. Many other items could be pointed out which could be 
greatly improved if The College of the Bible could have some additional 
income. For The College of the Bible to ask that it be given sufficient 
income to make a few modest advances, is certainly well within reason. 

It is with consideration of the facts thus briefly stated that the admin- 
istration of The College of the Bible asks not only careful reading of the 
leading article of this issue of The Quarterly, but for consideration and 
support and cooperation with the president and administration in en- 
deavoring to maintain The College of the Bible as one of our most influ- 
ential and leading institutions. 

Galak: 
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THE MEANING OF THE ACCREDITING POLICY OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Dean Lewis J. Sherill* 


Let me begin by calling attention to two factors in the present situa- 
tion of our Western world. They are so well known that they do not need 
extended description, but they do need to be seen in relation to one another. 
They constitute a background which must be kept in mind if one is to 
estimate the place of the new accrediting policy of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. 


I 


One of these factors I may call the onrush of our increasingly com- 
plicated civilization. This itself is so intricate in its nature, and involves 
problems of such absorbing interest, that there is a great temptation to 
be diverted. Let me, instead, point out only one of the many by-products 
of our present-day situation, and that is the imperative necessity of the 
best education which it is possible to have. I do not refer to theological 
education now, but to education in general. Neither am I assuming that 
general education in and of itself is fully sufficient to enable persons to 
meet adequately the heavy demands of living. I am only saying that cir- 
cumstances increasingly compel people to have the best education possible. 

Such education is imperative for many reasons. The scientific and 
mechanical aspects of life demand it. As for science, men today cannot 
go far in any direction without encountering its results upon our food, 
our drinking water, our health, our pursuits, and so on, endlessly. Like- 
wise with the mechanical. We awake surrounded by contrivances. We 
spend our day using or taking advantage of gadgets in a bewildering 
variety. We while away our leisure, or a large part of it, by the aid of 
devices which are only possible because of discoveries and inventions. 
Taken as a whole, all this calls as never before for an education which 
helps us understand our physical world. An immense amount of the energy 
of Western people goes into this quest. 

The best possible education is imperative also, because we need as 
never before, to understand our social world and our own nature as social 
beings. What with wars actual and threatened, with economic depression, 
with the entrance of government into so many new undertakings, and in 
general the emergence of new social problems faster than we can solve the 
old ones, every man today is perforce turning student of economics and 
social living. 

We are coming to see more clearly, too, that education is impera- 
tive, even in greater measure, for two other reasons. For the sake of 
man’s inner life, he must be helped to orient himself in a universe that 
has expanded to incredibly greater proportions in size and in complexity, 
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than it was possible for our forefathers to see. As this universe opens up 
to us, we are likely to be utterly bewildered by it. And for the sake of our 
social living it is imperative to learn through the best education possible, 
to control our increasingly complex civilization by rational means, else it 
will turn and destroy us by irrational ones. 

All this, observe, is in addition to the necessity for education as our 
fathers knew that necessity. The world of the past is now seen to be 
relevant to the present in a manner which I believe our forebears could 
not possibly vision. I think it is fair to say that much of the education of 
previous centuries was built upon the past and its achievements because 
such things seemed to be all that was really worth studying. But today 
we are driven to history, not because the past is any nobler than the pres- 
ent, but because it is so pertinent. 

In response to this feeling of the necessity for the best education pos- 
sible, the whole nation is at school today. If this is not literally true, the 
constant drive is further and further in that direction. Elementary edu- 
cation is approaching the stage of being universal. Secondary and college 
education are taken for granted as being highly desirable, and are a reality 
for just about all who can attend. Indeed, one of the most acute problems 
at all three of these levels, is to discover what is the best education pos- 
sible, for great numbers of people who do not profit much by any kind of 
education yet devised. And as for adults, about as many adults as children 
are enrolled in some kind of classes, seeking to learn how to make a better 
living or how to live better. 

This much is said about the imperative necessity for education, as a 
by-product of our increasingly complex civilization, in order that we might 
renew our appreciation of the tremendous pressure in American society 
toward securing the very best education it is possible to have. This is a 
force in present-day living which we are likely to forget, just because it 1s 
so pervasive. 

By the side of this factor, place a second, namely, the practical neces- 
sities of the church as an already-existing institution in the same society. 

It is an important institution as measured by any of the casual stand- 
ards. Every other person over thirteen years of age in the United States 
is a member of some church. It is not static in its membership, because 
new recruits are constantly being added. There are about a fourth of a 
million local congregations, owning church edifices worth nearly four 
billion dollars. Ina given year they spend not far from a billion dollars for 
salaries, maintenance of plants, payments of debts, benevolences at home 
and abroad, and the support of the denominations as organizations. Ap- 
proximately three out of four of these churches have Sunday Schools, 
some twenty million scholars attending them, with about two million more 
persons serving as officers and teachers. To lead the work of these churches 
there are nearly one hundred and fifty thousand ministers. 

With an institution of this magnitude among us, there is a tremendous 
drive in our society just to keep the institution going. Its people gather 
regularly, so many times each week. They feel that someone must stand 
there to lead them, or they have neglected a sacred trust in failing to have 
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such a man. They wish the services of the sanctuary, the administration 
of the sacraments, and the teaching of their young. They desire the blessing 
of religion at marriage and birth, and its consolation at death. And when- 
ever removal or decease takes away the minister, there is a period of un- 
certainty and tension until his successor accepts them and is accepted by 
them. 

The situation is greatly complicated by the small size and limited 
financial ability of a great proportion of these congregations. The average 
church for all denominations, has 191 members. The average Protestant 
church has about 120 resident active members. But averages obscure the 
variations, for two-thirds of the rural churches and one-third of the city 
churches among Protestants have less than 100 members. More than one- 
fourth of the village and country churches have less than 50 members. 
With units as small as these, it is obvious that the financial resources must 
be correspondingly limited. Douglas and Brunner have estimated that 
only one congregation in nine throughout the United States, is financially 
able to pay a salary equal to the average pay of the fully-trained minister. 

Now I suggest. that theological education in the United States and 
Canada can be much better understood, if it is seen that theological educa- 
tion is a working adjustment between these two forces in our society, 
namely, on the one hand, the feeling of our people that the very best educa- 
tion is an imperative necessity in our increasingly complicated civilization ; 
and on the other hand, the practical necessities of keeping the church going 
as a social institution. Of course this is a differentiated adjustment ; that 
is, the solutions reached are very far from being the same for all religious 
bodies. And it is a variable adjustment, because the solution reached today 
may be very significantly changed in a few years. 

Further, I suggest that one of the major questions now before us in 
Canada but especially in the United States, is this: Shall this “working 
adjustment” continue to be a rather blind compromise achieved piecemeal 
by individuals and relatively small groups; or shall it be consciously and 
deliberately guided on a large scale? 

In order to give added point to the statement that theological educa- 
tion is now a working adjustment which is actually a compromise, and to 
bring out more clearly the magnitude of the problem of changing this 
process from the plane of mere compromise to the plane of consciously 
guided growth, let me try to put the present arrangements for theological 
education, into certain groups of efforts. 


II 


First to be noted are some adjustments reached by accepting the 
second necessity and in some way denying the first. That is to say, there 
are religious folk who strongly feel the necessity of keeping the church 
going, but in the preparation of ministers they avoid the conclusion that 
the necessity for the best possible education applies to the minister as well 
as to the lay people. 

_ One group of this kind altogether denies the necessity of any educa- 
tion for the minister. Typically these are people who, themselves, have little 
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if any education beyond the ability to read and write. Doctrines of the 
Spirit of God are likely to prevail among them in such fashion as to enable 
them to keep their own self-respect in their religion by denying the im- 
portance of what they do not have. Any congregation of these people, at 
any given time, may stoutly argue against the necessity of any education 
in their minister, and the minister may bolster himself by denouncing 
education and all ministers who are educated. But it seems to be true that 
as better facilities for education penetrate communities or layers of popu- 
lation where such doctrines are held, the younger people see the need for 
better education in the ministry, and either drop out of the church because 
they cannot have such leadership, or turn to other churches who do not 
claim that the first virtue is ignorance. 

There is a second group of Christian people who are primarily in- 
terested in some particular doctrinal interpretation or some quite specific 
form of Christian experience. Interests of this kind lead to the origin and 
support of a rather definite type of institution to prepare men and women 
for the ministry or for professional service in the churches. They are 
generally called “Bible Schools.” How many there are, I do not know. 
I should guess there are certainly as many as twenty-five, and probably 
more. They are not ordinarily listed in any count of theological schools, 
for they do not use that term in referring to themselves, nor do they wish 
to be put in any such classification. 

This group has some tendency to deny the importance of both the 
factors which we have tried to identify. They tend to reject all education 
except as they themselves are in position to control it. Fearful of colleges, 
they create their own. They require a certain type of training in their 
ministers, and their schools for that purpose are diligent within that area, 
but they fear other types of education for the ministry, and seem to prefer 
to seclude themselves from any currents that do not originate within their 
own life as Christian people. 

Also, they frequently minimize the importance of the church as either 
a denominational or a social institution. The pulpit becomes a platform 
for the propagation of doctrines which undermine men’s sense of the worth 
of the church, leading them to feel that Christian social progress is hopeless, 
and that our chief practical duty consists in understanding when and how 
Christ will return to bring in His Kingdom, so that we may be ready. 

A third group consists of those people who wish the symbols which 
are supposed to stand for a reputable education, but do not care to pay 
the price for the education itself. A little cluster of schools cater to this 
desire by offering resounding degrees in return for a little money and 
practically no work. Dean Ashcraft of Bonebrake has recently done com- 
mendable service by identifying some of these institutions whose work is 
a scandal in education. 

A fourth group of schools must be mentioned, only in order to say 
that next to nothing can be learned about them from any source. There 
are something like fifty or sixty such “schools” reported to exist, but 
about all one can say about them is that mail is not returned when sent to 
their addresses. The careful study of theological education reported in 
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1934 in four volumes under the general title The Education of American 
Ministers could not include these schools in the scope of its investigation. 
Since that time some of these have gone out of existence, while a few others 
of the kind have sprung up. We can think of many of these so-called 
schools as having one or two men in their faculty, who wish to help prepare 
younger men to enter the ministry direct from the farm, or from industry 
or business. On the whole, perhaps they represent the recognition of the 
practical necessities of the church, with a weak lip-tribute for some kind 
of education. 

Again, there are adjustments in theological education reached when 
men accept both the necessity for the best possible education and the 
practical necessities of the church as an existing institution. 

A fifth group of schools, belonging at this point, make a compromise 
between what they regard as the ideal, and what they confront as the 
actual. This is the type of school which combines general and theological 
education into a program of work lasting four or five years, or even for 
shorter periods. At the end of that time some theological degree is often 
conferred, or some arts degree with a major in religion. There may be as 
many as forty or fifty institutions of this kind. 

These schools should be seen as being frankly a compromise. To be 
sure there are a few instances where the sponsors defend them as con- 
stituting the ideal, but much more commonly they recognize the present 
form as the best that can be done under the circumstances. Many of 
these men look forward with great eagerness to the time when preparation 
for the ministry can be put truly in a graduate level. 

A sixth group of schools accept the necessity for the best possible 
education, and the practical necessities of the church; and seek to put 
education for the ministry squarely at the graduate level, with a full 
college course as one requirement for admission of students or at least as a 
prerequisite for the theological degrees. 


Ill 


In the nature of church life in North America but especially in the 
United States, the popular conviction regarding the necessity of the best 
possible education, could not reflect itself readily in theological education. 

For since church and state are separate, there is not and cannot be any 
pressure from state agencies upon the churches creating a demand for 
qualifications of any kind in the ministers. The state only asks of the 
churches, “Do you regard this man as an ordained minister?” If the 
answer is “Yes,” the state counts him as a minister of religion. 

And since the development of theological schools has been almost 
altogether outside the channels in which other forms of education have 
developed, the theological schools have been peculiarly subject to pressure 
from the factor of the practical necessities of the churches, and peculiarly 
immune from pressure to develop the best education possible. 

Some of the results are not pleasant to think of. The younger 
people who have been to high school and college grow restless under the 
leadership of men ignorant of the intellectual resources with which they 
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themselves have become familiar. They resent his ignorance of general 
culture, and discount his competence in other realms. And better educated 
citizens of any age have become impatient over the fact that so many 
ministers do not even know about the intellectual and social problems of 
religion with which many laymen are wrestling. Grant as readily as any 
one could wish, that the sound judgment of Christian people keeps 
them recognizing the primacy of personal experience of God, and keeps 
them aware that this relationship is not dependent upon the degree of 
education which one has. Nevertheless it remains true that a people 
among whom the level of general education is rising are justified in feeling 
ashamed, to say the least, when the minister is far behind them in his intel- 
lectual development and his familiarity with the world of thought. 

In consequence of this common experience among educated lay 
Christians, there has been a rising demand for a better educated ministry. 
But what can one say of the readiness of the theological schools to meet this 
demand, to say nothing of helping to stimulate it? One can only tell a 
rather sorry tale of muddling along, and of compromising constantly with 
educational standards such as have increasingly been recognized in every 
other kind of education. The six types of schools described earlier in this 
paper, have been the answer of the theological education to the popular 
demand for a better education in the minister! And it is not surprising 
that an answer of that kind has been so chaotic that no one knew how to 
read its true meaning properly. So theological education, as such, has 
been in chaos and disrepute. Theological education has been the least- 
known quantity in American education. It was known that the educa- 
tional standards of some schools were low, and prior to knowledge of any 
particular school, one was compelled to assume that the standards of that 
school were low, because the standards of most theological schools were 
known to be low. 

These facts, in turn, worked out to the disadvantage of both the 
theological schools themselves, and of their graduates. A particular school, 
however high it might be aiming in its standards, was always on the defen- 
sive. If it were a university school of theology, it often suffered in the 
esteem of the men in the other schools. If it were a denominational school, 
it suffered in the esteem put upon it outside its own denomination, be- 
cause only the people of that denomination knew the quality of work 
being done. And even within a denomination any school of theology has 
been open to damage through gossipy statements which were easy to make 
and difficult or even impossible to refute. 

And when a student, graduated from a theological school, went out 
with his papers and his degree, nobody knew how to estimate the value of 
the work he had done, in academic terms. If he went to a university for 
further study leading to other advanced degrees, the authorities of the 
university looked askance at his record, simply because he came from a 
theological school. If he spoke of his degree, nobody knew what it repre- 
sented, because every degree in use had a variable meaning, depending 
upon the school offering it. So whatever passion for degrees there may be 
in us as Americans, was fanned to white heat by the fact that the degree 
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which we held lacked meaning, and we wished some other degree with a 
higher sound! Accordingly the quest for imposing degrees, both by the 
theological schools who offered them, and by ministers who sought them 
from various sources, has become one of the rather pathetic aspects of the 
situation. 

Viewing the circumstances as a whole, it seems true to say that within 
theological education there was a fundamental lack of the spur and stim- 
ulus which should exist within a school, to develop the best possible edu- 
cation within its own sphere. Individual schools and individual faculty 
members, seeing better things in the realm of possibilities, seeing higher 
standards and desirous of reaching them, have actually been under the 
constant necessity of trimming their academic sails to compromise with the 
practical needs of the churches, needs which were always confronting 
them. The theological schools could not lead, but had to follow. 


IV 


Until the very recent past it has been assumed that the denominations 
or other agencies in society which had created the theological schools, were 
the only sources from which the direction of their development should 
emanate, indeed it has been taken for granted that direction of the develop- 
ment could not possibly come from any other source. 

Within limits this is a valid position. Ultimately the school must 
serve the body which sustains it, and always must be responsive to its will. 
The theological school exists to serve the church, and experience shows 
that a school which is not responsive to the mind of the church has a lonely, 
costly, and perhaps in the end a self-defeating role to play. 

Acting under this body of assumptions, there has been some raising of 
standards by the denominations, and this has been reflected in some of the 
schools. But taking the situation as a whole, it is the judgment of com- 
petent men such as Professor Mark May, that at the very same time when 
the educational level of the population as a whole is rising in a remarkable 
manner, the educational level of the ministry has been falling, and that, too, 
over a long period of time. It appears then that denominational influence, 
however valid, necessary, and indeed imperative in the nature of the case, 
has not proved sufficient to raise the level of theological education, in a 
way to keep pace with the rise in the educational level of the general 
population. 


V 


It was theoretically possible that the quality of the educational work 
done in the theological schools could be governed much more effectively by 
the schools themselves if they were in a position to act in mutual support of 
one another. What no one school could do alone, that school might be able 
to do if it had the backing of its peers in the educational realm, Naturally 
enough, this had never been attempted in the United States and Canada, 
because the schools were so intensely aware of their responsibility to their 


immediate constituency as to make them suppose they could not act in any 
other capacity. 
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_ But in the two years prior to 1936, the thinking of the men in theo- 
logical schools rapidly crystallized in favor of associating themselves to- 
gether in a new capacity, that is, in theological schools as such. The 
American Association of Theological Schools was formed, out of an older 
organization known as The Conference of Theological Schools and 
Colleges in the United States and Canada. For the most part the schools 
which became members of this Association were in the fifth and sixth 
groups mentioned, that is, schools which assumed the propriety of both a 
college and a theological school in the education of ministers. 

This Association adopted certain minimum standards which in the 
judgment of the body, should characterize a theological school. A Com- 
mission on Accrediting was set up, whose duty it was to examine, at their 
own request, such schools as believed they were meeting these standards, 
and certify to the public which schools met these minimum standards. 

The work of the Association and of its Commission does not bear 
upon the theological position of any denomination or school. The freedom 
of a school, and its responsibility to its own controlling body, are in no wise 
affected. But after completing the first stages of its duty, the Commission 
has certified that a certain list of schools have been examined at their own 
request and have been found to meet the academic standards adopted and 
published by the Association. 

The first and most obvious result is that for the first time the public 
has access to a list of an objective kind which names the theological schools 
requiring a college degree for admission to a theological degree, carrying 
on the work of candidacy for the theological degree over a known period 
of time, and doing that work with adequate equipment of faculty, library, 
plant, and financial resources. 

The second most obvious result is that a number of schools which 
hitherto had been responsive to the practical demands of the churches and 
had been taking short-cuts of many kinds in education, have stiffened 
their requirements and strengthened their work. This has been true not 
only in smaller and struggling schools, but also in schools with wide and 
deserved reputation for strength. That is to say, it has already been 
demonstrated that if given the chance, and if supported by the judgment 
of their peers, the theological schools of the fifth and sixth groups are 
fully capable of and indeed eager for the strengthening of their own 
academic work so that it will meet recognized standards. 

The third most obvious result is the wide-spread gratification ex- 
pressed over the creation otf a policy of this kind in theological education. 
Educators and churchmen have indicated in many ways, their welcome of 
at least this much clarification of the obscure situation in American 


theological education. 


MAE 


It is inevitable that a new group of questions should now arise, to 
which we do not yet know the answer. 

We do not yet know what effect this policy will have on the selection 
of a theological school, by students. We do not know how far if at all it 
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will affect the choice of a minister, by those churches which are free to 
choose their minister ; and upon the church authorities who may be partly 
or wholly responsible for placing a minister over a church. 

We do not know what the long-time effects of being accredited, will 
be upon the schools which have been placed in the list. If there should be 
any smug complacency, the results might be highly unfortunate. If there 
should be an increased responsiveness to the legitimate demands of better 
educational standards and increased sense of responsibility, the results 
might be exceedingly fortunate. 

We do not know yet, just how earnestly the American people actually 
wish their ministers to have the kind of education represented by four 
years in college and three years in seminary. We do believe it is true that 
the desire for the best possible general education is matched by an equally 
strong desire that the minister shall have the best possible education ; but 
whether this particular type of education will increase in its appeal to the 
people of the churches, or not, we have no way of knowing now. 

Two facts increase the difficulty of hazarding a guess. One is the 
limited size of many congregations together with their limited financial 
ability, to which reference was earlier made. It appears likely that the 
tendency to merge small congregations into larger congregations or into 
some form of larger parish, may somewhat increase the number of 
churches which can support a fully prepared minister. Nevertheless I 
see no escape from the conviction that for many years to come, to say the 
least, ministers will be needed in churches which cannot support a fully- 
trained minister. If so, there will be a legitimate role for theological 
schools which do not meet the present standards for accrediting. Just 
what clarification if any may be desirable in this situation, is not yet 
apparent. 

The other fact which makes it difficult to foresee future developments, 
except within a limited area, grows out of our present world situation and 
the possible relation of apocalyptic types of religion to that situation. If 
some great catastrophe should sweep over our world, such as was threat- 
ened last September, it is likely that movements of this kind in religion 
would burn with new ardor. It has been so in many a previous epoch. 
When men in blind dismay saw no way out of the morass, when earth was 
shaken with terror, apocalypticism has burst forth. It is easy enough to 
call religion of this kind, an escape. But it may not be so easy for 
Christians who hold a different persuasion to see that this kind of escape 
is encouraged, whenever the world is permitted to become an unbearable 
place for man’s habitation and security. In proportion as the best educa- 
tion which we can plan, fails, that much added reason is given those 
Christian folk who reject education and deny the importance of the church. 
And in the degree to which these things happen and if they do happen, the 
work of the conventional theological schools may seem pale and insipid. 


Vil 


It seems to me that these considerations point us toward two qualities 
urgently needed in theological education, in whatever type of school. Cer- 
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tainly they are not new needs, but it may be true that as a school 
strengthens its academic position it becomes a little easier to forget these 
indispensable qualities. 

One of them has to do with the genuineness and reality of man’s 
experience of God. The other has to do with the relevancy of our 
Christian beliefs, to the needs of men and women in our day. This, I take 
it, is a pair of qualities growing out of our Lord’s two supreme commands 
of love to God and love to the brother, without which theological education 
of any type is in danger of becoming a tinkling cymbal. But if while they 
are with us, students learn better and better how to commune with God 
in the world of inner experience and draw on His infinite resources which 
are ready for us; and if further they learn not to enjoy these good graces 
in privacy and solitude alone, but learn how to begin putting them to work 
in the redemption of men and of society, they have the heart of the matter. 
Theological education must finally be built around this core, if it is to 
fulfill its mission. 
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